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CONNEXION BETWEEN OUR LORD’S DOCTRINES, MIRACLES, 
AND PROPHECIES. 


TuERe is no want in our theological literature of separate works 
on the Doctrines, or of separate works on the Miracles, or of 
separate works on the Prophecies. Yet amidst an abundance of 
excellent helps to the study of each of these subjects, when 
isolated and detached from each other, we do feel a want of 
helps to the study of the whole three, in such a combined view 
as would shew their essential connexions, their oneness of teach- 
ing, their harmony of meaning, their mutually interwoven sup- 
port to the redemptive mission of our Lord. One or two essays 
we have met with, shewing to a certain extent the connexion 
between two of these three great subjects, but not touching on 
the connexion, still more important, which unites all the three. 
Without pretending that the following thoughts supply this 
desideratum in our theological literature, we hope they may, 
perhaps, be useful in giving a few outlines of the way in which 
an introductory investigation of the subject might be carried on. 

The doctrines, miracles, and prophecies, being all parts of 
what our Redeemer said and did; addressed all equally to the 
men He came to redeem, must be all redemptive in their nature, 
purpose, and meaning. ‘The doctrines may be called redemptive 
truths, the miracles redemptive acts, the prophecies redemptive 
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promises. Being therefore parts of one great scheme, it is 
natural to suppose that they are intended reciprocally to sup. 
port, explain, and guarantee each other. And on examination 
it soon becomes clear that each doctrine, or class of similar doe. 
trines, is confirmed by a kindred miracle or class of similar 
miracles; and that these two together become the foundation 
for a kindred prophecy, or class of similar prophecies, for whose 
fulfilment they are the joint pledge. 

It will be seen that this proposed way of viewing these three 
subjects together, makes them ultimately rest on the miracles 
as the necessary demonstrated proof for the truth of the others; 
a position in strict accordance with our Lord’s own way of pre. 
senting them to notice. He directly appealed to what He did, 
as the most convincing support to what He said. ‘The works 
that I do bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me” 
(John v. 36). “If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not; but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works” (John x. 88). “The words that I speak unto you I 
speak not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me he 
doeth the works;” “believe me for the very works’ sake” 
(John xiv. 11, 12). 

Our Lord not only wrought miracles to support His doctrines 
when these had been advanced, but so much importance did He 
attach to miraculous evidence as a means of gaining admission 
for truth into the human heart, that He frequently deferred the 
announcing of His doctrine until He had worked the miracle 
which was to support it ; so that the attention of the lookers-on 
was arrested, and their hearts prepared to believe a doctrine 
which came from the same possessor of divine authority who had 
already exhibited His miraculous credentials. There is no doubt 
that in almost every case such proof was necessary for those who 

lived in our Saviour’s time. For though the truths of Christian 
doctrine have in themselves a living power, a moral majesty, a 
soul-satisfying beauty, which, to a mind of unbiassed judgment, 
high candour, and moral purity, may seem not to need any 
miraculous support ; yet even such minds must have every favour- 
able predisposition existing in their moral constitution, and 
enjoy every opportunity for examining and appreciating. the 
truth, before it can attain, even with them, such a paramount 
position. These mental conditions could not be often found 
among the Jews of Christ’s day, even among their most edu- 
cated and enlightened men; and very seldom, indeed, could 
occur among the great mass of Christ’s ordinary countrymen. 
Truth unaided could not hope to win its way by its own inherent 
charms, while opposed by inveterate prejudices, old antagonisti¢ 
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habits, national and personal exclusiveness, suspicious rival 
teachers, and all the bias of Judaistic institutions. Something 
more palpable, more directly appealing to the mind, straight 
through the unbiassed evidence of the senses, was needed to 
override and scatter these obstacles, before the doctrines had a 
fair field for their work. Here, then, miracles found their pro- 
per sphere, as the heralds, couriers, or advanced guard of doc- 
trines. And most amply, most kindly, did our Lord supply 
what His wisdom saw was needed. He worked such miracles as 
would shew unmistakeably His divine commission; proving there- 
fore that whatever He said must be as authoritative as what He 
did, He being the author of both alike. There was an additional 
merit, too, in His miracles, besides their being “ signs and won- 
ders.” Our present inquiry will lead us frequently to notice, 
that the miracles were not done at random, not the first won- 
derful thing that could come to hand the soonest, but were 
most carefully chosen, and most exquisitely adapted to the 
nature of the doctrines which they were meant to confirm: so 
that any attentive observer would perceive them to be of a kin- 
dred character. Both were evidently the products of One great 
a mind, unfolding the same great truths harmoniously by 
th. 

When to these two great branches of Christ’s teaching, the 
convinced Jew found a third added in the prophecies, it, also on 
examination would be soon recognized as still the consociated 
product of the same master mind, kindred in its object, and cal- 
culated to exhibit the same truths, in still another instructive 
and attractive position. 

In all past ages, indeed, the office of a prophet had to some 
extent always embraced the three duties of teaching doctrine, 
working miracles, and announcing prophecies of future events. 
But it was reserved for Christ, the Great Prophet, to display 
their wonderful power of mutual confirmation, and to blend to- 
gether the various influences exerted by them into one redemp- 
tive result. He seems to have ever kept this object in view, and 
meant us also to recognize it; so that we should study all these 
parts of his prophetic office, not separately, as single indepen- 
dent subjects, but together, as supplementary to each other, and 
each most necessary for the right understanding of the others, 
%& Christ intended them to be understood. 

We will at first take some examples, from the Gospels and 
the Book of Revelation, in which the connecting links are more 
easily traced, leaving less obvious ones for a further stage in our 
considerations. 

I. One great fact which our Lord often impressed on his 
R 2 
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hearers was, that He alone is the source of true life and support 
for the soul. He told them, “ Labour not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you.” “ They said 
therefore unto him, What sign shewest thou then that we ma 
see and believe. Our fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it 
is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat. Then Jesus 
said unto them, My Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. The bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” ‘I am that bread of 
life.’ ‘Your fathers did eat manna, and are dead; this is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat 
thereof and not die.” He that eateth me even he shall live 
by me; I am the living bread” (John vi). The doctrine a. 
nounced by our Lord, with these illustrations from bread and 
manna, is a call to all men to seek for spiritual food as His gift, 
and to feed on Him in their hearts by faith with thanksgiving* 
From day to day, like its companion the body, the soul needs its 
portion of nourishment. Christ holds out Himself as the sup- 
plier of its wants, the sustainer of its health. He does not 
point men to God our Father only, or God in general, but to 
Himself, the Christ, the Son of God and Son of Man, as the 
sole medium of communication between divinity and humanity, 
as uniting in His redeeming office all the qualities, attributes, and 
powers, which can bear upon human nature for its restoration 
and continuance in spiritual strength. 

Now let us inquire by what kindred miracle this doctrine 
was supported. It is found in the feeding of five thousand men 
by the multiplication of five barley loaves (and two small fishes) 
until they had enough and twelve baskets full to spare (John 
1—14). This is a case in which the miracle, exactly suited to 
bring home the truth of Christ’s words, had been already 
wrought by Him (the previous day); in anticipation of His giving 
out the doctrine, and to prepare their minds for it. We say the 
miracle was done in anticipation of it, for although at first sight 
the narrative seems to exhibit the miracle as suggested by the 
presence of a starving multitude, and the after discourse, con- 
taining the truth in point, to be but an improvement of the 
occasion, suggested by the miracle: yet inasmuch as miracles 
were subordinate to spiritual truth, useful simply for enforcing 
it, and also ever used by Christ with careful “economy,” only 
when His teaehing needed such illustration, we for these reasons 
believe that Christ, seeing alike into the future as into the pre- 
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sent, permitted that crowd to assemble round Him, and worked 
that miracle, with the double intention of not only ministering 
mercifully to their present necessities, but also of making that 
the means of gaining their hearts to receive, more readily than 
they otherwise would, the grand truth which He was going next 
day to announce ; “I am the bread of life.” 

How excellently this miracle was adapted to confirm the 
doctrine Christ taught, will be seen at a glance. It was an un- 
deniable act of inherent divinity, done in the presence of thou- 
sands, who not only saw the bread multiplying under his crea- 
tive touch, but also, by actually feeding upon it, tested its reality, 
and positively felt its life-reviving benefits circulating in their 
own veins. No wonder that, “when they had seen the miracle 
that Jesus did, those men said, This is of a truth that Prophet 
who should come into the world” (verse 14). Their grateful 
admiration even went so far as to wish “to make him a king.” 
Christ, however, avoiding their efforts to do this, waited till the 
next day, when their excitement was sufficiently calmed down to 
allow of His quietly addressing them. Then, after a slight re- 
proof for the greater eagerness they shewed for their temporal 
than for their eternal well-being, He announced the doctrine for 
whose reception He had so carefully prepared the way. If any 
thing could have rivetted their attention and opened their hearts 
to receive the truth that Christ was the bread of life, needed for 
their souls, surely it was that previous act of supplying them in 
so astonishing a mode with abundance of bread for the support 
of their fainting hungry bodies. They could reason from the 
one to the other. A miraculous blessing, in its nature bodily, 
tangible, able to be tested by the senses, was the best guarantee 
for the reality of a similar blessing to the soul, which in its 
nature could not be otherwise than invisible and beyond the test 
of sense. The former blessing required the exercise of divine 
power as much as the latter; and the actual display of such 
divine power in the one, by the same Christ Jesus who an- 
nounced the other, was ample pledge for the vital truth of what 
that wonder-working Speaker taught. They might confidently 
trust their soul’s safety to the same potent goodness that had 
compassionated and sustained their corporeal life in its hour of 
need. In the very abundance of the fragments that remained, 
creation’s voice was raised to attest the fulness of spiritual bless- 
ings distributed to believers by the “ Bread of life.” 

Present support for body and soul was not, however, all 
Christ had to offer. He opened a wider prospect. The doc- 
trine, supported as it was by miracle, he also beautified by a 
most glorious and encouraging prophecy, “ He that cometh to 
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me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst. This is the will of him that sent me, that every one 
who seeth the Son and believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me, and 1 in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and] 
live by the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me” (John vi). “To him that overcometh will 1 give to eat of 
the hidden manna” (Rev. ii. 17). 

Such future blessings as these promises exhibit were most 
appropriate to the subject He had been teaching and working to 
enforce. The full divine support and preservation of the soul, 
if once begun, would evidently go on unceasingly, and result, 
as its natural consequence, in a life eternal, as the eternal One 
who gave it. It implies an endless state of freedom from every 
want, of closest communion with or dwelling in Christ, and of 
eternal support by that mysterious “hidden manna;” for the 
soul will in eternity be ever still as directly dependent on Christ, 
its Saviour, as while on earth; still as much in need of that 
Almighty Redeemer, who multiplied the barley loaves, and de- 
clared himself the living Bread from heaven. 

Prophetic words so kindred in nature to the others Christ 
had spoken, would at once sink into any hearts that had wit 
nessed the miracle, and believingly heard the doctrine. All this 
that was promised for the future was certainly within the reach 
of divine power to accomplish. Christ had already shewn that 
He possessed divine power to support life; who then could ever 
take this power from Him, or hinder the fulfilment of His pro- 
mise? What could change His loving concern for men’s safety, 
or shake the steadiness of this predetermined intention of exer- 
cising it for their good in the everlasting state they were created 
to enjoy? On the contrary, were not such prophecies just what 
might have been expected to come from the worker of that kin- 
dred miracle, and the announcer of that kindred doctrine? 
Was it not most probable and fitting, that such combined power 
and goodness as shone forth in them, to attract and bless and 
cheer men’s bodies for this life, would also send forth rays of 
brightest hope for the life beyond the grave, so much more to be 
desired? All Christ did and taught could be valuable mainly in 
proportion as it helped the soul to look for, prepare for, and’ 
hope in that eternal life ; how necessary, then, as an accompalll- 
ment to His wondrous acts and spiritual teachings on earth, was 
this influx of eternal hopes, so carefully and wisely blended with 
his other words. It was the way to shew how much lay in the 
redemption offered by Him, how secure beyond every risk was 
the happiness of all that trusted Him with such a precious charge. 
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This redemptive promise was, indeed, the fitting sequence to the 
redemptive truth and the redemptive act. 

Reviewing now the whole three, we may better feel the ne- 
eessity of each for the full exhibition of the great idea running 
through them all. Any two without the third, would be defec- 
tive in some vital point. Were the doctrine and prophecy de- 
prived of the miracle, they would lose the attested visible evi- 
dence for the divine authority and truth of what they announce. 
Were the miracle and prophecy deprived of the doctrine, the 
guiding truth for man’s soul in this life would be so obscured, 
that the miracle would lose its point, and the prophecy would 
have no distinct allusion to a known truth, such as it needs for 
its explanation. Were the doctrine and miracle deprived of the 
prophecy, they would lose that attractive stimulus to embracing 
them, which is contained in the glorious future reward promised 
to the believer. They would then, apparently, be bounded in 
their aim by the present life; it would seem to have been not 
worth while for Christ to appear on earth for such a narrow pur- 
pose; and little inducement would remain for His hearers, at 
certain loss and risk to “leave all and follow him.” It was to 
the three together that Christ’s hearers would trust; and by 
them, as by a “threefold cord not quickly broken,” our own 
hearts are drawn in fullest confidence to the gracious Redeemer, 
who prepared this triple link between heaven and earth. 

II. Our next example will be taken from the character Christ 
assumed as the great healer of bodily and spiritual disease. 
“And behold, they brought unto him a man sick of the palsy 
lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith, said unto the sick 
of the palsy, Son be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee” 
(Matt. ix. 2). Our Lord here claims divine authority of the 
highest possible kind. Such an assumption as this, that He was 
able to forgive sins done against God, involved in its truth or 
falsehood most momentous consequences. All that guilty man 
could long for hung upon its truth,—its falsehood would plunge 
any who believed it into irreparable ruin. The clearest confir- 
mation of its truth certainly was urgently needed. 

The way in which Christ thus first addressed the palsied 
man must have seemed to the sufferer somewhat perplexing— 
perhaps even disappointing. For he was in the height of expec- 
tation, full of the instant relief from pressing disease, which he 
expected to receive; and he might have thought sadly within 
himself—“ "Tis not of sin I was thinking—what bodily relief 
am I to get,—cannot even He cure me?” But a double cure 
awaited him: and from the pointed prominence given by Christ 
to the soul’s disease, the man afterwards would learn to be more 
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grateful for the spiritual cure than even for the healing of the 
palsy. He would see that besides the pity which moved Jesus 
to help him, there was a deeper feeling in the healer’s breast,—a 
Redeemer’s compassion for his soul, and a wish to give instruc. 
tion along with ease. As for the more critical among the 
audience, we are told what they thought. “Certain of the 
scribes said within themselves, This man blasphemeth. Who 
can forgive sins but God only ?” 

Christ alone “ knew what He would do.” He had ready to 
support His doctrine, a miracle of kindred nature and most 
satisfying result. ‘ Wherefore,” said He, “think ye evil in 
your hearts ; for whether is it easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or to say, Arise and walk? But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then saith 
He to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house. And he arose, and departed to his house.” 

How exquisitely this miracle was calculated to support the 
doctrine. The disease cured was one of those inveterate ones, 
hopeless with human remedies, curable only by the same 
Almighty hand that inflicted it: yet by Christ’s word of com- 
mand, pronounced in His own name (without a shadow of doubt 
on His part of its success, or a moment’s delay of the disease in 
recognizing and obeying it), the man before buried so wretchedly 
in that living death, arises, walks, and once more luxuriates in 
the life of healthy vigour, which seemed so utterly destroyed. 
Here was a demonstration as perfect as analogy could supply. 
This healer of the palsy thereby proved Himself to be “ very 
God,” in whom must necessarily reside equal power over every- 
thing, and particularly over the soul, to heal its diseases by for- 
giving its iniquities. Equally easy it must undoubtedly be for 
Him to do both. And since they could not actually see the 
process of soul-healing or forgiving, he showed them the other 
which they could see, the healing of the body by its redemption 
from the outward primitive effects of sin. Removing these 
ravages due to the curse entailed on sin, was the best possible 
(indeed the only possible) evidence for the reality of His assumed 
power to remove the curse itself. The Jewish mind would the 
sooner believe this, from the fact that disease was always con- 
sidered by them as a special type of sin. The miracle was thus 
exactly the one fitted to support the doctrine; and the doctrine 
just such as might have been expected from the worker of such 
a miracle. The two harmonized completely. 

Let us now notice how a kindred prophecy comes in, one 
made both to rest upon and to deepen the impression jointly 
produced by the miracle and the doctrine. Christ prophesies 
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that He will hereafter exercise at the great day of judgment, the 
same power to forgive or to retain sins. “ When the Son of 
man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory. And before him 
shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. 
And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on 
his left. Then shall the king say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you before the foundation of the world. Then shall he 
say unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into life eternal” (Matt. xxv. 31—46). Though accompanied 
by additions of grander solemnity, and more extended magni- 
fence, this position in which Christ represents Himself as here- 
after to occupy, is still the same in nature as that which He did 
actually assume at the bedside of the palsied man. The judi- 
cial power which, while veiled in humanity, could effectually 
pronounce and miraculously support that absolution to one 
suffering mortal, would evidently be entitled to assume, in its 
full development, all the majestic universal authority ascribed 
in the prophecy to the glorified Son of man. “Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” finds its true meaning, only when ‘ton- 
sidered as the preliminary private declaration of a sentence to 
be finally and publicly ratified in the words, “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” The 
earthly absolution would lose its full power to cheer and comfort, 
if no prophetic promise had been given to shew that it con- 
veyed real and eternal benefits: any earthly deliverance would 
be incomplete and less acceptable, did it not point onwards to 
another heavenly welcome. It is together that they bring 
“pardon and peace” to Christ’s faithful people, uniting them to 
Him in closest truest friendship. And we may observe that one 
great charm in that wondrous union lies hid in the fact, that 
besides procuring a possibility of sins being forgiven in heaven, 
for His sake and through His merits, our Lord has also gained 
the power and right of directly forgiving sins Himself. So that 
the sufferer discovers in Him not only a way by which he might 
hope, perhaps, at length to obtain relief from a distant God, but 
also the very relief itself, near and ready, waiting for him in 
that loving Saviour’s hand, which can heal all it touches, and 
touches all who come to be healed. 

To each sin-palsied soul lying at Jesus’ feet, does not the 
whole subject repeat with stirring emphasis these words of life, 
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“ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee?” The miracle is there, to set 
at rest all doubts of the healer’s power. The doctrine is there, 
pouring in the balm of peace on the wounded conscience. The 
prophecy is there, to eternalize the blessing begun with those 
words of pardon; exhibiting to the soul, while convalescent on 
earth, how perfect a cure will be completed for it in eternity, 

III. The life and death, or rather the death and life, of 
Lazarus at Bethany supplies us with the next examples. Inten. 
tionally staying away from the home of his humble friend until 
the third day after his death, our Lord then came to make up 
most fully for his seeming neglect. His greeting of consolation 
to the sisters contained a doctrine which even the departed 
Lazarus would think it worth while to have died for, when he 
found that thereby he had been both the occasion of its an. 
nouncement, and the exemplification of its truth. “I am the 
resurrection and the life” (John xi. 25). It was not only to 
those much tried mourners that our Lord revealed this truth, 
A world was in His thoughts. Those whose hopes of Christ’s 
assistance had seemed to die a lingering death along with their 
departed brother, and to be buried with Him in His rocky tomb, 
stood there the unconscious representatives of the whole family of 
mortal men: and through them He addressed earth’s countless 
mourners, themselves all in turn to be laid low and mourned for. 
For their comfort during every age this doctrine was announced 
declaring Christ Jesus to be the Lord of life and death. Both the 
power of resurrection for the body, and the source of life to the 
soul, are claimed by Christ as His own; possessed by Him s0 
entirely that they are spoken of as part of His own very nature, 
the essential offspring of His divine existence. He not only 
claims to have them, but to de them. How changed the aspect 
of earth’s saddest scenes if this doctrine be true! When the 
Speaker implied that the mouldering body is not annihilated, 
and the soul, though disappearing, is still full of unquenchable 
life, simply because He has them both in His care, He claims to 
have planted such a holy light in the midst of the “ valley of the 
shadow of death,” as may assure each trembling entrant that in 
the gloom he need “ fear no evil.” 

For this all-important doctrine to be brought home to men’s 
hearts some proof of the most undoubted certainty was needed, 
and was given. The well-known miracle which followed exactly 
supplied the required proof. Although the body of Lazarus had 
now been so long dead, that the speedy corruption of a hot 
climate already had done much of its dreadful work, yet at the 
voice of Christ’s command, it was revived, renewed, restored 
to instant perfection of faultless health: and although the soul 
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had fled days before into the unknown obscurity brooding behind 
the shroud of death, yet at Christ’s command it too re-appeared 
with existence unhurt by divorce from the body; and the two, 
re-uniting, did homage to the life-giving voice that summoned 
them to appear. “ Jesus cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth; and he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go.” In the 
presence of all the wondering spectators, that restored body 
would give to Christ its testimony, “Thou art the resurrection ;” 
and the adoring soul proclaim, “It is indeed true; Thou art 
the life,’ At such a sight, what heart would not find its doubts, 
like the restored man’s grave-clothes, all being loosened and cast 
away; and itself emerging to a new life of faith, and hope, and 
joy, and love, centered and settled for ever on this Almighty 
redeemer, who so gloriously wielded “the keys of death and 
Hades.” The doctrine was safe. That kindred miracle had 
crowned it with triumphant truth. 

But even still our lesson is not complete. Other words had 
been breathed by Christ on the eve of that wondrous sign ; these 
would now flash across the recollection with a revealed depth 
of meaning before unfathomable. ‘“ He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die” (John xi. 25, 26). This 
prophecy accompanying the doctrine, would, after the miracle, 
become invested with irresistible attraction. In the first part of 
the promise hope is given for the frail body of each believer in 
Christ, that although in it he must undergo death, yet even that 
part of his nature shall again live: and in the second part of the 
promise hope is given for his true self, his soul, that he shall be 
whurt by separation from the body or by any of its consequences; 
and shall never die. 

So suitable is this prophetic promise to the kindred doctrine, 
and so firmly planted along with it on the certainty of miracu- 
lous evidence, that its hopes win their way into the heart, with- 
out requiring any additional effort for their reception; and 
nestling there become soon necessary to any true happiness. 
At the mouth of Lazarus’ opened tomb it is not hard to under- 
stand that each believer is a Lazarus, one whom Jesus loves, 
and who is sure to be called forth by that loving friend. The 
prophecy is the generalizing for all Christians of the principle 
applied to one case at Bethany. The meaning of that one 
great act would altogether be lost if it did not foreshadow some 
event, certain to affect all those who depart this life in Christ’s 
faith and fear, quite as powerfully as that one act affected 
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Lazarus. We can all rejoice in Christ’s ‘“‘ Lazarus, come forth,” 
because the same Redeemer says, “ Verily, I say unto you, The 
hour is coming when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live. All that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth, they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life” (John vi. 25, 28, 29), 
“ He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death” 
(Rev. ii. 11). While the soothing redemptive promise of bodily 
aud spiritual safety murmurs lovingly around the rocks of 
Bethany, we ourselves in our turn may lay us down in peace, 
fully assured that Christ “is able to keep that which we commit 
unto his trust.” 

Before going on to other examples we may notice that the 
three foregoing ones, while complete in themselves as illustra. 
tions of the connexions which link together doctrine, miracle, 
and prophecy, do not, as they stand, shew more than a part of the 
whole cumulative evidence, by which each great truth is actually 
substantiated throughout the New Testament. In example I,, 
for instance, the single miracle of feeding the five thousand, is 
only one of several miracles of a similar class, whose united 
evidence should be considered if we wish to form a correct 
survey of the amplitude of the foundation on which the doctrine 
rests. Every case in which our Saviour shewed His power to 
provide a miraculous supply of food, or to affect the natural 
constitution of substances used for food, told the same great 
truth that the nourishment of the body, and therefore of the 
soul also, was entirely in His hands. The other miracle of 
feeding nearly as many persons with seemingly most inadequate 
means; the changing of water into wine at Cana for the supply 
of the wedding guests; the large draughts of fishes twice pro- 
vided for the needy disciples, after they had toiled in vain for 
food ; accompanied in the second case with an equally miracu- 
lous supply of bread, and a burning fire of coals for preparing 
the food ;—all these were miracles of similar import to the one 
chosen for our example: all pointed to Christ as the Bread of 
Life. So also in example II. the miraculous cure of the palsied 
man, is only one out of a very large number of miracles of 
healing, which our Saviour worked in abundance wherever He 
went ; forming a magnificent class of similar witnesses to the 
truth of His doctrine, that He is the only Great Healer of 
disease for the soul, as He was for the body; able as easily to 
cure the inward sin and curse, as He evidently was to heal the 
outward effects of the curse on sin, troubling the body with its 
divers diseases. Again, in example III., the raising of Lazarus 
is Only one of a progressive series of similar redemptive acts; 
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including the restoration to life of the widow’s son at Nain, and 
of the ruler’s daughter at Nazareth; our Lord’s own resurrec- 
tion by His own inherent power; with the subsequent resurrection 
of a large number of departed believers, recorded thus by St. 
Matthew, ‘‘ And the graves were opened, and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared unto 
many.” By these various wonders Christ shewed His power of 
restoring the dead in every stage of death’s dread captivity, and 
in every stage of human life subject to that universal bondage. 
Nothing is left undone which could be required for the perfect satis- 
faction of all who trust Christ’s words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” Thus carefully, considerately, and with His usual 
graciousness, our Redeemer has multiplied the foundations of faith. 

We need do no more than just notice how with regard to 
the doctrines and prophecies there is also throughout the New 
Testament the same multiplied and cumulative evidence, sup- 
plied in each case by a large class of similar sayings, which may 
be easily grouped together round each central truth. Our ex- 
amples only required one or two from each class, to shew the 
threefold connexion we are treating of—many others will at 
once suggest themselves to each attentive searcher of the Bible. 

IV. Leaving more obvious instances of the threefold relation- 
ship we are following out, we will now turn to some in which it 
is not so clear, owing to the greater intervals of space or time 
which separated the subjects of each example from each other, 
or to the briefness of their mention in the sacred narrative. 
Going upon the principle that every doctrine has its kindred 
miracle and prophecy attached to it, our object is, when we meet 
with any one of these standing apparently alone, to find out the 
other kindred pair forming with it a complete redemptive trinity 
of truth, act, and promise. 

Our Saviour frequently used the natural phenomena of light 
and darkness as significant spiritual emblems. ‘This is the 
condemnation that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For 
every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light” (John iii. 19, 20). ‘ While ye have 
light, believe in the light” (xii. 36). “I am the light of the 
world” (vii. 5). 

Of these two contrasted spiritual conditions, Christ asserts 
that He is the source of the better one, Himself the soul’s light. 
Away from Him, separated from Him by ignorance or sin, we 
dwell in dangerous darkness; and this is the case whether we 
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have withdrawn ourselves from Him, or He has withdrawn Him. 
self from us. And the saving light of knowledge and virtue in 
us has to be kindled and fed by coming to Him in spirit and ip 
truth, and by abiding ever in His communion, to meet the beams 
streaming forth from our “‘ Sun of Righteousness.” From Him 
as their luminous centre, the Holy Trinity dispense their three. 
fold benefit, like the blended action of the warming, lightening, 
and chemical rays which unite to form each natural sunbeam, 
He is the light of the world, to warm human affections, to light 
up human understandings, to change human dispositions, till 
they become “ children of the light.” 

This doctrine is clear in itself; we now wish to find what 
miraculous evidence was given to attest its truth, and encourage 
men to seek Christ with the prayer on their lips, “ Lighten our 
darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord.” We might find a miracle 
to a certain extent fulfilling this purpose, in Christ’s opening 
the eyes of the blind; which He did, in one case, immediately 
after announcing Himself as the Light of the World (John vii) 
Opening that blind man’s eyes to see the light of day with 
all the objects made visible by it, does typify the need there is 
not only of spiritual light existing to be seen, but further of 
our being enabled, with opened eyes, to see it: since otherwise, 
like a blind man, dark in the very midst of light, an unbelieving 
mind might never be any the better for the existence of Christ’s 
truth all around it. But while this miracle does thus illustrate 
the power of Christ to open our hearts to see truth; it does not 
quite bear upon the point of Christ being Himself the source 
and substance of all the spiritual light or truth which our hearts 
when changed can perceive. The fitting proof of this doctrine 
would evidently be some miracle exhibiting Christ’s possession 
of divine power over the natural element of light, in such a 
way as to prove by analogy, that having that power over natural 
light, He must also have like power over the spiritual conditions 
represented by light and darkness. Indeed we may say that for 
the full illustration of the doctrine, two miracles would be re- 
quired; one, in which Christ produced light in the midst of 
darkness ; and another, in which He produced darkness in the 
midst of light. By two such miracles together, He would shew 
his possession of such a complete mastery over the glorious 
element in every circumstance, as could leave no doubt whatever 
of His having equal authority over spiritual states; able (for our 
encouragement) to turn its darkness into light, and also able 
(for our warning) to withdraw the light entirely, even when we 
fancy we have it in fullest possession. 


For two such miracles we do not search in vain. Both were 
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given; and they are exactly such as meet the wants of our 
inquiring faith. The first case,—of producing light amid dark- 
ness, is found in the transfiguration. ‘Jesus taketh Peter, 
James, and John his brother, and bringeth them into an high 
mountain apart; and was transfigured before them; and his 
face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light” (Matt. xvii. 1, 2). Though not distinctly stated, yet it 
is pretty clear, for several reasons, that this took place at night. 
Turning to the parallel account in Luke ix., we find that it 
occurred on one of the occasions when our Lord withdrew him- 
self to pray (ver. 28) which was generally at night; at its 
beginning His disciples were “ heavy with sleep ” (ver. 32); and 
they are said (ver. 37) to have come down from the mountain 
“on the next day.” This nightly exhibition would serve to 
heighten the magnificence of the scene; and would leave no 
room for doubting the divinity of the power producing such 
light from out of darkness. The second case, of creating dark- 
ness in the midst of light was reserved for a time most fitting 
for such a miracle—the crucifixion. He who was the light of 
the world had come to the hour of His greatest voluntary humi- 
liation in our stead, having allowed Himself to be crucified “ by 
wicked hands ;” and while His human life was ebbing fast away 
He gave a wondrous token of what our spiritual condition would 
be if we were left under that curse due to sin, which He was 
then bearing for our salvation on “ the accursed tree.” “It 
was about the sixth hour, and there was darkness over all the 
land until the ninth hour, and the sun was darkened; and about 
the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me” (Luke xxiii. 44, 45; 
Matt. xxvii. 46). The spiritual desolation and banishment from 
God into “ outer darkness,” which, but for Him, would have 
been our lot, could not have been better represented than by 
that three hours’ gloom, which He made to settle down over the 
land of Judea, beginning, we must remember, at full mid-day. 
And the relief from the fear of the curse finds its type in the 
passing off again of that darkness, the resuming by Christ of His 
light-giving character, after such a suflicient indication of His 
awful power to be also a darkness-giver to His enemies. On the 
whole, we cannot conceive a more satisfying basis for our belief 
in the doctrine that Christ is the light of the world, than is fur- 
nished by these two differing, yet similar, displays of His divine 
supremacy over natural light. We need not fear that our long- 
ings and strivings for the beams of knowledge, hope, holiness, 
and communion with a Redeemer will be unanswered, when we 
remember the comforting truths, that the glory of the crucifixion 
and the passing darkness of the cross combine to establish. 
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When, pondering these things in our hearts, we next turp 
to look for some kindred prophecies on this subject, we feel as 
we would on meeting some expected friend, when our eyes light 
upon such words as these,—“ I am come a light into the world, 
that whosoever believeth in me should not abide in darkness” 
(John xii. 46). “To him that overcometh I will give the mom. 
ing star” (Rev. ii. 28). “I am the bright and morning star,” 
“ He shewed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descend. 
ing out of heaven from God, having the glory of God; and her 
light was like unto a stone most precious. And the city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb was the light thereof, 
And the nations of them that are saved shall walk in the light 
of it: there shall be no night there” (Rev. xxi. 10, 11, 23, 25). 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in their hea. 
venly Father’s kingdom.” When the brilliant hopes of that 
eternal day stream into the soul, how few of its dull recesses 
remain in shadow. These prophetic promises at once are wel- 
comed as the easily recognized results of Christ’s being the light 
of men. Since He was so at His advent, He must be so for ever. 
If while humiliated in mortal flesh He could surround himself 
with such “excellent glory” and draw such humble homage 
from the orb of day, our present faith can foresee, though our 
present senses could not bear, the splendours of the actual and 
mental light, which, when glorified, He will shed around and in 
His redeemed assembled at that promised city. Even here the 
children of light find themselves constantly gaining such addi- 
tions of enlightened knowledge, affections, and pleasures, as are 
surprizing to themselves, when they look back at what they were 
before. Their path has been “like the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Most fitly then does the 
idea of a nightless everlasting day, of which Christ, the Lamb 
will be the light, foretel the coming vast and blessed increase of 
Christian perfections and enjoyments, whose faint early dawnings 
are even now lightening upon us. Only then shall we attain 
our greatest measure of all that is meant by “light,” because 
only then will He be seen in His full glory who is our “ light.” 
Unless that “consummation and bliss” were in prospect both 
for Him and us, He never would have considered it worth His 
while to leave that higher state, and suffer here on earth a par- 
tial eclipse. But with that prospect in view, the promises, the 
miracles, the doctrine, which He has brought into the world to 
lighten its darkest hearts, become all full of glory to Him, and 
harmoniously intelligible to us. 

V. Our next instance will be taken from some of our Lord’s 
most comfortable words: “Come unto me all ye that labour 
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and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you; and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart ; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
ad my burden is light” (Matt. xi. 28—30). ‘Peace I leave 
vith you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
give 1 unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid” (John xiv. 27). The attraction of such words is 
powerfully felt by any sin-laden, sorrow-troubled heart: it is 
predisposed already to embrace the doctrine that rest and peace 
are to be found in Christ; all that it wants to make it wholly 
repose on these loving words, is the complete assurance that 
Christ can give the rest and peace He offers. It asks, “Is He 
really able to refresh the careworn spirit, to quiet the tossings of 
passion, to calm the storms of a foreboding conscience: to give, 
mshort, all that is meant by ‘rest unto the soul.’ I long to 
tust Him, but the wildest elements of nature could not prove 
more untameable than my rebellious self has hitherto been: 
divine power alone can control me; has He then got this power? 
How can I be sure?” 

Searching therefore for a kindred miracle, such as may make 
sure the truth of Christ’s doctrine, we find that one completely 
meeting all our wishes was granted by Him, as we might expect 
from His usual considerate kindness. ‘‘ Now it came to pass on 
acertain day, that he went into a ship with his disciples: and 
he said unto them, Let us go over unto the other side of the 
lake. And they launched forth. But as they sailed he fell 
asleep: and there came down a storm of wind on the lake ; and 
they were filled with water, and were in jeopardy. And they 
came to him, and awoke him, saying, Master, master, we perish. 
Then he arose, and rebuked the wind and the raging of the 
water; and said unto the sea, Peace, be still; and they ceased, 
and there was a great calm. And he said unto them, Where is 
your faith? And they being afraid wondered, saying one to 
another, What manner of man is this! for he commandeth even 
the winds and water, and they obey him” (Luke viii. 22—25; 
Mark iv. 39). So many of our ordinary terms expressive of 
mental states are borrowed from the action of wind and water, 
that the bearing and appropriateness of such a miracle as this 
needs no pointing out. Nor will any one who has ever wit- 
nessed some of the grand accompaniments of a storm, been im- 
pressed with the tremendous nature of the forces at work, and 
felt his own insignificant powerlessness over them, be slow to 

lieve how completely divine must be the controlling word 

which in a moment could thus sink them all to rest. He will 

be convinced that when the same commanding voice says to the 
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soul, “TI will give you rest; Peace, be still ;’—it is as certain 
of supremacy over the elements of mind as of matter; and to 
the gracious speaker of such soothing words, he will come for 
relief in every spiritual agitation or mental disquietude, certain 
of feeling a great calm, a rest to his soul, soon succeeding to the 
tossing which he calls on his master to still. The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding was proclaimed, by every crest. 
fallen wave on the waters of Galilee, to be Christ’s sure “gift 
for men;” if coming to Him according to His invitation, we 
thereby entitle ourselves to rest on His atoning merits, to trust 
in His prevailing intercession, and to place the deserved empire 
of our will and homage of our grateful love at His disposal. 

Feeling this combined impression of the Saviour’s words and 
act, let the reader next send his thoughts onwards to the end of 
this present world, when mental and physical convulsions vill 
reach a climax of unspeakable awfulness ; and cast his eyes over 
the pages of Scripture to find if any kindred prophetic promise 
has been vouchsafed, to assure the sinner that even then Christ's 
peace will be his stay, never to fail nor to forsake him. “Let 
not your heart be troubled; these things have I spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world” (John xvi. 33). ‘And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; 
and there was no more sea”’——no more sea, é.e., no more of the 
troubles and fears which the restless ocean so well represents. 
* And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men: and he will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes: and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away ” (Rev. xxi.). Such promised peace for enduring ages, in 
full possession, and without alloy, is worthy of One who gives 
“not as the world gives,” only for a time, only in part, and only 
with alloy. We can indeed see that it is what must follow, when 
all that shall be saved having come to him for rest, the last 
storms of time shall be hushed, to let the overflowing goodness 
that on earth spoke words of peace, “ fulfil us with his heavenly 
benediction.” The same great truth is evidently woven into the 
prophecy, as into the doctrine and the miracle. Then what 
though we now pass through “‘the waves of this troublesome 
world,” they will last no longer, nor rise higher, than our con- 
trolling Saviour permits; and in the end will bear our bark 
onwards to that eternal quietude which “no storms can _ preveut 
or destroy.” 
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VI. The perishable nature of this world’s possessions gave 
our Saviour frequent opportunity of urging His disciples to ex- 
pend their lives in a more lasting investment; and at the same 
time of assuring them that He was able and ready to provide 
them with “all things requisite and necessary for the body,” if 
they would devote their lives to His service. When He sent 
them away from Him on evangelizing work in different directions 
over the country, instead of previously furnishing them with 
money and other necessaries that seemed absolutely essential for 
unknown missionaries travelling among strangers, His directions 
included these most astonishing rules: “Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, nor money ; 
neither have two coats apiece” (Luke ix. 3). Again, when 
addressing Himself more generally to all Christians, Christ’s 
bidding is, ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal. Take no (anxious) thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? for after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek ; but seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto you” 
(Matt. vi. 19, 20, 31, 33). Beautiful and consoling as these 
words are when heartily believed by a well disciplined faith, yet 
at first faith does need some firm standing ground before it can 
grasp with all sincerity this doctrine of such unreserved trust in 
an unseen Provider. The natural human endowment of prudent 
forethought instinctively leads us to make effort to secure tem- 
poral supplies as a paramount object in life; and suggests innu- 
merable misgivings which drag faith back, by undermining its 
footing. Faith therefore seeks some reassuring proof, that if it 
trusts this doctrine it will not trust in vain. It inquires, “ Was 
this course of life ever tried? Did Christ ever actually shew 
that where no previous provision had been made by themselves, 
He could miraculously provide His obedient disciples with every 
necessary, and make everything become tributary to the fre- 
quently recurring wants of men otherwise perfectly poor?” 

Making allowance for its infirmities, our Lord has given a 
gracious answer to such unfledged faith, incapable yet of soaring 
to the eagle heights of Christian assurance. For the actual 
results of the missionary directions already quoted did most 
fully realize all that the most sanguine of the disciples could 
have expected. Of no single thing were they ever in want; 
and long after that period He recalled this fact for their en- 
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couragement : “ When I sent you without purse and scrip and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? and they said, Nothing” (Luke 
xxii. 36). Miracles had waited upon their footsteps, and been 
their purveyors. But, besides that, our Lord gave another 
miraculous token of more general applicability, by which all 
heaven seeking Christians may be assured that their wants will 
be cared for. He and one of His disciples were once suddenly 
asked for the usual customary tax levied upon all Jews by Moses’ 
command for the support of their national worship and _ services, 
They were placed by this question in a dilemna. From the 
depths of their usual poverty not a coin could be produced; yet 
not to pay the tax would have seemed impious. Where was the 
money to come from? This difficult position was a sample of 
many others like it, which the forebodings of doubt would suggest 
to the mind as likely to occur among poor Christians devoting 
their chief energies to the kingdom of God: and the way in 
which the difficulty was removed is therefore worthy of most 
careful remembrance. ‘Jesus saith unto Peter, Lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up 
the fish that first cometh up; and when thou hast opened his 
mouth thou shalt find a piece of money ; that take and give unto 
them for me and thee” (Matt. xvii. 27). Peter, a fisherman, 
would not soon forget this wondrous capture. From his own 
ordinary occupation he was taught a memorable spiritual lesson, 
How easily could the same authority, evidently Almighty, which 
summoned up supplies so unusual from these all engulphing 
ocean depths, watch over him at every time of need with equal 
solicitude. And Christians all may bear in grateful memory the 
appearance at Christ’s command of so capricious a creature, 
bearing its unwonted burden of a piece of money ; to assure us 
that its great master is able to provide for each hour of our 
needy existence, and for every unforeseen difficulty, even, if need 
be, by most unexpected and seemingly impossible means. With 
quiet confidence we may indeed determine not to fear for the 
future contingencies of life, since it appears from this miracle, 
so clearly, that the promise will be to the utmost verified, 
for those who seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 

Since these instructions of our Lord’s, on the wisdom of 
avoiding any too great devotion of labour and anxiety for the 
securing of earthly possessions, are based on the hope of con- 
sequently obtaining still greater and more enduring treasures i 
the next life; this naturally creatés the expectation of finding 
some distinct prophecies on the same subject, unfolding some 
idea of the heavenly inheritance, for which we are called upon 
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to forego worldly accumulations. Nor are we disappointed in our 
search. “ Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.” “ Peter said unto him, Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee : what shall we have therefore ?” 
“And Jesus said unte them, Verily I say unto you, that ye who 
have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of Man shall 
sitin the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold, and inherit everlasting life” (Matt. xix. 21, 23, 
29). “I go to prepare a place for you” (John xiv. 2). “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life” 
(Rev. ii. 10). ‘‘ He that overcometh shall inherit all things” 
(Rev. xxi. 7). Do we not feel in reading promises, so kindred 
in nature to the previous doctrines, that since they come from 
the same miracle-giving Saviour, they are as certain of fulfil- 
ment as were the declarations to the unprovided missionaries, or 
the secret command, heard and obeyed by a creature of the deep, 
tobe the bearer of instant subsidies for a needy disciple. And 
how befitting the generous character of our Lord it is, that, 
when those dangers to the soul arising from worldliness and the 
deceitfulness of riches are over, He should, from the splendours 
of His restored majesty, lavish all the blessings and enjoyments 
figured by the “ treasures” and “crowns” of “ everlasting life,” 
upon those who at His bidding forsook all earthly acquisitions. 
Most unworthy of Him it would have been to cut short men’s 
earthly hopes, without such a recompense in heavenly ones. 
Christians would in that case have been “of all men most 
miserable.” Had death closed in our prospects, what a meagre 
meaning would have seemed to emerge from Christ’s miracles 
and words, exhorting to present self-denial : it is only when we 
view them in the light of eternity, focussed by these prophecies, 
that we see anything worth seeing of the real glorious intentions 
of our Redeemer’s words and works. His provident care of His 
disciples here was but the ‘ earnest’ of what He will do hereafter; 
but the rough sketch of the plan left to be finished then ; only 
slight indications of the immense capabilities to be called forth 
ata future day, to enrich “ the poor in spirit,” who have become 
“heirs of the kingdom of heaven.” 

VII. Part of the deeply interesting conversation between our 
Lord and His disciples on the last evening they spent together, is 
devoted to the doctrine of union with Him, its mode of subsist- 
ence, its necessity to any real religion, and the danger of be- 
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coming for any reason cut off from him,—the source of vital 
spirituality. “I am the true vine, and my Father is the hus, 
bandman. Every branch that beareth not fruit by me he taketh 
away ; and every branch that beareth fruit he pruneth it that it 
may bring forth more fruit. Abide in me, and I in you: as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me and I in him the same 
bringeth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing, 
If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered, and men gather them, and cast them into the fire and 
they are burned. Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit.”” The vine was probably suggested as the immedi. 
ate illustration of this doctrine, by the “fruit of the vine” they 
had just been partaking of at the Paschal supper, or by some tree 
trained up the wall, and shewing its rich early clusters, at the 
window of the house they partook of the supper in; or perhaps 
by the carefully tended vineyards which they would be passing 
on their way out to Gethsemane. But any fruit bearing tree 
would evidently have supplied the requisite illustration. The 
vigorous decision of our Lord’s doctrine here leaves neither 
believer nor unbeliever in doubt as to their prospects or condi- 
tions in God’s sight. Either, as indicated by this passage, they, 
by faith and well used means of grace, are in living union with 
their soul’s life-giving Lord ; or, separated by sin, and cut off 
by careless disregard of divine ordinances, they have no prospects 
should such disunion continue, but that dread withering and 
gathering for the burning. When we examine the method in 
which grapes are produced on a sound healthy branch, united 
firmly to the parent stem, we find it is by gradual changes, under 
the action of light and air, produced on the plain rain water 
sucked up by the lower stem and roots, and passed on through 
the main stem to the furthest extremity of the branch. The 
action by which the water there becomes modified into so differ. 
ent a fluid as the wine, derived ultimately from the grapes, is one 
of the slow and mysterious natural processes ordained by the 
omnipotent Creator, which man cannot explain or imitate. If 
therefore, our Lord by His own independent miraculous power 
could produce some such similar result, evolving from pure water 
the ripened juice of the grape, that would clearly be an appro 
priate token to the believer that He could also, equally well, 
nourish the vitality of any soul united to Him, until it brought 
forth the acceptable fruits of good works. While, on the other 
hand, if Christ, by His own independent miraculous agency, 
could shew His power to arrest the vitality and destroy the 
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natural functions of any fruit-bearing tree, so that its branches 
become lifeless and fit only for burning, that would be an appro- 
priate and sufficient token to the unbeliever, that if his commu- 
nion with Christ is discontinued by sin he will wither away, and 
becoming fit for nothing in the great Husbandman’s eyes, has 
only that awful burning to look for as his end. 

Now both these tokens were vouchsafed by the Lord. The 
first of these proofs, which reason requires for the support of 
faith, is found in the miracle at Cana’s marriage feast ; which, 
while teaching many other direct lessons, furnishes us, in the 
mode of its performance, with the required illustration. For 
water, the simple fluid supplied to the tree in rain, was then, at 
Christ’s word, instantaneously turned into perfect wine, the 
ripened and finished produce of the vine. Christ thus did 
rapidly, and without using even the intermediate means of sap, 
stem, branches, sun, air, etc.—what is done by the Creator in 
nature slowly and with these means, whenever the vine is made 
to bear its fruit. The same hand must therefore be at work i 
both cases: Christ proved Himself to be one with the God of 
nature. He must therefore also be able to work all those 
sanctifying changes in those united to Him by faith, which are 
able through the means of grace to make them living, fruit-bear- 
ing, and pleasing to the owner of the spiritual vineyard. By 
this, the believer’s encouragement to keep himself by all means 
united to Christ is strengthened to the utmost. 

The other required ‘display of Christ’s power to destroy a 
fruitless vitality is found in the miracle of withering up the barren 
fig-tree. ‘“ Now, on the morning, as he returned to the city, he 
hungered ; and when he saw a fig-tree in the way he came to it, 
and “feand nothing thereon but leaves only, and said unto it, 
Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth for ever. And presently 
the fig-tree withered away ” (Matt. xxi. 18, 19). The principle 
of vitality being the same in the fig-tree as in the vine, this 
difference, in the tree operated upon, changes nothing in the 
significance of the lesson deducible from its destruction. We 
learn from it that the same destroying word can produce as 
certain a withering of spiritual life, im avy who excite his dis- 
pleasure. Reluctantly, indeed, and not till after long patience, 
would our Lord send forth such a withering sentence not on a 
senseless tree, but on a feeling soul: yet, if it is sent forth it will 
cause as decisive and irresistible a blight. The unholy man’s 
warning is exhibited here perpetually. 

Now, combining these two miracles together they will be 
seen to comprise all that could be required to give credit to the 
doctrine. They shew the designed connexion between Christ’s 
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teaching and working ; placing the former upon the same level of 
indisputable divinity as the latter so majestically occupies. 

The same idea of the fruitful tree is finally carried on into 
the distant future by kindred prophecies. ‘I have chosen you 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain” (John xv. 16). “ Every plant 
that my heavenly father hath not planted shall be rooted up” 
(Matt. xv. 13). “To him that overcometh will I give to be 
nourished by the tree of life, which is in the midst of the para. 
dise of God.” “And he shewed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb. And on either side of the throne there was the tree 
of life which bare twelve fruits and yielded her fruit, and the pro. 
duce of the tree was for the healing of the nations. And there 
shall be no more curse” (Rev. ii. 7; xxii. 1—3). 

Having in these foregoing examples indicated some of the 
many mutual connexions which we believe to exist throughout all 
Scripture, between the three great components of God’s revealed 
word, doctrine, miracle, and prophecy; we for the present vill 
leave the subject to the reflections of the reader. We do not 
think we lay too much stress on this principle of mutual con- 
nexion, if we claim for it the position of a distinct rule or canon 
for the interpretation of these three grand branches of Scripture 
truth. It will, if he follows it out, be found applicable to all 
the miracles and teachings of Old and New Testament prophets 
and apostles, in a less uniform manner indeed than to the results 
of our Lord’s own prophetic mission, but yet quite clearly and 
decisively. Many wonderful meanings and hidden instructions 
will meet him in his search, by which we feel sure he will find 
himself abundantly rewarded for the time and thought he may 
give to such sacred investigations. Many a time he will fed 
the language of the apostle stirring his heart’s adoration :—Oh, 
the depth of the riches, and of the wisdom, and of the knov- 


ledge of God! 
C. H. BR. 
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REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE BOOK OF JOB." 


Taat the English translation of the Book of Job, in our 
authorized version of the Scriptures, is exceedingly faulty, is, 
we presume, generally admitted by all persons competent to 
form an opinion on the subject. It is in fact incomparably the 
worst-translated book in the whole volume—almost every page 
abounding with errors more or less serious. 

The extreme incorrectness of the common version of Job is 
by no means an accidental circumstance, but arises from causes 
which are patent to every scholar. In the first place, the 
subject-matter of the book has a great deal to do with this. 
Instead of being simple historical narrative—like the greater 
part of the sacred volume—it consists of grave moral disquisi- 
tions. Then the book is, in all probability, the most ancient of 
all the inspired writings. Even the five books of Moses, in the 
judgment of some of the ablest modern critics, must yield the 
palm to the book of Job, as regards antiquity. In addition to 
which, as is well known, it is composed in a language of which 
there are no remains, except what the Old Testament itself 
contains. If to these considerations we add, that the ancient 
versions of Job—the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac, are ex- 
ceedingly incorrect and faulty, it will cease to surprise any 
reader, that an English translation of this book, made upwards 
of two hundred years ago, utterly fails to convey a fair repre- 
sentation of the original Hebrew. 

Indeed King James’s translators found the task on which 
they had entered so far beyond their ability, that in many 
instances they not only failed in giving the ¢rue meaning of the 
passage before them, but were reduced to the deplorable neces- 
sity of inserting sentences which have no meaning at all! 
Nothing would be easier than to extract scores of passages from 
the book of Job, which convey to the English reader no more 
meaning than if they had been couched in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics ! 

Take for instance the following :— 

“The things that my soul refused to touch are as my 
sorrowful meat” (vi. 7). 

“ And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom, that 
they are double to that which is” (xi. 6). 

“He shall deliver the island of the imnocent, and it is 
delivered by the pureness of thine hands” (xxii. 30). 


* Revised English Version of the Book of Job. By T. J. Conant, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew in Rochester Theological Seminary, U.S. Triibner and Co., London. 
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“Dead things are formed from under the waters; and the 
inhabitants thereof” (xxvi. 5). 

“The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; even the 
waters forgotten of the foot, they are dried up, they are gone 
away from men” (xxviii. 4). 

“Tf the men of my tabernacle said not; O that we had of 
his flesh! we cannot be satisfied ” (xxxi. 31). 

“Should it be according to thy mind? he will recompense 
it, whether thou refuse, or whether thou choose, and not I” 
(xxxiv. 33). 

“ But now because it is not so, he hath visited in his anger; 
yet he knoweth it not in great extremity” (xxxv. 15). 

“The noise thereof showeth concerning it; the cattle also 
concerning the vapour” (xxxvi 33). 

“By reason of breakings, they purify themselves ” (xli. 25). 

Now these passages—and it would be easy to add to them— 
are not mere misrenderings; they are absolute nonsense. It is 
quite obvious that the translators were at a loss how to render 
them, and were thus compelled either to pass them quite by, 
or else insert the ridiculous absurdities which we have just 
transcribed. 

The vast progress which has been made of late in the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, happily enables us to remove 
these, and many other, unsightly blots, from this portion of 
God’s holy Word. During the present century, Hebrew litera- 
ture, indeed, has been cultivated with surprising success. And 
as we might naturally expect, no portion of the Old Testament 
Scriptures has received so much attention as the book of Job. 
We could name at least ten or a dozen elaborate and valuable 
commentaries on this book alone, published in Germany by 
Hebrew scholars during the last quarter of a century. 

Having indulged in these preliminary remarks as to the 
imperative necessity of a new translation of the book of Job, 
we now proceed to an examination of the merits of that now 
before us. 

As regards the qualifications of Dr. Conant there can be no 
question that he is thoroughly competent for the important and 
responsible task which he has undertaken. He is well ac- 
quainted with the original language of the book. . Report speaks 
of him as the first Hebrew scholar in America. He is moreover 
a good German scholar—familiar with the works of most of the 
continental commentators and philologists. The importance of 
this knowledge can hardly we think be overrated. To the want 
of it may be ascribed the signal failure of all the attempts 
hitherto made by our own countrymen to produce a trans 
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lation of Job worthy of supplanting that in our English 
Bible. 

The first five chapters of the New Version present compara- 
tively few variations from the authorised translation. But the 
sixth chapter contains numerous alterations; and in order to 
give the reader a fair idea of the style of the New Version we 
shall give this part of the work in extenso, and then offer a few 
remarks on certain passages in it. 


Cuap. VI. 


1 Then answered Job, and said : 
2 O that my grief could be fully weighed, 
And all my calamity be laid in the balances. 
3 For now it would be heavier than the sands of the Sea ; 
For this cause, my words have been rash. 
4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, 
Whose poison drinketh up my spirit ; 
The terrors of God array themselves against me. 
5 Does the wild ass bray, by the fresh grass ; 
Or lows the ox at his fodder ? 
6 Can that which is tasteless be eaten without salt, 
Or is there any relish in the white of an egg ? 
7 My soul refuses to touch ! 
They are as food which I loathe. 
8 O that my request might come ; 
That God would grant my longing : 
9 And that it would please God to destroy me ; 
That he would let loose his hand, and cut me off. 
10 For it should still be my solace, 
Yea I would exult, in pain that spares not, 
That I have not denied the words of the Holy One. 
11 What is my strength that I should hope, 
And what is my end that I should be yet patient ? 
12 Is my strength the strength of stones, 
Or is my flesh of brass ? 
13 Is not my help within me gone ? 
And recovery driven away from me ? 
14 Kindness from his friend is due to the despairing, 
Ready to forsake the fear of the Almighty. 
15 My brethren are deceitful like the brook. 
As the channel of brooks that pass away : 
16 That become turbid from ice, 
The snow hides itself in them. 
17 At the time they are poured off they fail ; 
When it is hot they are consumed from their place, 
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18 The caravans, along their way, turn aside ; 

They go up into the wastes and perish. 

19 The caravans of Tema looked ; 

The companies of Sheba hoped for them : 
20 They were ashamed that they had trusted ; 

They came thither and were confounded. 

For now ye are become nothing ; 

Ye see a terror, and are dismayed. 

Have I said: Give to me; 

Or Bestow of your wealth for my sake. 

Or Deliver me from an enemy’s band, 

And from the hand of the violent set me free ? 

Teach ye me, and I will keep silence ; 

And make me kaow wherein I have erred. 

How forcible are right words ! 

But what does your upbraiding prove ? 

Do ye intend to censure words, 

When the words of the despairing are as wind? 

Ye would even cast lots for the orphan, 

And dig a pit for your friend. 

And now consent to look upon me; 

For I will not speak falsely to your face. 

Return, I pray ; let there be no wrong, 

Yea return ; I yet have a righteous cause. 

Is there wrong in my tongue ; 

Cannot my taste discern that which is perverse ? 

A comparison of this chapter with the translation in our 
common English Bible will shew that there are no less than 
twelve variations —all of them seriously affecting the sense. 
Let us look a little at them, and see how far they are justified 
by the original Hebrew. 

(1.) The first alteration of any importance occurs at the 
third verse: where instead .of “therefore my words are swal- 
lowed up,” the new version has: “for this cause, my words 
have been rash.” 

Contrary to his usual practice, the translator has no note 
explaining the reasons for this new rendering. A very slight 
examination however will suffice to justify the change. The 
word +, translated “swallowed up” in our version is one of the 
numerous ara Neyopeva of the book of Job, and the only pos- 
sible means of ascertaining its meaning is by referring to the 
ancient versions, or to the cognate dialects. In the present case 
unfortunately, the versions are so contradictory that their testi- 
mony is of very little worth. The learned Castell gives the 
meaning of the Arabic root, “to be rash.” And Gesenius 
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adopts this as the true sense of the passage here. Rosen- 
miiller’s translation is substantially the same “my words exceed 
due moderation.” On the whole, therefore, we think Dr. 
Conant’s rendering about the best that can be given. 
(2.) The next variation occurs ver. 7, where the common 
version reads : 
“The things that my soul refused to touch, 
Are as my sorrowful meat.” 


Instead of which Dr. Conant translates : 


“* My soul refuses to touch ! 
They are as food which I loathe.” 

Here there can be no question that the common version is 
wrong. Indeed it is utterly impossible to extract any meaning 
from it. It is sheer nonsense. There is nothing in the original 
answering to the first three words of that translation, which 
ought to have been in italics. By omitting these, and trans- 
lating the personal pronoun (79) the new version is the result. 
There can be no doubt that it is correct. 

(3.) The 10th verse presents the next variation. 

In our common version it runs thus :— 


“Then should I yet have comfort ; yea 1 would harden my- 
self in sorrow: let him not spare; for I have not concealed 
the words of the Holy One.” 

Instead of which Dr. Conant translates : 

“For it should still be my solace. 
Yea I would exult, in pain that spares not, 
That I have not denied the words of the Holy One.” 


That the new version is incomparably better than the old, in 
this instance, is obvious at first sight. It is moreover that 
adopted by Gesenius and Hupfeld — critics of the highest 
eminence. The original Hebrew amply sustains it. 

(4.) For “ prolong my days” (ver. 11), Dr. Conant renders 
“be yet patient,” in which he has the support of the Greek ver- 
sion of Aquila, and the Latin Vulgate—as well as of many 
eminent modern critics, e. g. Gesenius, De Wette, Ewald, and 
Heiligstedt. 

(5.) The next variation is a very striking one, presenting 
as it does a complete contrast to the Authorized Version, ver. 13. 
We place the two renderings in juxtaposition. 

“Ts not my help in me? And is wisdom driven quite from 
me ? 

“Ts not my help within me gone? 
And recovery driven away from me?” 
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Here, again, we have no doubt Dr. Conant is right. Not 
only is the sense that which exactly suits the context (see ver, 
11, 12), but all recent commentators, Umbreit, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, ete., agree substantially with the new version. Still 
we entertain some doubt respecting the word men in the second 
member, rendered “recovery.” Perhaps “ deliverance,” or 
“safety,” would be a preferable word; and in this opinion 
Gesenius, Ewald, De Wette, Hirzel and Heiligstedt agree. 

(6.) “To him that is afflicted pity should be shewed from 
his friend ; but he forsaketh the fear of the Almighty.” 


“ Kindness, from his friend, is due to the despairing, 
Ready to forsake the fear of the Almighty ” (ver. 14). 
Here there can be little doubt, that both the old and the new 
translations are at fault. As to the common rendering, it is 
sufficient to say, that it has no meaning; and we cannot believe 
that Job on this occasion uttered absolute nonsense. The trans- 
lation of Dr. Conant, it is true, makes good sense of the passage; 
but we think few Hebrew scholars would allow that the original 
admits such a rendering. The translation he has given in the 
margin, “ Else he will forsake the fear of the Almighty” is 
certainly admissible ; but the statement then is incorrect. We 
are perfectly satisfied that the text of this verse is corrupt, and 
it appears that Kennicott and De Rossi found a considerable 
number of manuscripts (23) with the reading ox») for om. We 
would certainly recommend the adoption of this variation. 
(7.) “ What time they wax warm, they vanish ; when it is 
hot, they are consumed out of their place.” 
“ At the time they are poured off they fail. 
When it is hot, they are consumed from their place.” (ver. 17). 
There is great difficulty in fixing the sense of the first member 
of this sentence. The word x rendered in our version “they 
wax warm” occurs nowhere else in the Bible, and lexicographers 
are anything but agreed as to the meaning. On the whole we 
see no sufficient reason for departing from the Authorized Version 
in this instance, especially as the Septuagint translates in the 
same manner; and the parallelism seems rather to require such 
a sense. 
(8.) “The paths of their way are turned aside; they go to 
nothing and perish.” 
“The caravans along their way turn aside ; 
They go up into the wastes and perish.” (ver. 18). 
Here the new version has strong claims to be received. “The 
paths of their way” certainly seems an unnecessary tautology, to 
describe the courses of streams; and What is still more to the 
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purpose, the word nimx, translated “paths,” occurs in the very 
next verse in the sense of “ troops” or “caravans.” The word 
m translated “nothing” in the second member is correctly 
rendered “ wastes.” Barnes, indeed, in his commentary asserts 
that the word “ does not occur in the sense of a desert elsewhere 
in the Scriptures ;” and he accordingly adheres to the common 
version. But this is not true: it is found in Deut. xxxii. 10 in 
that signification ; and also in this same book, chap. xii. 24, “and 
causeth them to wander in a wilderness” (sm). 

(9.) “ Ye see my casting down, and are afraid,” 

“Ye see a terror, and are dismayed.” (ver. 21). 

In this alteration Dr. Conant is fully sustained by all the 
lexicographers whom we have consulted. 

(10.) “ Do ye imagine to reprove words, and the speeches of 
one that is desperate, which are as wind?” 

“Do ye intend to censure words, 

When the words of the despairing are as wind?” (ver. 26). 

This is an improvement upon the common version, and is 
probably as good a translation as can be made, of the somewhat 
difficult passage. 

(11.) “Now therefore be content, look upon me, for it is 
evident unto you if I lie.” (ver. 28). 

This is manifestly incorrect ; it is indeed impossible to suppose 
that Job could have uttered such complete nonsense. The new 
version is a decided improvement ; and has the support of several 
eminent critics. There can be little doubt that it is the true 
sense of the passage. 

“ And now consent to look upon me, 
For I will not speak falsely to your face.” 

(12.) The last instance to be noticed occurs ver. 29. 

“Return I pray you, let it not be iniquity ; 
Yea, return again, my righteousness is in it.” 

Here again we have a sentence which it would puzzle Solomon 
himself to understand. The new version is decidedly preferable, 
and is probably correct. 

“ Return, I pray, let there be no wrong : 
Yea return; I yet have a righteous cause.” 

The critical examination which we have thus instituted must 
we think be pronounced, as on the whole, highly satisfactory. 
Only one or two instances occur of doubtful or objectionable 
renderings ; whilst, the remaining variations are so important 
and so valuable, that a flood of light is poured on this hitherto 
obscure chapter. 
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We now select one more passage for investigation :—viz., the 
difficult description of mining operations in chap. xxviii. 


Cuap.. XXVIII. Ver. 1—12. 


For there is a vein for the silver, 
And a place for the gold which they refine. 
Iron is taken out of the dust, 
And stone is fused into copper. 
He puts an end to the darkness ; 
And he searches out, to the very end, 
Stones of thick darkness, and of death-shade. 
He drives a shaft away from man’s abode ; 
Forgotten of the foot, 
They swing suspended far from men ! 
The earth, out of it goes forth bread ; 
And under it is destroyed as with fire. 
A place of sapphires are its stones ; 
And it has clods of gold. 

7 The path, no bird of prey has known it, 
Nor the falcon’s eye glanced on it ; 
Nor proud beasts trodden it, 
Nor roaring lion passed over it. 
Against the flinty rock he puts forth his hand ; 
He overturns mountains from the base. 
In the rocks he cleaves out rivers ; 
And his eye sees every precious thing. 
He binds up streams that they drip not ; 
And the hidden he brings out to light. 
But wisdom, whence shall it be found? 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


In the first verse, we think, 2 is correctly translated “for.” 
It seems to have here its true causal force, as confirming the 
previous course of argument. In this rendering Ewald, Hirzel 
and many recent commentators agree. 

The principal variation occurs in the fourth verse, which 
presents altogether different meanings in the two versions. 
There can be no doubt the new translation suits the context ad- 
mirably, but will the wsus loguendi admit of it? Let us examine 
the Hebrew, word by word. 

sm ye rendered in the common version, “the flood breaketh 
out,” and by Umbreit and others “the stream bursts forth,” is 
here “ he drives a shaft.” Gesenius renders the words the same, 
following Schultens. To this interpretation it is generally 
objected, that tm nowhere else bears any such signification 
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throughout the Scriptures. It means a stream of water, and a 
water channel, but nowhere a shaft of a mine. This is certainly 
the case, but there are several instances in which it denotes a 
valley or gorge, quite apart from any connexion with water. See 
especially Numb. xxiv. 6. “ As the valleys are they spread forth,” 
and Gen. xxvi. 17, 19; and 2 Kings iii. 17. From this signifi- 
cation the transition is very slight to that of a passage into a 
mine. And accordingly the version “he drives” or “sinks a 
shaft” is adopted by most of our recent commentators. As to 
the objection to the meaning here assigned to the verb yw, we 
think this of very little force. Its common meaning is to “ break” 
or “rend,” and here the word refers to the act of breaking, or 
cutting through the earth, in order to open a passage to the veins 
of precious metal. 

#2 via 1 «= These words, denoting, according to the transla- 
tion in the common version, “ they are dried up, they are gone 
away from men,” are by Dr. Conant, and many recent commen- 
tators, rendered “‘ they swing suspended, far from men.” This 
sense suits the context certainly ; but we think there is some 
difficulty about the translation. The verb 4 it is true is said by 
Gesenius to mean pependit, pendulus fuit, but the only passage 
he adduces as supporting this meaning is the very obscure and 
doubtful one in Prov. xxvi. 7. “The legs of the lame are not 
equal,” or as he renders it, “The legs hang down from the lame.” 
It certainly were to be wished, that some more clear and obvious 
passage could be cited in support of this signification. Yet the 
argument from the cognate languages is of great force, and 
perhaps may be allowed to decide the question. The verb yv un- 
doubtedly does mean in Kal ¢o swing to and fro, or to vibrate, as 
may be seen in ] Sam. i. 13, and Isa. vii. 2. 

The only other variation of importance occurs in the following 
verse. ‘The second member ww) yen is rendered in our common 
version—‘ is turned up as it were fire,” and by Dr. Conant, “ is 
destroyed, as with fire.’ Weare rather dubious as to this ren- 
dering. Certainly the train of thought seems to require some 
such meaning as that in our version. The surface of the earth 
produces bread; the bowels of the earth contain stones of fire, 
as precious stones are elsewhere denominated, Ezek. xxviii. 14, 16. 
Comp., Stat. Theb., ‘“arcano florentes igne smaragdi.” It is 
important, too, that the Septuagint confirms the common version 
here, iroxdtw avris eotpadn woel wip “underneath it, is 
turned up as it were fire.” 

Our space will scarcely allow us further to quote any ex- 
tended passages, but we are desirous of directing attention to a 
few additional instances of decidedly improved rendering which 
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have come under our notice. We propose to give first the 
common version, and then Dr. Conant’s amended translation, 


Ch. iii. 8. “ Who are ready to raise up their mourning,” 
“They that are skilled to raise up the leviathan,” 
Ch. iii. 24. “ For my sighing cometh before I eat.” 
“ For with my food comes my sighing.” 
Ch. ii. 25. “ The thing which I greatly feared is come upon me.” 
“*T feared evil and it has overtaken me.” 
Ch. iv. 19. “ Which are crushed before the moth.” 
“Who are crushed like the moth.” 


Ch. v. 15. “ But he saveth the poor from the sword, 
From their mouth and from the hand of the strong.” 
“So he rescues the victim from their mouth, 
And the needy from the hand of the strong.” 
Ch. vii. 9. “ So he that goeth down to the grave.” 
“So he that goes down to the under-world.” 


The world ‘iw is similarly translated wherever else it occurs, 
Without question the term under-world is the very best English 
equivalent that can be found for this word. ‘Grave’ is altogether 
incorrect, and ‘ Hades’ is a Greek word which many English 
readers do not understand. 


Ch. x. 1. “My soul is weary of life, I will speak in the bit- 
terness of my soul.” 
“My soul is weary of my life, 
I will give free course to my complaint.” 


. “If I be wicked, wo unto me, and if I be righteous, 
yet will I not lift up my head. I am fullof 
confusion ; therefore see thou mine affliction.” 

“Tf I am wicked, woe unto me! 
And if righteous, I may not lift up my head,— 
Filled with shame, and the sight of my misery.” 


. “For it increaseth. Thou huntest me as a fierce 


lion ; and again thou shewest thyself marvellous 
upon me.” 


“Tf it lift itself up, thou dost hunt me like the 
lion ; 
And shew again thy wondrous power upon me.” 
. “Changes and war against me.” 
“ With host succeeding host against me.” 


. “ Canst thou by searching find out God? ” 
“ Canst thou find out the deep things of God?” 
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Ch. xv. 8. “ Hast thou heard the secret of God ?” 
“* Hast thou. listened in the council of God ?” 


Ch. xv. 29. “ He shall not be rich, neither shall his substance 
continue, neither shall he prolong the perfection 
thereof in the earth.” 

‘** He shall not be rich, nor shall his wealth endure, 
nor shall their possessions spread abroad in the 
earth.” 


Ch.xvii. 12. “They change the night into day; the light is short 

because of darkness. 

13. If I wait, the grave is mine house; I have made 
my bed in the darkness.” 

12. “ Night is joined to day: light is just before dark- 
ness. 

13. Lo, I wait my abode in the under-world, in the 
darkness I have spread my couch.” 


These instances of improved rendering will, we think, suf- 
fice to convince the reader of the immense superiority of the 
new translation over the Authorized Version. A very careful 
and minute examination of the whole work has impressed us 
with the belief that it is unquestionably the best English ver- 
sion yet executed. Barnes’s translation at the end of his com- 
mentary on Job occupied that position previously, but it must 
certainly yield to that now before us. The two translators, 
indeed, cannot for a moment be placed on the same footing as_ 
Hebrew scholars. Many passages in Barnes contain errors 
which have no place in Conant’s translation. The acquaintance 
of the former with modern German commentaries appears also 
to be very slight indeed ; a circumstance which seriously de- 
tracts from the value of his translation. 

The following, amongst other examples, have struck us as 
decided errors on the part of Barnes, corrected by Dr. Conant. 


Barnes. “ Truly wrath destroyeth the fool 
And indignation kills the man easily seduced [to 
sin].” 
Conant. “ For grief slayeth the foolish, 
And envy killeth the simple” (chap. v. 2). 
Barnes. “ Return now, let it not be assumed to be evil, 
Return again, for my vindication is in it (in my 
argument).” 
Conant. “ Return, I pray, let there be no wrong. 
Yea return, I yet have a righteous cause ” (vi. 29). 
Barnes. “ So he that goes down to the grave cometh up again 
no more.” 
T2 
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Conant. “So he that goes down to the under-world shall not 
come up”? (vii. 9). 

The word ‘x never means the grave, but answers to the 
Greek Hades, the invisible world—the separate state. The only 
solitary passage in which it seems to be correctly rendered, grave, 
in our common version—Psalm exli. 7, “ Our bones lie scat. 
tered at the grave’s mouth,” is, in all probability, an error. The 
passage should be translated “ By the command of Saul.” It 
is well known that the Hebrew letters for Sheol, the under. 
world, and Sau/ are exactly alike, with the exception of the 
vowel-points, which were not inserted in manuscripts originally, 
It is most probable, therefore, that the verse means “ Our bones 
lie scattered, at the command of Saul.” 


Barnes. “Tf he arrest, and imprison, and bring to trial, 
Who then can prevent him? ” 
Conant. “If he pass by, and shall apprehend, 
And call an “assembly, who will answer him ?” 
(Chap. xi. 10,) 
The verb x evidently means ¢o answer, here, as it is correctly 
rendered by our translators in chap. xiii. 22. 


Barnes. “ For deceitful man would seem to have a heart.” 
Conant. “ But vain man is void of understanding ”’ (xi. 12). 
It is difficult to attach any meaning here to Barnes’s render. 
ing. Dr. Conant’s removes every difficulty. 
Barnes. “ And would declare to thee the secrets of wisdom; 
For they are double what we can understand.” 
Conant. “ And would shew thee the secrets of wisdom. 
How manifold is understanding ” (xi. 6). 
Barnes. “He that is ready to slip with his feet, 
In the eyes of him that is at ease, 
Is as a cast-away torch.” 
Conant. “ There is scorn for misfortune 
In the thought of the secure, 
Ready for those who waver in their steps” (xii. 5). 
Barnes. “ His bones are full of his secret sins.” 
Conant. “ His bones are full of his youth ” (xx. 11). 


There is no word in the Hebrew here signifying “ sins;” 
and the Syriac, Chaldee, and LXX. agree in rendering as Dr. 
Conant does. Some commentators have referre d to Psalm 
xe. 8, in defence of the translation “secret sins.” But, 
Heiligste dt remarks, the context there naturally coal such 
an explanation. 
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Barnes. “ Lo, their good, [you say] is not in their hand, 
(Far from me be the defence of the wicked) .” 
Conant. “ Lo, their good is not in their hand, 
Far from me is the council of the wicked” (xxi. 16). 
Here Barnes appears to have entirely missed the train of 
thought. Job means to say—* Do not think, because I say the 
wicked sometimes prosper, that therefore I regard their pros- 
perity to be owing to themselves, or to be in their own power. 
On the contrary—How often is the lamp of the wicked put 
out, and how often cometh their destruction upon them ” 
(ver. 16). 
Barnes. ‘“‘ Would he contend with me with his mighty power? 
No: he would give me strength.” 
Conant. “ Would he with great power contend with me? 
No! he surely would give heed to me”’ (xxiii. 6). 
This is a decided improvement upon the old and absurd 
translation, and was first pointed out, we believe, by Le Clerc. 


Barnes. “‘ For what is the hope of the hypocrite when (God) 
cuts him off? 
When he taketh away his life?” 
Conant. “ For what is the hope of the impure though he despoil, 
When God shall take away his soul?” (xxvii. 8.) 


The new translation is unquestionably the correct one. It 
is supported by the Chaldee, the Syriac, and Jerome. Also by 
Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius and others. 

The passage in chap. xxxi. 15—so often quoted as a motto 

and that mine adversary 

had written a book,” disappears both in the version of Barnes 
and Conant. We cannot but think however that the former 
has mistaken the true meaning. We place both renderings 
before the reader. 
Barnes. “O that he would hear me! 

Behold my defence! may the Almighty answer me! 

Would that he who contends with me, would write 

down his charge ! ” 

Conant. “‘O that I had one who would hear me! 

Behold my sign; let the Almighty answer me, 

And my adversary write a charge.” 
Or as he gives it in the margin :— 

“ And the charge my adversary has written.” 

This appears decidedly preferable. We think Barnes alto- 

gether in error in supposing Job to desire that God would write 
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down his charge against him. For how could he with any 
propriety go on to say in the next verse :— 
“ Surely I would take it upon my shoulder, 
And bind it as a crown to me,” etc.? 


How was it possible for him thus to triumph in a bill of 
accusation coming from the God of truth? The idea is alto. 
gether preposterous. 

Barnes. “ Although thou sayest that thou canst not see him, 
Yet justice is with him; only wait thou for him. 
But now the visitations of his anger are almost as 
nothing. 
And he has not taken cognizance with strictness of 
transgression. 
Job hath opened his mouth with understanding,” ete, 


Conant. Much less when thou sayest ‘Thou regardest him 
not.’ 
The cause is before him; and wait thou for him. 
But now because his anger visits not, 
Nor does he strictly mark the offence ; 
Therefore Job fills his mouth with vanity,” ete. ( 
14—16.) 

It would be easy to add to these instances. Indeed the 
superiority of Dr. Conant’s translation is marked throughout 
the whole book. Still it must not be supposed that we regard 
it as faultless. Already we have had occasion, in some few 
cases to express doubts as to the correctness of the new version. 
But we have yet to notice three or four striking errors of judg- 
ment on the part of this eminent Hebrew scholar—which afford 
another exemplification of the truth of the remark, how unsafe 
it is to entrust the translation of the inspired writings to any 
one individual however accomplished. 

The first instance of decided want of judgment we have to 
notice occurs in the thirteenth chapter, verse 15, where Job 
expresses his unwavering confidence in God—in terms the most 
striking that can possibly be conceived :— 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
which Dr. Conant has altered into the miserable sentiment :— 
“ Behold he will slay me, I may not hope.” 
And on what ground is this alteration made? It appears that 
the Hebrew text in most MSS. favours Dr. Conant’s translation, 
but these same MSS. have a note called Keri which informs the 
reader that the text is in one word erroneous, and that it should 
be read as our common version gives it. Under such circum 
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stances one would suppose the safest course would be to follow 
the Masoretic reading. But, by some unaccountable caprice, 
critics have chosen to reject it, and to adhere to the—as we 
think—corrupt reading. 

What renders such a step utterly inexcusable here is the 
fact that all the ancient versions are against them. The Sep- 
tuagint, Syriac, Chaldee, Vulgate, Arabic of Saadias, all read 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
We trust then the present meaningless language will not be 
allowed to supplant one of the very finest and noblest expres- 
sions of confidence in an unseen God, amidst the most trying 
circumstances, which the whole Bible contains. 

Another passage occurs to us as erroneous in chap. xxxv. 2. 

“ My righteousness, thou saidst, is more than God’s,”’ 
where the Authorized Version agrees with Dr. Conant’s reading. 
Still the sentiment is so truly blasphemous that we cannot think 
it possible that this is the correct rendering. The meaning 
evidently is—‘‘ My righteousness is before God,” or as the Sep- 
tuagint has it—“ I am righteous in the sight of God.” 

Another erroneous translation, as we cannot but think, 
occurs chap. xxiv. ver. 1, where Dr. Conant’s version has— 

“ Why, if times are not hidden from the Almighty, 

Do they that know him not see his days.” 

Now, we would submit to the reader whether there be any 
meaning in the first member of this sentence. Is not the bare 
supposition, that times can be hidden from the Almighty absurd 
inthe extreme? Why not adopt the rendering given by some 
recent commentators ?— , 

“Why are not scasons (of judgment) appointed by the 
Almighty ? 
And why do not those who know him behold his days ? ” 

In fairness we ought to add that the marginal reading in Dr. 
Conant’s version is very much less exceptionable; and is sub- 
stantially that of Schultens. 

“Why are times not treasured up by the Almightly ?” ete. 

Still, it is difficult to know how times can be said to be trea- 
sured up. Surely the term jy is better translated appointed, 
which it seems to mean in chap. xv. 20. 

One more mistake we venture to point out in chap. xxxviii. 
ver, 31 :— 

“ Dost thou bind the soft influences of the Pleiads, 

Or loose the bands of Orion ? ” 
Two objections occur to the translation of the first member of 
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this sentence—It tends to favour a belief in astrology—and it 
fails to preserve the antithesis. If the Almighty did addres 
Job thus respecting the “ soft influences of the Pleiads,” we hold 
that it is impossible: to deny that that constellation exerts 
certain beneficial influences upon the earth. We are aware that 
the expression is commonly explained as referring to the vernal 
influence of spring, when the Pleiads first appear. But such 
an interpretation does violence to the language, which can only 
fairly mean, we think, that a direct influence for good is exerted 
by that collection of stars upon the present world. 

Then, too, the antithesis is not sustained by the translation 
before us. In the second member of the sentence Jehovah asks 
“‘ Dost thou loose the bands of Orion?” What we should ex- 
pect in the first member, therefore, in connexion with dind o 
fasten is, the bands of the Pleiads. Accordingly, Gesenius gives 
this as the only meaning of the word nizwp in his Thes. and his 
Manual Lexicon. The Septuagint translates it by the same 
term decpuos, a chain or band. So does the Targum, and both 
Kimchi and Jarchi. The majority of the most able modem 
critics adopt the same rendering, e.g. Umbreit, Hirzel, Heilig. 
stedt, Schlottmann and Hahn. Why Dr. Conant should return 
to the old rendering of the authorized version is altogether 
incomprehensible. He seems also to have entirely missed the 
meaning of the passage itself. In the note he speaks of the 
bands of Orion being loosed during the spring, because it was 
then invisible. But we conceive nothing can be plainer than 
that the reference is to the bond by which the various stars 
forming the constellation Orion were united together. “ Dost 
thou hold together the stars of the Pleiads; or canst thou loose 
the bond which unites those of Orion?” It will be granted, 
that this translation conveys a far more sublime sentiment than 
that contained in the version of Dr. Conant. 

There are also some other passages which we cannot regard 
as giving the true sense of the words, but it should be remem- 
bered that no commentator hitherto has succeeded any better; 
aud probably the original text is itself corrupted. As an ei 
ample we give the following passage :— 

“ But if thou art filled with the judgment of the wicked, 

Judgment and justice will lay hold of thee.” 


“ For beware, lest anger stir thee up against chastisement; 
And a great ransom shall not deliver thee” (xxxvi. 17, 18). 


Another is found in chap. xxxix. ver. 13 :— 


“The wing of the ostrich waves exultingly ; 
With pious pinion and plumage ?” 
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As the ostrich is notorious for the want of all natural affec- 
tion towards her offspring, and, indeed, “ leaves her egg in the 
earth,” ‘forgetting that the foot may crush them,” etc., ver. 
14, 15, Dr. Conant endeavours to make good sense by inserting 
the mark of interrogation at the end of the verse. But the 
introduction of the question in such a connexion has the most 
ludicrous effect, and is altogether out of place. There can be 
little doubt that the text is corrupt here. No commentator has 
ever succeeded in getting any tolerable sense from the passage. 

Before closing, we would make one more remark on the ver- 
sion before us. This has reference to the translation of the 
word 73 in the different places where it occurs in the first and 
second chapters. Our translators have uniformly rendered it 
there by the word “ curse ;” but Dr. Conant renders it “ for- 
sake,” “renounce,” and in one case “ bless.” The following 
are his translatious :— 


“Tt may be that my sons have sinned, and have forsaken 
God in their hearts” (chap. i. 5.) 

“ But put forth now thy hand, and touch all that he hath,— 
if he will not renounce thee to thy face!” (ver 11, and chap. 
ii. 5.) 

“Dost thou still hold fast thy integrity? Bless God and 
die!” (chap. ii. 9.) 


In all these instances Dr. Conant places in the margin the 
reading of our common version, viz., “curse,” and we would 
strongly urge its adoption in the text, having ourselves no doubt 
that this is the proper translation. Not only does this sense 
best suit the context, but the ancient versions, with hardly a 
single exception, render the wérd “curse.” The Old Latin 
version, or, as it is usually called, J¢alic, adopts “ maledico” 
as the translation; Jerome does the same. The LXX. sub- 
stantially agrees, and the ancient Syriac translates in every one 
of these instances by the verb Le 8 “ to curse.” 

We have thus endeavoured to give the reader as full and 
exact an idea of Dr. Conant’s Job as the limited nature of our 
space will allow. It will be perceived that we have formed a 
very favourable impression of the work. It is in our judgment 
unquestionably the best translation of that valuable and inter- 
esting book which has ever appeared in the English language. 
Indeed to those who have perused the miserable performances 
which passed for English versions of Job, previous to that of 
Barnes, it is really refreshing to meet with a work like this. 
The present translator, as we have already observed, is fully 
qualified as a first-rate Hebrew and German scholar for the task 
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to which he has given himself. He also possesses what is 
almost equally necessary—a good knowledge of vernacular Eng. 
lish—and moreover a sound judgment not easily led astray by 
ingenious fancies and unfounded theories. Thus furnished, he 
has produced a work of which America may well be prond; a 
work which we fully believe is destined to remain an enduring 
monument of the ripe scholarship, solid judgment, and unques- 
tionable ability of the learned translator. 
W. E. T, 








THE EARLY CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


To ascertain what the inhabitants of Scotland have obtained 
from Christianity it is right and proper that we consider fora 
little the darkness and superstition from which the glad tidings 
released them. This will enable many of us to appreciate more 
than we have perhaps hitherto done, the blessings of a Church 
establishment, whether supported voluntarily or by the State. 
Fully to realize the blessings of Christianity and of religious 
liberty, we must try to ascertain what the reign of superstition 
really is, just in the same way that a man realizes the blessings 
of health when he recovers from some severe illness. 

When Julius Cesar (August 26th, B.c. 55, in the consulship 
of Pompey and Crassus) led his conquering legions into Great 
Britain, and for the first time informed the Roman Senate that 
such a place as Britain existed, the Celtic tribes then inhabiting 
the island were governed and instructed by a peculiar class of 
priests called Druids. These Druids or Pagan priests were found 
by the Romans wherever tribes of the great barbarian nation 
called the Celtz existed. All the information we can now obtain 
regarding the Druids is found in the works of several Roman 
writers, especially those of the great Julius Cesar himself. 
From such authorities we learn that the Druids were the Pagan 
priests of the nation called the Celtz, and that they everywhere, 
especially in Britain, opposed the progress of the Roman nation. 
The two principal schools, or rather settlements, of the Druids in 
Britain were situated on two islands; viz., the Island of Iona in 
Scotland, and the Island of Anglesey in Wales. We may here 
remark that the ancient name of Iona was Isle of the Druids, 
and that Druidical remains are said by antiquaries still to exist 
on it and the adjoining Island of Mull. In the year of our Lord 
61, the Roman general Paulinus destroyed the establishment 
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in Anglesey. From the destruction of the Anglesey establish- 
ment we must date the gradual decline of Druidism in South 
Britain. In Scotland or North Britain, it existed longer, 
because the Romans were never able totally to subdue the in- 
habitants of that part of the kingdom. ‘“ We know,” says 
Wilson, in his Archeology (p. 345), “ that the period when the 
annals of our island are first embraced within the limits of 
authentic written history, a native priesthood existed, combining 
not only the sacerdotal and judicial characters so frequently 
found united in the priesthood of even comparatively civilized 
races, but also such influence as leaders and chiefs, that the 
Romans found in them their most implacable and unrelenting 
foes. Hence their religious rites were early proscribed by the 
Imperial lieutenants ; and the Druid priest who held fast by his 
mysterious faith and passionate love of national independence, 
fell back before the advancing legions of Rome, till he found 
partial and temporary repose within the ancient groves of the 
Caledonian Celt, beyond the Tyne and Solway.” 

Before we proceed to consider the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain, it will be necessary to describe what the 
Druids believed and taught. The word Druid is derived from 
the Celtic word that means magician or wizard, in which sense 
the term is still used. They worshipped, according to some 
antiquaries, the sun, and had no buildings, properly so called, 
for the performance of their rites. Beside streams and ancient 
oaks they erected what has been termed Druidical-circles. 
Such a circle consisted of large stones, “ surrounding an area of 
from twenty feet to thirty yards in diameter,” having in the centre 
the altar or rather a stone of immense size, and sometimes the 
stone was flat, supported by perpendicular stones. Dr. W. L. 
Alexander, in his work entitled Jona, calls the altar a “‘cromleach.” 
Now, as the cromlech is a “sepulchral chamber,” we are sur- 
prised to find such a statement in a book written by a Fellow of 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, especially since it has been 
proved that cromlechs are sepulchral chambers, and not 
Druidical altars, so long ago as 1816! It is maintained that 
the Druids never performed any ceremony of great importance 
without going thrice round ‘the stone circle from east to west, 
following the course of the sun. We are not, however, to ima- 
gine that all the stone circles found in Great Britain are Druid- 
ical circles. Sir Walter Scott is of opinion that the circles of 
stones existing in Britain are not to be considered as peculiar to 
the Druids, and he states that there can be no doubt “all the 





* See Wilson’s Archeology, p. 65. 
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northern nations marked by those huge enclosures the places of 
popular meeting, either for religious worship or the transaction 
of public business of a temporal nature.”’ Barry, Hibbert, 
Macculloch, and Wilson, also think that all the “ symmetrical 
groups of standing stones in the British Isles,’ cannot now be 
considered as having a Druidical origin. Yet Wilson is of 
opinion that “the common Gaelic phrase, Are you going to the 
stones? by which the Scottish Highlander still inquires at a 
neighbour if he is bound for church, seems in itself no doubtful 
tradition of ancient worship within the monolithic ring.” In 
the year 1824 a rod of pure gold was dug up in one of the 
Inverness-shire circles, and another in the county of Antrim; 
they are considered by some antiquaries to have been borne by 
an ancient archpriest or king in the great assemblies of his 
people. All the Roman writers who allude to the Druids agree 
in stating that they killed human beings on the altar or centre 
stone of their circle. Julius Cesar has given a detailed account 
of such sacrifices. Some of the stones in still existing circles 
are perforated; the stone of Odin, immortalized by Sir Walter 
Scott, had a large hole, and one of the stones of the celebrated 
Tormore circles in the Island of Arran, is still to be seen through 
which a small hole has been perforated. Antiquaries have tried 
to throw light on the use which was made of such perforated 
stones; some are of opinion that they were used for dreadful 
purposes, e.g., the binding of the human victims destined by 
the Druids for sacrifice. ¢ 

As the Druids were not only the priests but also the instrue- 
tors of the tribes, we find that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
were like them cruel and devoid of pity and compassion. The 
historian Gibbon, in describing a brave tribe of Caledonia, states 
on the authority of an eye-witness, that when they hunted the 
woods for prey, they attacked the shepherd rather than his 
flock, and selected the most delicate and brawny parts, which 
they prepared for their horrid repasts; “if in the neighbour- 
hood,” adds the historian, “ of the commercial and literary town 
of Glasgow a race of cannibals has really existed, we may con- 
template in the period of the Scottish history the opposite ex- 
tremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circle of our ideas and to encourage the pleasing 
hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age the 


® Note in the Pirate. 
‘ In the January number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal the reader 
will find a most interesting article on the stone circles still existing in the Island of 
Arran. The writer, Mr. J. M‘Arthur, is of opinion that the circles in that islaud 
* furnish unquestionable evidence of a sepulchral origin.” 
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Hume of the southern hemisphere.” ¢ Wilson, one of the most 
learned of British antiquaries, is of opinion that Owen and some 
other writers who have considered the subject, have been too 
much influenced by the views entertained of the barbarian state 
of the native Britons, and although he has with great ability 
tried to shew that the ancient inhabitants of his native land 
were not so low in the scale of civilization as is generally 
believed, yet his investigations have compelled him to assert 
that the inhabitants at one time were anything but civilized. 
The following passage is from his Archeology, or Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland :—* Intellectually he appears to have been 
in nearly the lowest stage to which an intelligent being can sink. 
Morally he was the slave of a superstition, the grovelling cha- 
racter of which will be traced in reviewing his sepuichral rites ; 
physically he differed little in stature from the modern inhabi- 
tants of the same soil, but his cerebral development was poor, 
his head small in proportion to his body; his hands, and pro- 
bably his feet, also small; while the weapons with which he 
provided himself for the chase, and the few implements that 
ministered to his limited necessities, indicate only the crude 
development of that inventive ingenuity which first distinguishes 
the reason of man from the instincts of the brutes” (p. 27). 
Those who differ from Wilson cannot, we think, express them- 
selves in stronger language. We must, however, admit that 
Wilson has proved beyond doubt that “the ancient Briton 
lived in the belief of a future state, and of some doctrine of pro- 
bation and of final retribution.” This conclusion is founded on 
the evidence furnished by the discoveries of antiquaries, which 
prove “the constant deposition beside the dead, not only of 
weapons, implements, and personal ornaments, but also of ves- 
sels which may be presumed to have contained food and drink.” 
Such facts do not contradict what has also been proved from 
historical documents, ete., viz., that Britain contained for many 
years a race of mortals who did kill human victims. Even 
the Saxons, “that celebrated name in which we have a dear 
and domestic interest,” consecrated to the gods the tithe of 
their Auman spoil, and sold their children, who were frequently 
bought in the market of Rome. 

We shall now proceed to consider the rise and onward pro- 
gress of that religion which delivered the inhabitants of Scot- 
land from superstition the most bloody and degrading. The 
Roman conquest of Britain enabled the glad tidings to be pro- 


This remarkable passage in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (ch. 25), is the subject of a 
note by the writer of the present article in Notes and Queries for 1857, p. 439. 
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pagated in. that kingdom to a greater extent than they per 
otherwise would have been. Some historians think that the 
introduction of the Gospel into England or South Britain, took 
place at the time when the Roman general Paulinus destroyed 
the establishment of the Druids in the Island of Anglesey, 
The son of a British prince, ordained at Rome about the year 
384, was certainly the means of introducing the Gospel into 
Scotland. His name was St. Ninian or St. Ringen, “ as he is 
more frequently styled in Scotland, where numerous churches, 
chapels, holy wells, as also caves and other noted localities, stil] 
bear his name.” He planted his mission at Whitherne, in Wig. 
tonshire, where he erected the church in which he was buried, 
The British historian, Bede, in his Anglo-Saxon Ecclesiastical 
History, states, that in his day this church was still in exist. 
ence. “The place,” says this ancient historian, “ belongs to 
the province of the Bernicians, and is generally called the White 
House, because he there built a church of stone, which was not 
usual among the Britons.”* The father of the celebrated St. 
Patrick, the apostle of the Irish, as he has been called, wasa 
deacon of the Christian Church established at Bonaven, now 
the flourishing village of Old Kilpatrick, situated on the north 
side of the river Clyde. Now the question may be asked, who 
brought the glad tidings to this place? We are of opinion that 
St. Ninian himself or some of his followers established the small 
Christian community that brought up and educated St. Patrick./ 
Tradition states that St. Ninian set apart the ground on which 
Glasgow Cathedral now stands for the burial of Christians. 
But, as it has been well remarked, “‘ the religious establishment 
which St. Columba founded at Iona in the middle of the sixth 
century, is justly regarded as the true centre of all the most 
sacred and heart-stirring associations connected with the este- 
blishment of Christianity in Scotland.”’ We are now briefly to 
consider the life of the first great missionary to the inhabitants 
of the North of Scotland. 

Columba was born in Ireland, in what part, however, historians 
are unable to ascertain. It is certain that he was born im 
the year 521. The events of his life are thus briefly alluded toin 
that ancient document called the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle:— 
“Year 565. This year Ethelbert succeeded to the kingdom of the 


* E. T., Bohn’s edition, p. 114. f 
/ Old Kilpatrick derives its name, antiquaries say, from Cil, a church, and Patrick 
the name of the great missionary; many are the traditions that have been handed 


down from generations in the parish concerning him. See Stat. Acct. of Scotland, 
vol. viii., 1845. 


& Wilson’s Arch., p. 483. 
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Kentish-men, and held it fifty-three years. In his days the 
holy pope Gregory sent us baptism, that was in the thirty- 
third year of his reign: and Columba, a mass priest,’ came to 
the Picts and converted them to the faith of Christ: they are 
dwellers by the northern mountains. And their king gave him 
the island which is ealled Ii (i.e. Iona); therein are five hides 
of land, as men say. There Columba built a monastery, and he 
was abbot there thirty-seven years, and there he died when he 
was seventy-two years old. His successors still have the place. 
The Southern Picts had been baptized long before; Bishop 
Ninia, who had been instructed at Rome, had preached baptism 
to them, whose church and his monastery is at Whitherne, con- 
secrated in the name of St. Martin; there he resteth with many 
holy men. Now in Ii there must ever be an abbot and not a 
bishop, and all the Scottish bishops ought to be subject to him, 
because Columba was an abbot and not a bishop.” In course 
of time Columba landed on the Island of Iona, having crossed 
over from Ireland in one of the boats then used for crossing 
rivers and narrow channels. It was made of wickerwork covered 
with hides ; he was accompanied by twelve companions, all of 
whose names are on record, and the place where they landed is 
still called in the Gaelic language, the harbour of the boat. 
Here there still exists what antiquaries term a ship-barrow. 
“It measures,” says Wilson, “about fifty feet in length, and is 
supposed to be a model of St. Columba’s currach or boat made 
of wicker and hides, built by him in commemoration of his 
landing on the sacred isle. An upright stone formerly stood at 
each end, and near to it is a smaller mound, representing, as is 
said, the little boat towed astern.’”’ The Druids, who still lived 
in Iona and the adjacent islands and mainland, did what they 
could to prevent Columba and his followers from obtaining a 
settlement on the island. A village was burned to the ground 
simply because he was living in one of the houses. Through 
time, however, the great missionary was enabled to build a 
monastery, not, we must remember, a stone building, but a 
mere wooden crection for himself and his twelve companions to 
live in and instruct the inhabitants of the island; and the king 
of the Picts was so pleased with the conduct of the missionaries 
that he made a present of the island to their leader Columba. 
Of this most remarkable man we possess two histories, written 


—_— 


* This is just another term for priest, and only means an individual devoted to the 
public and private service of God. See an excellent note in Dr. Alexander’s ona, p. 
9, and Dr. Giles’ Preface to his translation of Bede’s History (Bohn, 1847).—The 
extract in the text is from Dr. Giles’ translation of the dnglo-Sawon Chronicle. 
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the one about sixty-nine and the other eighty-three years 
after his death. The authors of these, Cumin and Adamnan, 
were both successors of Columba as abbot of the monastery 
of Iona. He appears to have been greatly esteemed by all 
classes, from the king on whose head he placed the crown, to 
the poor student who repaired to his monastery for instruction 
and advice. He was one of the most learned men of his age, 
and is said to have transcribed with his own hand “ not fewer 
than 800 volumes;” and only a few hours before his death 
“he was employed in copying the Psalms.” Students from 
all parts of the kingdom were to be found in his monastery, 
from which they proceeded to instruct and civilize the tribes, 
The ground in the neighbourhood of the monastery was culti- 
vated and kept in excellent order by Columba and his students, 
so much so that one of his biographers says that they had 
apples from their own trees, abundance of grain in their barns, 
and employed a Saxon baker to make their bread. Then as 
now, the island of Iona possessed an exceedingly temperate 
climate, which causes grain to ripen quickly. The industry of 
Columba and his followers enabled them to give seed to those 
of the inhabitants who desired it. His knowledge of medicine 
also enabled him, as it did the most celebrated of modern mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Livingstone, to win the esteem of the uncivilized 
people with whom he sojourned. Once, we are told, Columba 
departed from his resolution never to take payment for his 
medical advice, and that was when he sternly refused to give 
advice or medicine to a wealthy slaveholder, until he liberated 
one of his slaves. None of his students were allowed to de- 
part from the island on their journey to propagate the glad tid- 
ings, without obtaining from him medicines and advice how to 
use them. Columba died in the year 596. There can be no 
doubt that Columba founded the celebrated library of Iona. 
This library was considered, even in the sixteenth century, one 
of the best in the West of Europe, and it is said to have pos 
sessed a complete copy of Livy’s history. Columba being an 
excellent scholar, wrote a number of works both in Latin and 
Irish, containing poetry as well as prose, consequently he loved 
books, and tried to make others do the same. Copies were made 
of all works put on the shelves; and a copy was considered 
almost as valuable as the original volume, so much so that itis 
recorded that the loan of a copy even caused a dispute between 
Columba and one of his followers, who refused to permit him to 
retain a copy of a work which he had taken many days and 
nights to transcribe. Of a truth these pious and excellent met 
made good use of their time, and onc is surprised to find that 
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they could even get a spare hour to read, let alone copy a 
book. We are not to imagine that the copying of books was 
a useless employment. If other monasteries had followed the 
example of the great Scotchman and enforced his rule (“To 
every book belongs its copy”’), there never would have been 
the great want of books which historians say there was during 
the middle ages. Many were the monasteries that possessed 
only one volume, and that volume the authorized prayer-book 
of the Church. 

After Columba’s death another abbot, or chief superin- 
tendent of the monastery, was elected, and the original number, 
twelve, was always kept up; they received the name of Culdees, 
a word meaning servants of God. The institution to which 
they belonged has been termed a monastery; we are not, how- 
ever, to apply the modern meaning of that word to any of the 
institutions supported by the Culdees, because they could and 
did marry, only their wives were not allowed to live in the 
building or institution where they assembled for religious duties. 
Celibacy of the clergy was a doctrine or dogma foreign to and 
never advocated among the early Christians. It was the off- 
spring of Christianity, when the temporal more than the 
spiritual welfare of nations appeared to be the great desire of 
the church. Candid historians maintain that the institutions 
of the Culdees “may be more properly viewed as colleges in 
which various branches of useful learning were taught, than as 
monasteries ; these societies therefore were in fact the seminaries 
of the church both in North Britain and in Ireland.” Of the 
three monastic vows, celibacy, poverty, and obedience, the 
Culdees knew nothing; except perhaps the last, obedience, and 
that only to a limited extent, as like all true natives of Scot- 
land, every one of them had a mind of his own. The Culdees 
were not hermits afraid of a human face; on the contrary, they 
enjoyed the society of men, and could not refrain from propa- 
gating among their neighbours the tidings of peace and good- 
will which the Scriptures had taught them. On one point, how- 
ever, they were the sternest of men, and that was in carrying 
out the rule that none but men of tried piety and zeal could 
join their number. Columba enforced this rule most severely, 
as he would not permit persons of doubtful character even to 
land on his island, and he even carried his notions of morality 
80 far as to allow no woman to live in Iona, “a prohibition 
which he also,” says one of his biographers, “extended to 
cows ;” because he was of opinion that if cows were permitted it 
would be impossible to exclude women! Hence the origin of 
the highland proverb: ‘“ Where there is a cow there will be a 
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woman, and where there is a woman there will be mischief!” 
Those Culdees of Iona who were married men were allowed to 
reside with their wives in an island, still called the “ Women’s 
Island,” except when duty required their presence in the mon. 
astery or institution of Iona. When they died their property 
was divided between the widow and children and nearest rela. 
tives. A learned writer belonging to the Church of Rome is 
right in asserting that “among the Culdees was seen the ideal 
of Christian life.’ It was not “the dark-attired Culdee” that 
introduced into the Christian church the practice of auricular 
confession, or gave power to the clergy to grant absolution from 
sins. It was not from the Island of Iona that the Christian 
nations learned the remarkable doctrine that bread and wine 
could become the blood and body of a man, and that too at 
the bidding of a priest. Sternly, and for many long years, did 
they resist such dogmas, and that also at a time when they 
were forsaken by their abbot Adamnan, the friend and biogra- 
pher of their great chief Columba. Determined was their re- 
sistance to the creed of the Church of Rome, and not until the 
end of the twelfth century did the great controversy cease; 
and even then the stern Culdees of Iona were the conquerors, 
as the Pope decreed that neither church should claim supre- 
macy. This was a great triumph, as the Culdees were the 
smallest in number but the strongest in argument, as we leam 
from what is recorded of the synod at which the Pope’s legate 
gave the above decision. Wherever the Culdees had a settle. 
ment, and historians say they possessed many in Scotland, there 
a goodly library existed, supplied no doubt from that of Iona. 
There is still in existence a catalogue of the books which be. 
longed to the Culdee institution of Lochlevin. Everywhere, 
north, south, east, and west, did the pious Culdees spread the 
glad tidings of a crucified Redeemer ; they penetrated even to 
the Orkney Islands, and it is recorded that the Norwegians 
found, in the year 900, Culdees in far-off Iceland. Tor notte 
Scotland alone did the missionaries from Iona confine them- 
selves. Bede states that they came-daily into England “and 
with great devotion preached the Word to those provinces of 
the English over which King Oswald reigned ; churches were 
built in several places, the people joyfully flocked together to 
hear the Word; money and lands were given of the kings 
bounty to build monasteries; the English great and small were 


J See the notes in Hogg’s Queen’s Wake. This poet makes one of the bards 
allude to the prohibition : 
‘*Oh! wise was the founder, and well said he, 

‘Where there are women mischief must be,’ ” 
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by their Scottish masters instructed in the rules and observance 
of regular discipline.”* The number of Culdees that went to 
France was so great that it has been observed that all saints 
whose origin could not afterwards be traced, were imagined to 
have come from Ireland or Scotland. During the abbotcy of 
Columba’s immediate successor, the celebrated Columbanus left 
Iona or some other of the Culdee establishments, and travelled 
with another young missionary, named Gallus, through the 
greater part of France and Switzerland, propagating as they 
went along the gospel-tidings. Those of our readers who are 
acquainted with the history of the Reformation in Switzerland 
will remember how frequently the monastery of St. Gall is 
mentioned ; this celebrated monastery was founded by the 
missionary Gallus. We have already stated that a life of 
Columba was written by a Culdee named Adamnan. This 
Adamnan, when the abbot of Iona, caused great trouble to the 
rest of the Culdees by desiring to alter their rules, ete. He 
died a.p. 704, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most learned of the Culdees, and left 
behind him not only a valuable life of Columba, but also a most 
remarkable work entitled “The Geography of the Holy Land.” 
Adamnan obtained his information from a shipwrecked bishop 
who had found his way to the far-famed hospitable monastery 
of Iona. This work is still in existence, and must have been at 
one time most valuable; the author’s friend and cotemporary, 
Bede, gives several extracts from it, and states that it was “a 
work beneficial to many, and particularly to those who, being 
far removed from those places where the patriarchs and apostles 
lived, knew no more of them than what they learned by reading. 
Adamnan presented this book to King Alfred, and through his 
bounty it came to be read by lesser persons.”' Of course the 
work is written in the Latin language. The patron saint of the 
city of Glasgow, Kentigern, or Mungo, was a Culdee. He 
founded the church which became the magnificent cathedral of 
Glasgow. He is said to have died in Glasgow a.p. 601, and to 
have been buried in the church he had founded. He attained, 
xccording to the historian Spottiswood, to the age of nine score 
and five years. ‘ Many lying miracles,” says this writer, “ have 
been ascribed unto him, but certainly he was a man of rare 
parts and worthy to have been made a subject of truth to pos- 
terity, not of fables and fiction, as the legends of monks have 
made him.” The emblems on the arms of the city of Glasgow 
record three of these miracles. Misfortune at last overtook the 
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pious Culdees, of which St. Mungo was no mean representative, 
For many years savage pirates, chiefly natives of Norway and 
Denmark, infested the coast and islands of Scotland. In the 
year 794 they caused the inhabitants of the monastery of Iona 
to leave the island for a short time; and in 806 another band of 
pirates landed and killed sixty-eight of Columba’s followers, 
The poet Campbell has founded a magnificent poem on an ima- 
gined incident in one of those terrible invasions. He makes 
the spirit of Columba again to revisit the island and to drive 
the Danes from it, not however until they had succeeded in 
causing great misery. When the kings of Scotland became 
more powerful, and could prevent hostile nations from invading 
the western islands, then another race of Christian missionaries 
took possession of Iona and the other settlements of the pious 
Culdees. The planting of the gospel in Scotland was never 
allowed by a kind Providence to become uprooted. The Culdees 
planted the grain of mustard seed, if we may so speak, in one 
of Scotland’s smallest islands; and the produce of this same 
grain increased a hundredfold, until the nations around blessed 
the great God that made them, for sending from the far-off 
island of the west the glad tidings of “Peace on earth and 
good will towards men.” Other Christian missionaries were 
commissioned by the great Disposer of events to enter into the 
vineyard thus planted and watered. 

We may here remark that when the Culdees existed in Scot- 
land, the inhabitants spoke the Celtic language. Two stones 
exist, or did exist, in Iona with inscriptions in old Celtic letters; 
the cross is represented on both of them, and one of the in- 
scriptions has been translated, “A prayer for the servant of 
Patrick.” We may here also remark that we find in Scotland 
early Christian inscriptions in another old language called the 
Runic. Those of our readers who have visited the Holy Island 
in the Bay of Lamlash, Arran, once inhabited by one of Co- 
lumba’s followers, must have noticed in the sandstone rock, at 
an elevation of thirty feet, a remarkable cave having its roof 
and sides covered “ with rude marks and inscriptions of many 
different periods.” Among them is a Runic inscription having 
the characters about an inch and a half in length. On this in- 
scription is the cross which antiquaries say proves it to have 
been the work of a Christian. Wilson translates it as meaning, 
“ Nicholas engraved, or cut, this cave.” Runic inscriptions are 
very puzzling to antiquaries; those printed by Wilson in bis 
Annals shew that the term Runic has been rightly defined, a 
secret or mystery. In the churchyard of Kirk-Braddan is 4 
beautiful Runic cross with a Runic inscription. On the under 
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side of the head of it is a Runic word which has been translated 
« Jesus.” 

The churches which the Culdees built throughout Scotland 
are generally considered to have been erections made of wood. 
A curious seal attached to one of the older charters of Holyrood 
Abbey represents what antiquaries consider must have been one 
of those ancient wooden churches. The earliest charter to which 
| it has yet been found attached is dated 1141. An engraving of 
itis given in Wilson’s Annals. The ruins of one of Scotland’s 
ancient churches are still to be seen in one of the Orkney Islands 
called Egilshay. Although roofless and otherwise injured, yet 
{ the remains are in tolerable condition. It is considered to have 
( been built of unwrought clay-slate, and its round tower “ appears, 
when perfect, to have been fifty or sixty feet high.” The roof, 
which existed until a late period, was made of stone. The 
population in the north of Scotland must have been much 
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greater than it is now, for we are informed that the remains 
of the ancient churches of Shetland, shew that the churches 
then must have been very numerous. “The parish of Yell, for 
instance,” says a writer qualified to give an opinion, “ boasted 
twenty chapels where only two or three are used at the present 
day.” Many of these ancient churches originated in a vow or 
, promise of the king or some of the great chiefs of the period. 
In a charter belonging to the beginning of the eleventh century 
it is stated that King Malcolm erected a church according toa 
' promise made just before gaining a victory over the pirates or 
invaders from Norway. The conqueror took care, however, to 
put three of the heads of the vanquished leaders into holes 
made on purpose in one of the walls of the church! Such is 
the origin of the old parish church of Mortlach. The three 
skulls were still to be seen until recently. In an account of the 
parish, written about the year 1795, it is stated, “at whatever 
time three skulls may have first been put there, there they 
surely were, and not longer than about thirty years ago was the 
last of them picked out and tossed about by the school boys.” 
We have already stated that another race of missionaries 
took possession of the settlements founded by the Culdees. The 
history of these missionaries, and of the church to which they 
belonged, is that part of the early church history of Scotland 
which we are now to consider. And here we think it right to 
remark that there is no study which proves the correctness of 
the ancient proverb, “Truth lies at the bottom of a well,” more 
than the study of church history, especially the early propaga- 
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tion of it. Church historians generally belong to some of the 
great religious denominations, and, consequently, are very apt 
to advocate their peculiar views, and to find fault with those who 
oppose them, in terms frequently a great deal too severe. The 
popular phrase, “One side of a story,” is, we are sorry to affirm, 
applicable to many of our church histories. Too frequently do 
the writers of them forget the meaning of the little word tolera- 
tion. We sincerely hope nothing in this article will in the 
least shew that we have forgotten it. 

When Malcolm Canmore wedded the Saxon princess Mar. 
garet, in the year 1070, the Culdees, or Celtic clergy, were pre- 
vented from propagating “the glad tidings ” in their own way. 
The Saxon conquest, as this period of Scottish history has been 
termed, is considered by some to have been more an ecclesiasti- 
cal than a civil revolution. Queen Margaret and her sons 
Edgar, Alexander, and David, did what they could “ to assimi- 
late,” says Wilson, “the Scottish Church to that of England, 
and indeed, of Rome, neither of which it would scem to have 
greatly resembled.”” The revolution, however, was slow, and by 
no means rapid. The Culdees were obliged to submit to the 
church government as established by their legitimate sovereigns, 
who left no means untried to obtain the consent of the Scottish 
clergy to the much wished-for uniformity. King David, 
according to the historian Buchanan, reduced the succeeding 
kings of Scotland almost to poverty, by consecrating the greater 
part of the royal lands to the support of the clergy in Scotland. 
The same historian states that this king’s successor also endowed 
churches, and, had he lived, would have exceeded his prede- 
cessors in his liberality. The Church in England, perceiving 
that the Church in Scotland was thus flourishing, and likely to 
obtain a permanent settlement, determined to obtain an acknow- 
ledgement of homage from it, or, in other words, to have the 
Church in Scotland subject to that in England. King Henry 
I., of England, requested king William of Scotland to command 
his clergy to acknowledge the Archbishop of York as their 
superior. The clergy of both churches met at Northampton to 
consider the matter, a.p. 1176. The cardinal, sent from Rome 
for the express purpose, made a very long speech; a Culdee, 
named Gilbert Murray, replied, and declined to take the cardi- 
nal’s advice, but at the same time appealed to the Pope. “ The 
appeal made by Murray,” says one of our most learned 
historians, “‘ to the Pope may perhaps be viewed as a proof that 
the church of Scotland acknowledged complete subjection to 
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Rome. But this seems to have been the first instance of an 
appeal being formally made to the Papal See. As it was the 
act of a single person, it is to be observed that even he had the 
highest sense of the liberty and independence of his mother 
church. He doubtless thought that they were shut up to it, and 
considered it as the least of two evils.”? Although the cardinal 
decreed that neither church should claim supremacy over the 
other, yet his master, the Pope, was too clever a man to allow the 
unfortunate appeal to remain unanswered. He immediately sent 
a bull to the king of Scotland, informing him that his clergy 
were now under his protection, and could not acknowledge any 
other ecclesiastical jurisdiction. With great art and wisdom did 
the Papal See propagate its peculiar church views, “ Various 
means,” Dr. Jamieson maintains, “ were employed for suppress- 
ing the Culdees, who were viewed with so jealous an eye by the 
votaries of the Papal chair, and who had all along presented so 
powerful a barrier to its influence. This was first attempted im 
an artful manner. ‘It is observable,’ says Sir James Dalrymple, 
‘that the Romish Church did advance very warily, and by slow 
steps, endeavouring to gain the Culdean abbots to their party 
by promoting them to bishoprics to be erected, and by pre- 
serving to the Culdees possessed of parochial churches their 
benefices for their lifetime, and making the suppression of these 
churches in favour of the new erected Roman Abbacies only to 
take place after the incumbent’s death; and frequently these 
concessions bear the consent of the presbyter or churchman in- 
cumbent, with the reservation of his own right during his life- 
time.” In 1188, a convocation met in Perth and passed a 
degree, making the Sabbath day to last twelve hours longer, 
that is to say, it was decreed that every Saturday from twelve 
noon should be kept as a holy day, and that all people at the 
sound of the bell should prepare to hear service, and abstain 
from all handywork until Monday morning. There can be no 
doubt that this law was good and beneficial, as it must have 
enabled a great part of the population to obtain more rest from 
labour than they could possibly otherwise have obtained. In 
modern times this very same law has at last been silently ac- 
knowledged by the employers of labour in the West of Scotland, 
many of whom are totally ignorant of its having originated from 
the decree of a Christian church. In making such laws, the 
Church of Rome gained power and strength not only in Scot- 
land, but throughout the whole of Europe. Many are the 
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° History of the Culdees, by Dr. Jamieson. This most valuable work is now out 
of print, and very scarce. A reprint jis much wanted, See also Hallam’s Middle 
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historical facts on record, proving that tyranny and gross licen. 
tiousness could seldom flourish where the truly Christian bishop 
reigned. And not only did the clergy restrain evil passions and 
evil desires by just and.righteous laws, but they also did their 
utmost to promote the cultivation of waste lands; and at their 
desire and request did many a wealthy individual take a stone 
from the heap of misery and cast it on the heap of happiness, 
We have an instance of this in the charter which describes how 
the church of Edenham was built, in the parish manse of which 
the poet Thomson was born: “To all the sons of holy mother 
church,” says this charter, “Thon the Long, greeting to the 
Lord. Be it known that Aidgar, my Lord king of Scots, gave 
to me, Aidnaham, a desert; that with his help and my own 
money I peopled it, and have built a church in honour of §t. 
Cuthbert, which church, with a ploughgate of land, I have given 
to God and to St. Cuthbert and his monks, to be possessed by 
them for ever.’””? 

Ecclesiastical history informs us that those who had the chief 
control over the Christian Church at Rome, claimed supreme 
command in everything pertaining to church government. This 
claim was acknowledged in course of time throughout the 
Christian world. Not only did the Christian Church in Scot- 
land submit to it, but also all the churches in the West of 
Europe, without any exception. Some think to their advantage 
and others to their disadvantage. We will not here affirm which 
of those opinions must be considered correct, for to a certain 
extent they are both tenable, and supported by historical docu- 
ments. That the Church of Rome, however, did enable civili- 
zation to advance at one period of its history, cannot now be 
denied by even the most bigotted of men. In an age of great 
ignorance and superstition the Church of Rome established 
schools, and erected most of the still existing universities of 
Scotland. That such educational institutions were greatly 
required among all classes, even down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is proved by documents still in existence. It was long 4 
common practice among the barons to board their children with 
the monks for their education. The monasteries of Scotland 
have been called the “ nurseries of superstition and idleness.” 
This assertion is not correct, for all the learning and knowledge 
of the period were confined to the monasteries for many years. 
But for the diligence of the monks, in an age when printing was 
unknown, we do not think that learning of any kind could have 
existed. They were the men who propagated, by beautiful pen- 
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manship, copies of the Bible and other religious works. Those 
of our readers who have seen an old MS. will, we are convinced, 
scarcely believe that the clergy who could devote so much time 
and trouble to propagate the religious books of their creed, 
deserved to be termed idle and superstitious. The number of 
MSS. that existed both in England and Scotland before the 
Reformation must have been immense, and when we remember 
that a book then was necessarily a MS., and when we recollect 
that they all issued from the monasteries, we are certainly justi- 
fied in denying that the monasteries were “nurseries of super- 
stition and idleness.” The number of MSS. destroyed at the 
commencement of the Reformation prove that the monasteries 
were in their age and generation useful institutions.’ We are 
not to imagine that the monks and clergy before the Reforma- 
tion could do nothing else than teach, copy and propagate MSS. 
They could and did study, with great success, many of those 
arts and sciences now so common. The monastery of Dryburgh, 
where Sir Walter Scott is buried, alone possessed among its 
monks two poets of no mean reputation, one the friend of the 
celebrated Petrarch and talented Chaucer, and the other the great 
poet Gower. The splendid and magnificent situations of man 

of the abbeys and cathedrals in Scotland shew that the clergy of 
the Church of Rome had a soul for the beautiful in nature as well 
asin art. No wonder their MSS. often contain illustrations of 
great beauty, seeing that the writers of them had only to peep 
out of the windows of their woodland dwellings to observe and 
copy the autumn foliage. We observe this love for nature and 
its productions also in that art where “ most magnificent appears 
the little builder man.” On the pillars and other parts of what 
remain of the abbeys and cathedrals in Scotland, we find repre- 
sented the most common plants and flowers, cut with great 
correctness. Scotch kail, or greens, is seen on the capital of 
one of the pillars in Melrose Abbey, copied with a delicacy and 
grace that entitles it to rank “ among the most perfect gems of 
architectural imitations.” It has been well said of this great 
ruin that “nature is studied through the whole, and the flowers 
and plants are represented as accurately as under the pencil. 
In this fabric there are the finest lessons, and the greatest variety 
of Gothic ornaments, that the island affords, take all the religious 
structures together.” There are also some fine examples in 
Glasgow Cathedral and Roslin Chapel. In the latter is the cele- 
brated “Apprentice Pillar,” having a very beautiful wreath of 
flowers. No one can visit some of those most magnificent erec- 
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tions without returning with the feeling that the builders and 
those that employed them must have considered the religion of 
the Redeemer as worthy of the utmost effort of human art, 
The Church of Rome appears to have made men most enthu 
siastic in the cause of religion. A great authority in architec. 
ture is of opinion that Melrose Abbey must have been finished 
with the most circumstantial elegance and minuteness, and that 
this is seen in those concealed portions which are excluded from 
public view, and which can only be inspected by laborious 
climbing or groping; and he accounts for this by the idea that 
the whole carving and execution was considered as an act of 
solemn worship and adoration, in which the artist offered up his 
best faculties to the praise of the Creator. Everything connected 
with a monastery or a cathedral, shewed that the propagation of 
the glad tidings was the great object and chief desire of the 
church. The bell that tolled in the abbey or cathedral tower, 
and the cross in the graveyard at the foot of it, as weil as the 
communion cup and monuments in the interior, had all inserip- 
tions telling of another world and a great judgment day. 

‘The Culdees were the first to introduce bells into Scotland. 
The great missionary Columba used one which antiquaries say 
must have been what we now call a hand-bell; he is said to have 
rung it when he desired to assemble his followers. The bell 
was considered to be an essential insignia of the ecclesiastical 
office; hence the reason why they are represented on many 
early Scottish seals. We are not to imagine that the veneration 
for articles belonging to the Church was productive of no good 
or benefit to the people; on the contrary, e.g., the highly-vene- 
rated communion cup of Iona was the means of preventing many 
brave men from a bloody and cruel death, the slaughter of a 
battle field, and that too after the Reformation had commenced. 
The abbeys, monasteries, and cathedrals, which possessed such 
articles were not, as we might suppose, allowed to be erected in 
peace and quietness. Those of them situated on the borders 
between England and Scotland, especially Melrose and Dry- 
burgh, were frequently burned to the ground by savage nobles 
and their followers ; even the king of England himself, after 
obtaining shelter for one night in the abbey of Melrose, set it 
on fire as the sun rose above the horizon next morning. Richard 
II. repented of this disgraceful deed, as we find it recorded that 
he afterwards gave privileges and letters of protection to the 
clergy living within its walls, after the abbey had been rebuilt. 
Scotchmen, as well as Englishmen, frequently entered and pil- 
laged those sacred buildings; and yet from their grain-houses 
aud barns were the poor inhabitants often supplied with food in 
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seasons of scarcity and want. In consequence of such attacks, 
the abbots or chief men of the abbeys and monasteries were 
generally men of good family, the last abbot of Dryburgh being 
Lord Stewart, of Lennox Darnley. What has been said of the 
Jewish religion can also be said of the Church of Rome, when 
it reigned without an equal in Scotland, none but the flower of 
the population, the finest in respect of personal comeliness, and 
the first in respect of social position, were permitted to minister 
in its courts, and it would allow only the choice of the country’s 
produce, the firstlings of its flocks, and the best of its fruits, to 
be offered on its altars. 

When David I. became King of Scotland the bishopric of 
Glasgow may be said to have been established. This king, 
during the twelfth century, granted for the support of the bishop 
and cathedral of Glasgow, in addition to former gifts, the lands 
of Partick, where in course of time the bishops erected a palace, 
portions of which “remained on the west bank of the Kelvin 
within a few yards of its junction with the Clyde, until within 
these last ten years.” The splendid gifts granted by David I. 
tothe Church of Rome in Scotland we have already remarked 
were most numerous and unprecedented. Many were the royal 
possessions gifted away, and as one of his successors on the 
throne is reported to have said, he was in truth “ ane sair sanct 
for the croon.” In 118] the existing cathedral of Glasgow is 
considered to have been commenced. The then village or town 
of Glasgow received many privileges in consequence. In the 
thirteenth century the Bishop of Glasgow, in order to obtain 
funds to go on with the erection, had recourse to the great 
means of church building, as it was of church destruction in the 
sixteenth century, viz., papal indulgences, to all penitents pro- 
moting the undertaking. To add force to this remission, a 
canon was passed by a provincial council of the Scottish clergy 
held at Perth in 1242, ordaining that the indulgence for the 
cathedral of Glasgow be hung up in every church in the realm, 
and that its terms be plainly expounded to the parishioners in 
the vulgar tongue. But it would appear that money, as in the 
present day, could not be easily obtained when the object for 
which it was asked was the building of a church, for it is 
recorded that it became a proverb, “ Like St. Mungo’s work, it 
will never be finished.” In the fifteenth century the episcopal 
see of Glasgow was at the height of its temporal glory. The 
clergy connected with the cathedral were then thirty-two in 
number and its revenues immense. Bishop Cameron, “ the 
magnificent prelate,” was often seen surrounded by noblemen of 
the first rank. When he celebrated the great festivals of the 
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Church he entered the cathedral at the head of his clergy 
amidst the ringing of bells and the pealing of the organ or 
“kist of whistles,” gorgeously arrayed in garments of great 
price; a gold figure of. the Redeemer and silver figures of the 
apostles frequently formed conspicuous objects in such proces- 
sions. This prelate was succeeded by a bishop whose memory 
the West of Scotland has good reason to bless and hold in 
perpetual remembrance, as he founded the University of Glasgow, 
which in the next century had as one of its students a young 
man destined to be the chief cause of making the same univer. 
sity one of the Protestant Universities of Europe. Bishop 
Turnbull obtained from one of the greatest of the Popes a decree 
dated 1450, constituting a university in Glasgow, a city which 
now, says a modern writer, “sends forth fleets laden with its 
admirable fabrics to lands of which in his days no geographer 
had ever heard.” At this time the first printed book appeared 
in Europe. The German artizans took good care to make ita 
perfect copy of the Bible. In Scotland, however, the first 
printed book was not the Bible but the Aberdeen Breviary. At 
the end of the fifteenth century the great cathedral of Glasgow 
was finished. In 1552 the last Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Glasgow was consecrated. The Reformation had now begun, 
and with the aid of some French troops then in Glasgow, the 
last of a splendid, and on the whole useful, line of bishops left 
Scotland for the sunny land of France. He carried with him 
the whole treasures and costly ornaments, communion cups, and 
figures of gold and silver belonging to the cathedral, “and also 
the valuable archieves of the see from the earliest period to his 
own times.” All these articles were deposited in the Scots 
College and one of the monasteries of the city of Paris. We 
may here remark that in 1450 the library belonging to the 
cathedral consisted of 163 books, i.e., MSS. Such, then, isa 
brief and rapid sketch of the rise and progress of the Church of 
Rome in Scotland; we have not called in question its doctrines 
nor made any remarks regarding the undoubted errors it pro- 
pagated. The cathedrals, churches, schools and universities 
which it had erected and established throughout Scotland, be- 
came the property of the Reformed Church. The great his- 
torical fact to be found in the portion of the Church History of 
Scotland which has just been considered, is nothing more or less 
than this, that there never did exist a Christian Church, however 
superstitious or intolerant, which did not do good some way or 
other to the inhabitants. A gospel ministry, by whatever 
means supported, is better than none at all. The experiment of 
having no gospel ministry has been tried in our own day and 
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failed, never we trust to be renewed. In California, we are 
informed, even irreligious men, who never contributed a penny 
at home for the support of religion, have contributed liberally, 
being tired of living in a land without religion. “It requires,” 
writes a gentleman in a letter from that land of gold, “no longer 
residence here to be convinced of the desirableness, the pressing 
need, of the old influences. Those who have been indifferent 
or even hostile at home, are here willing to purchase, at con- 
siderable cost, so essential a good. Men who then belonged to 
no ecclesiastical society, here become the hearty supporters, 
more or less efficient, of any promising religious enterprise.” 

In the year 1324 the celebrated Wicliffe was born in the 
village of Wycliffe; he must be considered as the first of the 
Reformers in Great Britain. He originated what have been 
termed travelling preachers, and his followers have received the 
name of Lollards. One hundred and forty-one years before 
Luther begun his translation of the Bible into German, Wicliffe 
had his translation in circulation among the people. After his 
death in 1384, Purvey, who succeeded him as the leader of the 
Lollards, made Wicliffe’s translation more correct and popular. 
The first martyr in Scotland was a Lollard and corresponded 
with Wicliffe. His name was John Resby. He was burned at 
Perth in 1405, being ten years before the death of Huss, and 
appears to have been an Englishman. It is now a well esta- 
blished historical fact that the doctrines taught by Wicliffe were 
embraced by many respectable families living in Scotland, espe- 
cially the south-west parts of it. In many popular works on the 
church history of Scotland we find it stated that Hamilton was 
the first martyr of the Reformation in Scotland. Now there 
were no less than two individuals burned in Scotland for the 
same opinions as those held by Hamilton. In 1432 Paul Craw, 
a native of Bohemia, was burned at St. Andrews, twenty- 
seven years after the death of John Resby, at Perth. The 
Reformer, John Knox, in his History of the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland, written in the broad Scotch dialect then in 
use, and first printed in 1586, commences his first book by 
briefly describing the events that took place when Resby and 
Craw were put to death. Thus early did the civil power enforce 
in Scotland the laws against heresy. These laws were first made 
by Constantine the Great. The mind of the first Christian 
emperor was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of bigotry, for 
history informs us that he did not enforce the general penalties 
of such laws, but tried what effect the power of wit and ridicule 
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would have upon the leaders of the different sects which dis. 
owned the Church as by law established. ‘“ Acesius,” said he to 
one of those leaders, “ take a ladder and get up to heaven by 
yourself.” But although he did not enforce the laws which he 
had made, preventing any one from using such a ladder, yet a 
precedent was established, and in course of time bad and am. 
bitious men made it the foundation for bloody and disgraceful 
laws against what they called heresy. It is therefore the civil 
power and no church that originated the punishment of death 
for heresy. The common or civil law causing heretics to be 
burned was not abolished in Britain until 1679. 

As was to be expected, the art of printing had a great in. 
fluence upon the reformation. Among the reformers, Gutenberg 
and his artizans of Strasburg ought certainly to be numbered, 
Printing enabled the Scriptures to be circulated in the language 
then spoken to a greater extent than it was even done before. 
The desire for knowledge was excited and must be gratified. It 
was consequently at this period of Scottish history that the 
truth of the remark was fully exemplified :—“ Of the living 
waters of human knowledge, it cannot be said that if a man 
drink thereof he shall never thirst again.” By means of mer- 
chants who traded from England and the continent to the ports 
of Leith, Dundee, and Montrose, translations of the Scriptures 
with many Protestant books were imported. But besides the 
influence of the art of printing, the writings of the poets and 
satirists of the age operated very extensively in alienating the 
public mind from the Church of Rome. Poctry and satire were 
used with much success by the friends of the reformed doctrine 
in Scotland. Sir David Lyndsay, of the Mount, was un- 
doubtedly the poet who had the greatest influence in promoting 
the Reformation. His “ Satyre on the Three Estates” was acted 
in Linlithgow, before the king and queen and their court. The 
historians of that period say that the poems of Lyndsay were 
read by every man, woman, and child. The reading of his 
“‘ Monarchies ” -made 300 boys hiss, with great energy, a friar 
when preaching in the church at Perth against the Reformation. 
When the reformer, John Knox, was twenty-three years of age, 
and teaching one of the classes in the University of Glasgow, 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton, son of Sir P. Hamilton of Kineavil, and 
of royal lineage, disseminated the opinions of Luther and 
Melancthon, to whom he was personally known, with such zeal 
and determination, that Beatoun succeeded in obtaining the 
civil power to condemn him to the flames. He was put to 
death at St. Andrews, a.p. 1527, “before the old college,’’ only 
seven years after Luther had burned the bull of Pope Leo X, 
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at the gates of the town of Wittemberg. Hamilton was twenty- 
four years old when he died; his grandfather married a sister 
of James III., and his mother was daughter of the Duke of 
Albany, brother of the same monarch. Although thus con- 
nected with the royal family of Scotland, yet the Church of 
Rome could still use powerful influence with the civil power. 
History informs us that the death of young Hamilton was after- 
wards avenged in the assassination of the nephew of his per- 
secutor. Fifteen years after Hamilton’s death (1542), and when 
Knox was thirty-seven years old, the Scottish Parliament passed 
an Act declaring it lawful to read the Scriptures in the common 
language. In consequence of this Act “the Bible was to be 
seen on every gentleman’s table,” and the New Testament was 
in almost every individual’s possession. It was not, however, 
until George Buchanan and John Knox became advocates of 
the reformed doctrines that the power possessed by the Church 
of Rome was at last overcome and finally abolished in the 
kingdom of Scotland. But, before this took place, the Church 
of Rome succeeded in handing over to the civil power the cele- 
brated George Wishart, who was burned at St. Andrews, a.p. 
1546. Shortly after this event the libraries belonging to the 
monasteries were destroyed. ‘There is no doubt,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “that the humour of demolishing monuments 
of ancient piety and munificence, and that in a poor country 
like Scotland, where there was no chance of their being re- 
placed, was both useless, mischievous, and barbarous.” On 
the 24th of August, 1560, the Scottish Parliament abolished 
the Papal jurisdiction, prohibiting “ under certain penalties the 
celebration of mass,” and abolishing all the laws formerly 
made in support of the Roman Catholic Church, and against 
the reformed faith. This event happened fourteen years after 
luther’s death, and thirty-one years after the name Protestant 
had been given to the reform party in Germany, at the Diet 
of Spires. Seven years after the death of Knox, a.v. 1579, 
the first edition of the Bible printed in Scotland appeared ; 
exactly one hundred and twenty-four years after the artizans 
of Strasburg had printed their edition of the Scriptures. In 
the same year it was commanded by Act of Parliament “that 
every gentleman householder worth 300 marks of yearly rent, 
and every yoeman and burgess worth 500 pounds, shall have 
4 Bible and Psalm Book in the common language in their 
house for the better instruction of themselves and their families 
in the knowledge of God, under the pain of ten pounds.’’* The 
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Presbyterian form of church government, as advocated bh 
Knox and the other reformers, became the only form that the 
inhabitants of Scotland desired to have established among 
them. 

We must now conclude our rapid sketch of the early pro. 
gress of Christianity in Scotland. The modern church history 
of that portion of Great Britain commences with the reign of 
James the First of England, and the Sixth of Scotland.’ i 

. 8, 








THE FRANKS, AND THEIR METROPOLITAN.—NO. 2. 


Tue concluding epoch of our last Paper* was in the year a.p. 756, 
and its chief actors Pepin, Astulphus, and Stephen the Second, 
or according to another reckoning, the third of that name in the 
successions of the Roman Tiara. 

In the succeeding year a.p. 757, the scene was again 
changed ;—all these actors had left the stage, and new parties 
were preparing for the display of new combinations in the great 
drama of Italian and French politics. All who had been con- 
cerned in the transfer of the Roman exarchate from its emperor 
to his revolted metropolitan, it has been observed by historians, 
were taken to their account within a few brief months from the 
consummation of that dark deed ; and in their places were found, 
at the date we have assigned, Stephen the Third or Fourth in the 
Roman See, after a brief reign by Paul the brother of the last 
Stephen; Desiderius on the throne of Lombardy; and the two 
sons of Pepin, Charles afterwards the Great, and Carloman his 
brother, as joint inheritors of the Frankish kingdom. 

These two young monarchs, almost immediately after their 
accession to the Frankish throne, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances and threatenings of the Roman pontiff, were married to 
the two daughters of the Lombard King. But that connexion 
was not of long continuance; and instead of forming a bond of 
union between France and Lombardy, as might have been ex- 
pected and hoped, it became the cause of settled and implacable 
hostility between the two powers, and led eventually to the de- 








¢ The reader will find a part of this portion of Scottish Church History briefly, 
but with great ability, narrated in Burton’s History of Scotland; London, 1853. 
* See Vol. VIII., p. 271. 
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struction of the latter. Charlemagne soon divorced his Ita- 
lian wife in favour of his more celebrated queen Ildegarda, a 
Suevian princess: and Carloman dying about the same time, 
his widow not thinking herself safe in France, fled with her 
two sons, whom she had by Carloman, to her father in Italy, 
and put herself under his protection. These events had hap- 
pened before the year a.p. 772; in which year Pope Stephen 
the Third or Fourth died, and was succeeded by his more 
renowned successor Adrian I., the great friend and ally of Char- 
lemagne. 

The behaviour of the great Charles to the daughters of Desi- 
derius was certainly tinged with a little barbarity; sufficient 
indeed to raise the resentment of that king to the highest pitch : 
and it seems Adrian became the confidant of that animosity, 
and received proposals from the injured monarch, to assist him 
in the redressing of his wrongs. Stung with resentment, Desi- 
derius urged the new Pontiff to recognize the title of his daugh- 
ter’s sons to a participation in the French throne, which no one 
could deny to be their due, and to consecrate them in that high 
title they were justly entitled to; and then, it is said, he designed 
to set them up as claimants of their father’s kingdom. The 
confidence that was reposed in the Roman bishop was no doubt 
broken by Adrian through motives of policy :—it was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost, of exciting the power of the Frankish king 
against the hated throne of the Lombards; and it was in effect 
made the ready excuse by Charles for his attack upon his Ciss- 
alpme neighbours. History presents the course of events, by 
attributing the commencement of this war to an attack by Desi- 
derius upon the city of Rome, in resentment for the refusal of 
the Pontiff to fall in with his request ; but it is not credible that 
such a motive simply and alone could have led to so strong a 
measure. It is more probable that Desiderius, with the Pope’s 
refusal, found that his proposal had been betrayed to his rival, 
and knowing the inevitable war that overhung him, marched to 
Rome to strengthen his position by the subjugation of that 
capital, before the storm fell upon him from the West. Upon 
this point the reader must draw his own conclusion. History, 
as we have said, clothes the affair in another covering, and states 
that the Pope being conscious that he should incur the enmity 
of the French monarch, on whose power he chiefly relied, by 
any concurrence with the Lombard king, refused to take part 
in the designs of Desiderius, who thereupon broke terms with 
him, and marched his armies into the Pontifical dominions, to 
shew the sense of a wounded sensibility on the occasion. And 
having made himself master of some of the provincial towns, he 
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at last approached in a threatening manner the city of Rome 
itself.’ 

Adrian was not subdued by this appearance of danger ; but 
having failed in his attempts to obtain a restitution of the cap. 
tured towns from this new conqueror, or a restoration of the 
previous peace with the Lombard king, he despatched an envoy 
to Charles at Paris, informing him of his perilous position and 
imploring his aid. In this embassy, it is said, he urged on 
Charles the advantages to be obtained by a visit to Italy, and 
pointed out the possibility of effecting the conquest of the Lom. 
bard kingdom, and making himself master of that country. Desi- 
derius on his part, when he heard of this step by the Roman 
Pontiff, despatched a counteracting mission to the French king, 
protesting his hearty desire to live in amity with the Pope, and 
complaining of the conduct of Adrian; a submission which is 
very inconsistent with the views attributed to him, either of 
overthrowing the throne of Charles by setting up his daughter's 
children, or of attacking the Pope upon the slender grounds 
which are assigned to him.° 

But Charlemagne, whose plans, like those of Pepin before 
him, had no doubt been preconcerted with Adrian, received the 
Pope’s application with great satisfaction ; and rejecting all the 
approaches of Desiderius to a compromise, marched his troops 
at once towards the Alps; and having by a well-executed stra- 
tegy penetrated the passes of those mountains, he dispersed the 
forces opposed to him by Desiderius, and immediately invested 
the cities of Pavia and Verona. The latter city was quickly won, 
and there the conqueror found his two nephews, the sons of 
Carloman, and their widowed mother, whom he dispatched to 
France, where they were never more heard of.“ But the city of 
Pavia, which held the Lombard king and his fortunes, maintained 
a longer resistance ; and the Easter of that year having arrived 
in the midst of the siege, Charlemagne determined to cele- 
brate it with his new confederate in the eternal city. 

Adrian was fully prepared to manifest to the utmost the 
high value he set upon his new patron, and received the French 
monarch with the salutation, once before addressed to another 
and greater king, though not a necessary patron of the Roman 
bishop or his doings. A throne was prepared upon the steps of 
the church of the Vatican, upon which Adrian seated himself, 
and there awaited the arrival of the French monarch. Upon 
his approach, having descended, he met Charles and received 
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him with embraces and high congratulations, amidst salutations 
by the people and clergy of “ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” All other parts of the ceremonial, though 
largely expatiated on, fall into insignificance before this impious 
mockery of the King of kings by his vicar and his vicar’s new 
champion; though Charles himself would perhaps have been 
well pleased to dispense with so wanton an enthusiasm. On the 
following day, which was Easter-day, Charles made a solemn 
entry into the city, attended by the nobility, clergy, and people ; 
and on Easter Monday he assisted at the public prayers in the 
Vatican, where, at the conclusion of the services, fresh incense 
was offered to him in an oration which extolled the generosity 
of the three Carlovingian patrons of the Papal throne: the 
kindness and generosity of Charles Martel and Pepin, and the 
greatness of Charles’s own undertaking in having brought his 
armies from the north, to subdue the enemies of the church and 
to liberate Italy.¢ 

These preludes to the main piece having been happily accom- 
plished, Adrian made his petition to the Emperor, that he would 
confirm the donation which his father Pepin had made to the 
Roman church, to which a gracious assent was rendered. The 
king’s secretary then having drawn up the necessary instrument, 
Charles, we are told, signed it himself, and made the abbot and 
bishops and grandees who accompanied him on his visit do the 
same ; and with his own hand he laid the document on the altar. 
Some addition to the former grant by Pepin is believed to have 
been made by Charlemagne on this occasion; but authors are 
not agreed upon the particulars, and it is most probable that the 
French monarch added the donations so referred to at a later 
period. Among those, however, which fall in with this donation, 
the island of Corsica is particularly reckoned; and Parma, 
Mantua, and some other neighbouring cities in that part of 
Italy, are by some regarded as having formed part also of this 
particular endowment of the Roman See./ 

In the course of this year, a.p. 774, Pavia was reduced by 
famine and pestilence, under which and the hostile investment 
of its walls, the unhappy king of Lombardy was at length com- 
pelled to surrender ; and being himself with his wife and children 
made captives by the conqueror, they were all sent to France; 
where, as had already befallen the daughters and two royal 
grandsons of the fallen king, they were consigned to oblivion, or 
as the histories express it, “were never heard of again.” And 
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so ended the once famous kingdom of the Lombards, and so rose 
the Bishop of Rome anew upon its ruins. 

The French king being now the undisputed possessor of the 
Lombard territories, caused himself to be crowned king of Lom- 
bardy with an iron crown, by Thomas Archbishop of Milan, at 
Modestia, about ten miles from that city. On that occasion he 
was led out of his chamber on the auspicious day of the corona- 
tion by several bishops, and by them was conducted to the chureh, 
where the archbishop, having demanded of the people if they 
would be his subjects, and received the prescribed acclamations 
of assent, anointed the new king on his head, breast, shoulders, 
and arms, and then prayed that he might be successful in his 
wars, and happy in his offspring. The bishop then girt him 
with a sword, put bracelets on his arms, gave him a robe, a ring, 
and a sceptre ; and having placed the iron crown upon his head, 
he led him through the quire to the throne, and having placed 
him thereon and given him the kiss of peace, he celebrated 
divine service. 

We have recapitulated the particulars of this ceremony, 
because it shews that the consecration and crowning of this first 
great monarch of the West in the plenitude of his power, pre- 
sents a great many striking points of resemblance to the inau- 
guration of our own kings in Westminster Abbey, and seems to 
indicate that these ceremonies have at least that high antiquity 
of the Christian church for their sanction. But the story shews 
that the Roman Pontiff, though so newly wedded to the French 
monarchy and in his own land, took no part in this ceremonial; 
—the service was the service of the Lombard church. The inves- 
titure and benedictory part were all performed by the bishops 
of Lombardy, or by the chair of Saint Ambrose and not of Saint 
Peter. The covenant of dominion was received, and its con- 
secration alike given by the ecclesiastical order of that king- 
dom, to which the king was espoused. There is absolutely no 
reference whatever to the Roman bishop or his authority or 
presence in any way, on that occasion. 

The title taken by Charles with this investiture was King of 
Italy, following that of the imperial prefecturate at Milan, 
which was Prefect of Italy; in which presidency the whole of 
the two municipal Vicariates of Italy and Rome were compre- 
hended. But this did*not include the kingdom of Naples, which 
still, under Charles, retained its allegiance to the Roman em- 
peror. The three dukedoms of Frioli, Spoleto and Benevento, 
which some writers have said were given to the Pope by Charles, 
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the Frank conqueror certainly retained, and allowed them to con- 
tinue under their proper dukes, with the same authority as they 
had exercised under the Lombard kings; but with a recognition 
of himself as sovereign or lord paramount over all. The exar- 
chate, the Pentapolis, or Marca D’Ancona, and the Dukedom of 
Rome, he yielded up to Adrian; yet retaining the sovereignty 
over these endowments also to himself. The other provinces of 
Italy he kept together as his own kingdom of Lombardy.’ 

The coronation of the Iron Crown being completed, Charles 
renewed his visit to Rome, to consult with Adrian as to his 
future policy in his new possessions. The Pope and his bishops, 
for the cardinals had as yet no existence, took counsel for ad- 
ministering to his further gratification; and thereupon they 
resolved to make the Frankish monarch a Roman patrician. It 
was the personal prerogative of the Roman emperors to grant 
that distinction, and the arrogation by the Roman bishop of the 
privilege of conferring that title, although a mere childish usur- 
pation, stamps the character of the whole proceeding with 
the marks of a dark ignorance in the great king and his 
counsellors, and a determined disregard to the rights of the 
Roman emperor by the Roman bishop. If Washington, when 
he had thrown off his allegiance to the English crown, had sent 
his French ally the insignia of the Order of the Garter, such a 
pretension would have raised a smile at the ignorance of those 
who assumed such a power, and not less at him who received it ; 
yet the act of Adrian was no less preposterous, and the rank he 
conferred no less vain. If we look at it, however, in connexion 
with the disposal of the Roman consulship to Charles Martel by 
the predecessor of Adrian, we shall not fail to perceive in these 
instances the existence of a system, in the policy of the Roman 
bishops of this dark period, which was based upon fraud and 
cunning, and adapted to impose upon the ignorance of those 
whom it courted into its communion. And it completely answers 
the preliminary difficulty which suggests itself to the mind of 
every ingenuous person in relation to the alleged forgeries of this 
and the succeeding periods; how an order so sacred and set 
apart to the service of religion, could have violated the principles 
of truth and equity to so great an extent? The patents of the 
Roman dignities granted to the French kings were forgeries, 
as direct as those of the Sardian canons, or of the dotation of Con- 
stantine, or of the appointment of apostolic vicars, or any other 
of those precedents which have been produced, as later occasions 
required them to support the various pretensions of this hier- 
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archy, as they arose into existence. And if a conviction of these 
fabrications in all other instances, must be elaborated by a labo. 
rious research into history, we find in these forged and false 
diplomas of the Roman consulate and patrician dignity, an evi- 
dence that is self-convicting of the fraud and usurping spirit of 
this awful and corrupt tribunal. The historians of that commu. 
nion have not been asleep to the damaging influence of these 
imputations, and they have delivered their accounts in a manner 
calculated to meet these monstrous usurpations of their head, 
and neutralize their effect. We must receive their traditions, 
therefore, where they are directed to the pretensions of their 
church, with a due caution and reserve ; and in particular in such 
a way must we receive the notice, that the conquering monarch 
accepted as a boon from the Roman pontiff the right of investi- 
ture of bishops and archbishops in his imperial provinces; and 
at the same time that he should be allowed by the same act of 
grace to appoint the bishop of Rome, and be the declared pro- 
tector of the Roman See. For these were attributes of the em- 
peror’s supremacy over the church, and they were retained to 
the secular head of the new empire, as they had been held in the 
old under the Roman emperors. The allegation of their conces- 
sion by the Roman bishop is a record, not of what had happened, 
but what it was therein designed should happen in a future 
period. 

Of the other dispositions of Charles, we read that he obliged 
all the cities of his new kingdom to take an oath of allegiance to 
him, and imposed upon them, as well as upon the fiefs, churches, 
and monasteries of his new territories a kind of tribute, which 
was to be paid to him when he came into Italy. Upon every 
occasion of his own presence there he decreed that a “ conven- 
tion or general assembly ” of all bishops and abbots, and of the 
barons of the kingdom, should take place, in order to settle with 
him all matters of public importance. To the old orders of the 
state counsellors which under the former regime had compre- 
hended one estate only (namely, the barons and judges), Charles 
added a second composed of ecclesiastics ; but they were the ee- 
clesiastics of their own country, and not those of Rome or her 
dependencies. 

In these institutions Charles appears to have laid the foun- 
dation of that feudatory system which grew up in its fullest 
vigour among the German nations, and spread with its Saxon 
and Norman emigrants into our own country. The new dukes 
and barons of Italy were held to their fealty by an oath, which 
is the counterpart only of that which is used by immemorial 
tradition in every petty baronial court in England, “ that they 
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would continue faithful to their new lord, as a vassal to his lord 
and sovereign, and keep his counsels when committed to their 
charge.” The old dukedoms were made hereditary in their 
possessions, except for failure of male issue or breach of fealty ; 
and if a new grant was called for, it was only made by investiture 
upon the first possession taken. The frontiers of the kingdom, 
and the towns and cities, were committed to the charge of other 
officers called counts, who possessed a high authority, and were 
derived from the ‘“‘Comites Imperatoris,” or “ companions” of 
the old empire. They were to defend the border territories, 
which also bore the name of marches, of which our own marches 
of Wales are a descendant institution, and from them the comites 
or “ counts’ sometimes took the titles of Counts of the Marches 
or Marquisses, as a higher grade of distinction. 

There is one more stage of advancement and temporal aggran- 
dizement of the Roman pontificate, under the fostering favour of 
this great king of the West, yet to be treated of. This came in 
concert with the advancement of Charles himself to the imperial 
diadem ; and a new confederacy of the imperial head with the ec- 
clesiastical, for the promotion of their mutual interests, is fully 
shewn in the guid pro quo mutuality of those arrangements which 
took place between the two parties on that occasion. The elevation 
of Charles to the new dignity of Emperor of the Franks took place 
A.D. 800, while the Eastern Empire was still under the dominion of 
the flagitious Irene ; and in negotiating this proceeding with the 
contemporary powers, Rome and its pontiff were brought over to 
the conqueror’s views by ample largesses. The old grants to the 
pontificate were amply confirmed, and new ones conferred in 
whatever manner they were demanded: and some of the endow- 
ments which have been assigned to earlier dates most probably 
took their inception from this momentous occasion. The pre- 
tended dotation of the Suburbicarian provinces by Constantine 
the Great was amongst those that were produced to Charles on 
this occasion for confirmation, and they were, it cannot be 
doubted, forged for this particular service. The former grants 
by Pepin and Charles himself were by no means sufficient to 
embrace all the extensive districts comprehended in the old 
diocese of the Roman metropolitan, and vested interests might 
have arisen as impediments to the new disposition of those dis- 
tricts of the Roman territory ; but those objections gave way to 
a mere restitution of dormant claims; and a former endowment 
by Constantine the Great paved a ready way for the present 
investiture of the Roman bishop with those provinces by way of 
restitution, which it might be difficult to accomplish by a first 
infeudation. The same miraculous sagacity, therefore, which 
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enabled the Roman priesthood of that period to discover the 
sacred relics of the martyrs and saints in long-forgotten sepul. 
chres, could not have failed to discover such an antecedent grant 
by Constantine as was. required for its reinstitution under the 
happier and more permanent auspices of Charlemagne. For if 
Eligius could detect by the same sort of instinct as the truffle 
spaniel does the true delicacy of his master’s table, and pro- 
nounce by his sense of smelling the bones of a new-discovered 
saint to be the true article, it need not be doubted that as pious 
an inspiration would have discovered so desirable a charter as 
that of Constantine, on so urgent a necessity.’ 

The grant of Constantine the Great thus referred to professed 
that the Roman emperor, on removing the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, had delivered the city of Rome and its appen- 
dant territories to be possessed and governed by its bishops, 
with no other restriction than that the grant should be no detri- 
ment to the emperor’s supreme dominion. The grant itself is 
acknowledged by all parties to be a forgery ; yet was the original 
deed sent in due form by the Pope to Charlemagne for his in- 
spection, and as a treasure which had been throughout preserved 
in the archives of the Lateran.’ 

The nature of the treaty at this period between the new 
emperor of the West and the Pope, may be satisfactorily judged 
of from the tenor of a letter which was addressed by Adrian to 
Charlemagne previously to the adoption of his new title of 
emperor, and which is to be found in Muratore’s Rerum Itali- 
corum Scriptores.* In that epistle the pontiff calls upon 
Charles, ‘‘ before his elevation to the empire, to order restitution 
of all grants and donations that had formerly been made to the 
Church of Rome and St. Peter. He beseeches him especially, in 
fulfilment of the promise he had made, and for the good of his 
soul and the stability of his house, that as in the times of the 
pontificate of holy Sylvester the holy catholic and apostolic 
Roman church of God was lifted up and exalted by the bounty 
of the most pious Emperor Constantine of sacred memory; 80 
in these, your’s and our more happy period, the holy church of 
God may flourish and continue to be more and more exalted, 
since we now behold a new Constantine, and by God’s grace a 
most Christian emperor, raised up in these our times, by whom 
the God of holy church is willing to extend his bounties in all 
things.” The petition proceeds then to demand that all those 
possessions should be restored which had ever been granted by 
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different emperors, patricians, and other God-fearing people, to 
the blessed apostle Peter, for the good of their souls and pardon 
of their offences, within the parts of Tuscany, Spoleto and Be- 
nevento, or Corsica; and also the patrimony of Pavia, which 
had been abstracted and taken away by that wicked race of 
Lombards for many years past.’ Most writers, says Dr. Mos- 
heim, are of opinion that Constantine’s pretended grant was 
forged in the tenth century ; but it appears by this account to 
have been in vogue in the eighth century, and thus made use of 
by Adrian and his successor Leo III. to persuade Charlemagne 
to that donation. That opinion is fully borne out by the above 
letter of Adrian, in which he makes special reference to the 
bounty of Constantine, and intimates that the endowments he 
claims had been preserved in the office of the Lateran, and that 
he had sent them to Charles by his legate for his inspection. 

For several centuries after the age of Charlemagne, the 
genuineness of the Constantine grant not being questioned, much 
learned doctrine was built upon it by the civilians of the Italian 
school. They maintained that as the emperors who succeeded 
Constantine had no right or title to any part of Italy, as having 
belonged to the Pope and being the patrimony of St. Peter, the 
constitutions of those emperors could be of no force in Italy, 
since those princes had not the power of causing them to be 
received by the inhabitants of a country which was no longer 
subject to them ; and thence they inferred that recourse ought 
to be had in Italy to the canon and not to the civil law, as the 
rule of its jurisprudence.” It is inconceivable how, in the face 
of all history, that the emperors, the exarchs, and the Gothic 
kings of Italy all held an unquestioned sovereignty for four 
centuries over these territories, such pretensions could have been 
raised up without exposure and ridicule. An extreme ignorance 
and darkness on the subject of the history of their own country 
appears the only probable solution of the subject; and the com- 
plete isolation of all public records, and the means of information 
on past events, cannot be more plainly demonstrated than by 
reference to the fact itself, that this very donation, which is 
ascribed to the reign of Constantine the Great, is found inserted 
among the decrees of the Emperor Gratian in the Roman codes. 
For though it may be asked why, if inserted at all by fraud, it 
was not at once placed among the decrees of that emperor to 
whom it was ascribed; it is certain, that while nothing of the 
sort could have been done in an age when the codes were in 
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public keeping and open to public reference, as they were down 
to the period of the separation of the Roman States from 
the Eastern sceptre, it is very probable that in seeking 4 
locality for a new decree in the hoarded records of the defunct 
laws no fit place might occur before the reign of Gratian for 
such a supplementary insertion, and that the ignorance of the 
age permitted such a substitution. The fact, however, affords 
the best commentary on the question of authenticity; and we 
should recollect that the authority of the Roman codes was 
almost wholly renounced by almost all the provincial cities and 
districts of Italy under the Lombard dynasty ; and the imperial 
records would therefore have been lost public sight of during 
the whole of that century which preceded the reign of Charle. 
magne, and so would have laid open to the objects of the Popish 
precedent makers at that period. What is very extraordinary 
also with respect to this pretended grant is, that it is found in 
such a variety of forms as completely proves that it never had 
any genuine original at all, but was a thing vamped up for the 
occasion, whenever a reference to it became necessary. Thus 
we find that the copy found in the Vatican is said to differ 
greatly from that which is preserved in the decrees of Gratian: 
it is spoken of in quite different terms by the Popes Melchias, 
Nicholas IT., and Leo IX., and other authors also are found who 
exhibit the same disagreement in .referring to it, both in the 
words and sense of the instrument. Its forgery, however, has 
been proved by various writers," and the historical circumstances 
related of its original grant are in themselves open to the charge 
of fabrication, since the donation is alleged to have been made by 
Constantine at Rome in the spring of the year a.p. 324, only 
four days after his baptism; whereas the authentic history of 
that period shews that Constantine could not have been at Rome 
at all in that year ; and that he was not baptized till the eve of 
his death, which occurred in Nicomedia, where the rite was ad- 
ministered by Eusebius. In the spring of the year a.p. 324, the 
period ascribed to this act, Constantine was deeply engaged in 
the eastern parts of the empire, in his last struggle with Licinius; 
and at the end of that season he moved direct into Thessalonica, 
where he continued till the ensuing spring.’ 

The discussions upon this subject, however, are not more im- 
portant in themselves than in the traditional stigma they have 
attached, with all impartial writers, to the reputation of the 
Roman Church ; as the possible perpetrator of such a series of 
forgeries, carried out through a long succession of its bishops for 
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n purposes of a temporal aggrandizement. We might, indeed, 
m be disposed to acquit the pontiffs themselves of the practices 
a ascribed to its councils, but there is a damning record of the 
et distrusts of many generations of the truth and honesty of those 
or councils, by which this hierarchy has augmented its revenues 
ne and extended its power; which, in the common estimate of 
ds human probabilities, could never have happened, unless the 
ve sanctitude of its office had been often and notoriously violated. 
as With such a character, stamped with oceans of imputed fraud 
ad through centuries of ill-doing, it is too much that the world 
al should be called on to attach a veneration to it, as the peculiar 
ng vessel of a mission to the whole earth, and the supreme of a 
e- religion, whose source and divine original proclaimed himself by 
sh the distinctive appellation of “the Truth” itself. 
ry The result of this examination leads to one inevitable conclu- 
in sion, which is, that so long as mankind continues to attach any 
ad importance to the records of authentic history, it must be con- 
he ceded that the Roman bishops owe the origin, both of their 
U8 Italian sovereignty and foreign supremacy, to the favour of the 
fer second Frankish monarchy, and that the elevation of the Roman 
n: popedom, in effect accompanied pari passu the elevation of that 
as, race of kings. The Roman Pontiff was the spiritual co-ordinate 
ho of the Carlovingian Empire, and received a dominion and power 
he in his own sphere, corresponding to that of his temporal compeer ; 
1as though with that equality of jurisdiction the ecclesiastical head 
ces owned, during the existence of the empire in its original pleni- 
ge tude, an acknowledged subserviency and homage to the imperial 
by head. The bond of union between the new powers, like the 
aly marital equality, involved a subordination of the one which was 
of the feebler moiety to the stronger and protecting power of the 
me other. The Pope of Charlemagne was hardly supreme ruler of 
of the Church, even in the dominion of his great patron; rather 
ad- was he a supreme ministering function only in the imperial 
the system, for ordering the spiritual concerns of the monarch’s 
in people. Such as the Roman patriarchal bishops were in their 
Us; respective provinces under the Roman emperors, such the Pope 
ica, was in the early empire of the Franks. He was the one great 
national or imperial Metropolitan of that system. The sove- 
im- reignty of the old Roman and later Greek emperors over the 
ave Church as its supreme head was never questioned ; and although 
the the writers of the Roman Church endeavoured to vamp up a case 
of of independence in the Roman bishops, under some of the later 
for Latin emperors, the subserviency of the ecclesiastical moiety to 
. the imperial rule is too manifest to be disputed by any who will 
look carefully into the history of those times, and examine in 
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contrast the nature of the acts upon which the title to that inde. 
pendence is pretended to be shewn? 

In the case of the Frank empire, however, the power of 
electing the Pope was ‘distinctly reserved to the emperor under 
Charlemagne, which at once settles the point as to the source of 
the Pope’s authority, and the quarter his homage was due to, 
And, though that monarch exercised his supremacy in that par. 
ticular with great reserve and consideration to the Church, while 
it was submissive and subservient to him, and did not always 
avail himself of the power he possessed in that respect; yet was 
not the consecration of an elected pontiff ever of validity, except 
performed in presence of the emperor’s representative, who was 
the true sponsor of that inauguration, as the supreme head of 
the whole imperial household.’ The Roman pontiffs obeyed the 
laws of the Frank emperors, received their judicial decisions as 
of indisputable force, and executed them with the utmost sub. 
mission ; all shewing their position as an elementary unit in the 
Franco-Imperial regime.’ The sovereigns of the Franks, in vir- 
tue of this supremacy, appointed extraordinary envoys to inspect 
the conduct of the clergy, both of the bishops and their subordi- 
nate orders; to settle their disputes, regulate their laws of public 
worship, and punish the offenders of the sacerdotal order.’ And 
all churches and monasteries were compelled to pay a tribute to 
the public treasury, in proportion to the value of their posses. 
S10nS. 

Under such a system, the Roman pontificate appears in 
reality even less independent and less supreme, except as regards 
the extent of its jurisdiction, than under the Roman emperors. 
In its patriarchal functions, there certainly appears a shortening 
of the old privileges of that condition under the Frank domina- 
tion ; and it is to that part of its jurisdiction that the imperial 
laws of the new emperor must principally have attached. In the 
simple episcopal function, as head of his own diocese, the Pope 
was as free as other bishops, and spiritually independent of all 
authority ; and united with his temporal dominion, he was at least 
in the Romagna sovereign head, both in the temporal and spi- 
ritual departments. To this distinction we may attribute the 
anomaly of the Roman bishop adhering to the idolatrous worship 
of images in his own diocese and kingdom, against the ordinances 
of the Frankish emperor and the decrees of the Council of 
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Frankfort, which condemned it. The Latin emperors had never 
taken upon themselves a direct cognizance of controversies that 
were purely of a spiritual nature; they referred all such matters 
to the metropolitan councils of the provinces; or, in matters of 
more general interest, to the great or general councils of the em- 
pire. The same system is shewn to have existed in the French 
and German Churches under Charlemagne, whose provincial 
councils were assembled before the General Council of Frankfort, 
and discussed with an entire freedom the question of image worship 
under their proper ecclesiastical heads, and notoriously against 
the will of the Pope, who was devoted to the new worship.’ 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the pages of history 
than this adhesion of the Frankish emperor to the idol priest- 
hood of the Roman Church, and his elevation of that church to 
a religious supremacy over his empire, against this palpable 
and proclaimed conviction, by himself and his whole people, of 
the wickedness of its idolatries. But a right estimate of the 
subject will end in a conclusion, that this adhesion to a false re- 
ligion was thé fault of so deep rooted an association between the 
two powers, that it could not be dissolved by any degree of cor- 
mption in that spiritual domination with which the civil power 
of the state had united itself. Our astonishment may even yet 
be heightened by a recurrence to the facts of the antecedent his- 
tory, which shews the cause of tliese pontiffs’ treasons to their 
first legitimate sovereigns to have proceeded from similar dif- 
ferences on that same subject. For Pepin, though not by him- 
slf or his people an upholder of the Roman corruptions, conde- 
seended to put the cause of his alliance with the Pope upon the 
footing of maintaining him in his contumacy to the Roman em- 
pror on that point; nay, more, he did so in tones of commen- 
dation of that idolatry which he and his people secretly scorned, 
ad with reproachful epithets upon the Greek emperor’s faith for 
its corruption and errors. The whole transaction is a monstrous 
Wlitical phantom, like the shadowy thing seen at hell’s gate, 
which had no ascribable form or proportion, but teemed with a 
dark and hideous suspicion only of an existence which ought 
never to have been. 

The history affords a true and unquestionable key to the 
whole origin of this mystery of iniquity. Treason and usurpa- 
tion lay at the foundation of the French throne, and arms alone 
could not bring security to a power stained with such crimes. 
But the usurping kings found that an association with a revolted 
pnesthood of the old empire might afford security to their throne, 
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by which the scruples of the people would be overcome, and the 
deed of treason healed of its sin:—the idolatry of the Roman 
pontiff weighed lightly in the scale against the political benefits 
of such an alliance; while no less the pontiff felt his power to lie 
in the necessity of the French monarchs, whereof he did not 
scruple to avail himself. While Charlemagne, therefore, was 
writing a treatise against the worship of images, and urging his 
French and German subjects to repudiate the Catholicism of their 
new adopted Church (as they eventually did at the Council of 
Frankfort, in a.p. 794), the Pope and primate of the new empire, 
and the professed fountain of its faith, was in the act of binding 
himself in a league and covenant with the Eastern Empress, for 
the more full establishment of that worship, and the persecution 
of all who opposed it. At the Second Council of Nice, held 
under that new alliance between Adrian and the Empress Irene 
in a.p. 786, the laws of the preceding emperors against image. 
worship were all repealed ; the worship of images and the cros 
restored; and severe punishments denounced against all who 
maintained that God was the only object of religious adoration, 

Six years after the Council of Frankfort, and while the Pope 
was as great an advocate as ever for the idolatries of the Roman 
Church, Charlemagne entered into his new league of amity and 
political aggrandizement with that hierarch, and sealed the com- 
pact of his people’s spiritual slavery, as the price of his own 
elevation to the imperial diadem. By this new compact he 
became the Emperor of the West, and the Roman Bishop became 
“ The Pope;”—the head of the new European Empire in its 
spiritual establishment, and consort of the imperial power, with 
suitable additional appanages. So far, indeed, did the new 
emperor go in the cause of that attachment he had sworn to 
his new spiritual colleague, that he used his utmost authority to 
bring the rituals and services of all the churches of his empire 
into conformity with that of Rome, in order to give a complete 
unity and sovereignty to that church in his dominions. Under 
the Roman emperors, the different churches had exercised 
great independence on that point, and all held their proper 
rituals and ordinals of service, according to their own institu. 
tions: but such was not the case under the new powers. Charles, 
by the persuasion of the Pope, endeavoured to bring all the 
churches into unison with the Roman ritual, and in most cases 
effected that object. A few churches indeed, with Milan # 
their head, resisted that act of supreme authority, and could 
never be brought either by persuasion or violence to change their 
formularies. To every impartial mind this fact ought to carry 
a complete conviction, that no general supremacy could have 
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existed over the churches of Europe under the Roman Bishop, 
previous to this period; but that all aspirations to such a supre- 
macy by that hierarchy must, in effect, have taken their com- 
mencement at that period, when this measure was adopted to 
bring the churches into its own communion. It remains yet, 
in order to give a full confirmation to those conclusions which 
we have here deduced from the political history of the French 
and Italian power, to shew the circumstances in which the first 
dawnings of the Pope’s supremacy were manifested in the 
churches of the new rising empire of Western Europe. 

We have seen that the first treaty between the Frankish 
princes and the Roman pontiffs, arose in that application for 
succour which was made by Pope Gregory III. to Charles 
Martel in the year a.p. 731. In correspondence with that 
event, we find the first bishops that were appointed by the 
Roman pontiff in the French dominions were those who were 
introduced by this same Charles Martel into his new conquests 
in the northern and eastern confines of the Frankish kingdoms. 
Bkese were selected from British missionaries who were already 
established in those Belgian districts where the efforts of the 
Frank soldier were directed, and were engaged with good reputa- 
tion in the work of Christian conversion amongst the barbarous 
people of those lands. Willibrord and Winfred were these first 
Franko-Romish bishops ; both of whom were from England, and 
both of whom had gone into the northern frontier countries of 
France, as missionaries from this country, several years before 
their adoption into their Roman legation. The latter (Winfred) 
was found among the Frieslanders at the time Charles Martel 
entered upon his war with that people; on which occasion 
Winfred and his fellow-labourers were compelled to return to 
England till the year a.p. 719, when they were enabled to 
resume their labours under the protection of that conqueror. 
The first advancement of this missionary in the Roman com- 
munion is open to considerable doubt; but in the year a.p. 
788 he is found under the protection of the two sons of Charles 
Martel, Carloman and Pepin, advanced by Pope Gregory III. 
by the name of Boniface, to the dignity of archbishop; though 
it does not appear that he had any province assigned to that 
dignity at that early period. He had, under Charles Martel, 
carried on his missionary labours with great success among the 
Hessians and Thuringians, and had founded many churches in 
those districts ;—-while in his new state of archbishop, among 
the Germans, he founded also the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, 
Burabourg, Erfurth and Aichstadt, and the famous monastery 
of Fulda; in recompense for which extensive services, and to 
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give a fuller efficacy to his new establishments he was endowed 
with the archiepiscopate of Mentz in the year a.p. 746, and 
created primate of Germany and Belgium. His end was, that 
in the year a.p. 755.he paid a visit to the scene of his first 
labours in Friesland, where he was murdered with fifty eccle. 
siastics who attended him there." 

The Frankish association is thus plainly detected in this first 
establishment of a Roman hierarchy in the German territories, 
and the new bishoprics will be found to have been confined 
exclusively to the Frankish families and districts of that country, 
Wurtzburg was the central and principal city of Franconia; 
Erfurth and Aichstadt were frontier towns at the northern and 
eastern extremities of the same province, while the monastery of 
Fulda, almost equal in importance to the archbishopric of Ments 
itself, as holding a separate primacy over all the monastic esta- 
blishments of those districts, lay within the same territory, 
midway between Erfurth and Frankfort, and equidistant from 
Wurtzburg. 

It is clear, therefore, that it was the whole of Franconia that 
was cantoned out into the bishoprics of this new association of 
the Roman and Frankish hierarchy, and that this circle of 
bishoprics was ruled over by the archiepiscopal throne at Menta, 
From this line of approach Charlemagne, the successor of Pepin 
and his brother, would have made his advances into the Saxon 
provinces of the German soil, and carried forward the work of 
conversion and the supremacy of the Roman pontiff among those 
nations, as the traditions of the good city of Frankfort and its 
neighbour town of Saxenhausen abundantly testify was the case. 
This establishment of the Roman authority, indeed, was carried 
forward, if we may believe the chronicles of the times, in a way 
more suitable to the usages of conquest, than the embassy ofa 
Christian mission; by which course alone the British emissaries 
had conducted their charge. The exacting of tithes and the 
elevation of the Roman authority were in effect said to have 
been more attended to than the dispensation of the truths and 
blessings of the Gospel of Christ.’ 

Willibrord was contemporary with Winfred, but a few years 
before him, in the field of their common labours, which was 
among the Frieslanders. He was an Anglo-Saxon by birth, and 
went with eleven companions to Friesland in the year a.p. 690, 
where he was persecuted by Radbod, king of the Frieslanders, 
whom we find engaged in war with Charles Martel at a later 


—_—_—- 
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riod. This missionary, like Winfred, was advanced in a late 
period of his life to the bishopric of Utrecht ;—of which he was 
the first bishop,—and by the Roman Pontiff: from which point 
the preaching of the Gospel was subsequently spread into West- 
phalia and the neighbouring countries.” 

These early missionaries of the British Church, who thus fell 
under the patronage of the Frankish conquerors and their new 
patriarchal bishop, were the successors to a long line of 
labourers, who had gone before them into the same vineyard, 
and from the same British original. The conference between 
the emissary of the Roman church, and the English bishops 
of the northern and eastern parts of England, which was held 
at Strenaeshalch in the year a.p. 664, shews distinctly that 
many of the old Anglo-Saxon churches remained distinct from 
and independent of the Romish communion at that period, and 
then still refused to communicate with that Church.” So early 
as the sixth century in its latter portion, Columban, a Scotch or 
Irish monk, and St. Gal, his companion, were missionaries 
among the Suevi, Boii, Franks, and Helvetii. St. Kaillan, 
another Scotchman, was an emissary in the same work among 
the eastern Franks, and laid the foundation of that success 
which followed the steps of the English Boniface in his more 
elevated and better supported measures among the same people. 
The labours of these Scotch and Iiish apostles were recognized 
in later times by the German nations, whom they had been 
instrumental in converting, by the foundation of various con- 
vents in their own country for natives of Scotland and Ireland 
only; some of which Dr. Mosheim assures us were still in 
existence in his time.’ 

If it should be said that the emanation of these missions 
from the British Islands (of which the few here referred to are 
mentioned as instances only out of a great many of a similar kind) 
does not prove that they were not associated with the Roman 
communion; and that the circumstance of Winfred’s being a 
monk of the order of the Benedictines, which was then very 
intimately associated with Rome (since Augustine who came into 
Britain in a.p. 596, and even Pope Gregory III. who sent him, 
were of that order), shews that he was probably of the Roman 
Church; yet it may be affirmed very confidently, that such 
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suggestions have no real foundation in fact. On the contrary, it 
is evident the British missions were really and truly fruits of an 
English and not of the Roman Church. The monuments of 
German gratitude which are mentioned by Dr. Mosheim, in the 
dedication of monasteries to their Scotch and Irish converters, 
ought to guide our opinion on this subject to a certain extent, 
since those monuments were directed to the people from whom 
they had received the light of Christianity, which would not 
have been permitted had the credit been due to the Roman 
hierarchy. For that polity permitted no acknowledgments of 
spiritual dedications which did not refer to its own power, 
Another ground of inference to the same end arises from the 
fact, that although the English and Scotch missions had been in 
full operation from the middle of the sixth century, when the 
disciples of Cougal (probably the first introducer of the Easter 
Ceenobitic orders into North Britain, and amongst whom was 
the celebrated St. Columban), went forth into the neighbouring 
countries and began the work of German conversion ;*—yet that 
no signs of Roman domination appear amongst these labourers, 
till the elevation of Winfred to the episcopacy, in the beginning 
of the eighth century. If these missionaries had been at all 
connected with the Roman Church in the former period, no 
doubt the same order of government which led that church in 
other cases to send its bishops, where its faith was acknow- 
ledged, would have been seen in operation within a somewhat less 
period than a century and a half after its missionaries had been 
at work on their new soil. ‘To say that those early missions, 
therefore, which went forth from this country into the Belgian 
and German countries, were at all dependent upon or connected 
with the Roman hierarchy, is to set at nought all the conclu 
sions which the circumstances connected with the initiation and 
conduct of those missions, ought to lead to. The condition of 
the first churches in Britain distinctly shews this; since the 
first appearance of the Roman hierarchy in that country, if the 
Benedictine monks could in that age be so regarded, is well 
known to have happened in the year a.p. 597, at which period 
the German missions had been long in operation, from this 
country, as we have seen. The first coming of Augustine, the 
Benedictine monk, was in effect purely of that kind which was 
common to the delegations of all the bishoprics of the Roman 
Empire after the time of Constantine, who were accustomed to 
direct their missionaries into all the barbarous regions of the 
world upon any solicitations from the people or their rulers, for 


* Mosh., vol, ii., p. 117. 
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their spiritual succour. Nor were affiliations of new-established 
churches with the bishoprics which had- called them into the 
Christian fold, at all confined to the Romish legations, but be- 
longed to all the patriarchal chairs; as is seen in the instance of 
the Abyssinian Church and its long-subsisting connexion with 
the Alexandrian patriarch. It was Rome only that aspired to a 
subjugation of distant churches to a more direct authority from 
these early associations; and in the case of England, having 
accepted the invitation of the Kentish queen to send its spiri- 
tual auxiliaries to her court to convert her Saxon subjects, the 
idea seems to have entered into the mind of Augustine with the 
position he had obtained, of bringing the churches of the British 
people, as well as the pagan temples of their spoilers, into 
subjection to his own and his patron’s power." 

The speedy conversion of the king of Kent gave immediate 
scope to this ambition; and Augustine, having returned to Gaul 
and obtained a consecration into the Christian priesthood, to 
which he did not before belong, from the Archbishop of Arles, 
on his return to England proceeded to summon the British 
bishops as a superior, to aid him in the work he had under- 
taken of converting the heathen people; and moreover to reform 
themselves and their churches according to the model he should 
prescribe, and by the order of the Roman communion. For 
this purpose he began by inviting Donald, Abbot of Bangor, 
to asssist him in preaching the gospel to the Saxons; but that 
sturdy Briton declined to hold communion with the invaders 
and destroyers of his people: he argued also against the pre- 
tensions of Augustine, and defended the right of the country 
archbishops to an undisputed supremacy in their own soil and 
country. He rebuked the Roman missionary for not reprehend- 
ing the new converts among the Saxon heathens, for their recent 
treacheries and breach of solemn oaths to their British allies :’ 
and although some pretended miracles on the part of Augustine 
induced the simple people of the old churches to give a renewed 
hearing to his claims, and Bede mentions two synods as being 
held, with some other deliberations of a less dignified character, 
in order to debate and determine as to the course to be pursued ; 
yet in all these the demands of the Roman emissary were wholly 
rejected. Finding all his efforts to bring the country bishops 
into subservience to be perfectly futile, Augustine lowered his 
pretensions and confined his present demands upon the native 
bishops to three points :—“ First, that they should celebrate 
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Easter according to the Roman reckoning ; secondly, that they 
should perform the ceremony of baptism by the Roman ordinal; 
and thirdly, that they should preach the Word of God to the 
nation of the Angles.” No doubt the missionary of that 
aspiring church reckoned, if he succeeded in such a_ partial 
recognition of his authority, on carrying it to a fuller extent at 
a convenient opportunity ; and the conclusion of his address on 
the occasion, plainly indicates that such was the design ; for it 
was ; “as for other things which ye do, although contrary to our 
customs, we will bear them with all patience.” But the 
British bishops answered his demands very cavalierly and Bede 
has preserved the very words of their reply: “ We will perform 
none of these things; neither will we have thee for an arch. 
bishop.’ Spelman adds some further particulars of this con 
ference, to the effect that the country bishops pleaded that 
“beyond the love that was due to every godly Christian, they 
owed no homage to the Roman bishop.’ Other obedience than 
that, they said, we do not know to be due to him, whom you call 
Pope, or Father of Fathers; and this obedience we are willing 
to pay to him, and to every Christian continually. Excepting 
that, we are under the government of the Bishop of Caerleon 
upon Usk, who is to oversee under God over us, to cause us to 
keep the way spiritual.’’4 

In the same state of independence and complete hostility to 
the Roman church, the English and Scotch, and probably the 
Irish churches in the great majority of cases, continued to exist 
for several centuries. Laurentius, who succeeded Augustine in 
the see of Canterbury, endeavoured to gain over the Scots and 
Britons by every art of persuasion to the Roman communion; 
but he complains in a letter, which in conjunction with Mellitus 
and Faustus, he addressed to the bishops and abbots of Ireland, 
of the persevering obstinacy and antipathy of the people to his 
church. ‘We knew the Britons,” he says, “but hoped to 
find the Scots better disposed, but we have learned by means 
of Bishop Daganus coming into this island, and Columbanus, 
the abbot in Gaul, that they differ in nothing from the Britons 
in their conversation ; for Daganus, the bishop, coming to us, 
not only would not eat with us, but not even in the same 
lodging, in which we took our meals.’ This antipathy to the 
Italian clergy, which it cannot be doubted arose from the already 
prevailing idolatries of their church, is recorded again in the 
ease of the Welsh and Bretagne church, in a letter addressed by 
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the Roman bishop Aldhelm to the Cornish king, in the year 
ap, 692 ; where it is again complained “ that the British priests 
would neither join with the Romans in prayer, nor sit at table 
with them, nor give them the kiss or salutation of fraternity.’’ 
The series of Welsh bishops which are preserved in the records 
of the diocese of Landaff, shew the continuance of this state of 
independence through the eighth and succeeding centuries :/ 
and there are records also of British bishops in Somerset and 
Gloucester, in the seventh and eighth centuries, who were called 
British, as belonging to the old country communion.’ With regard 
to the other circumstances we have above referred to, as indi- 
eating a probable connection of the mission of Winfred or 
Boniface in particular with the Roman communion, from the 
fact of his being called a monk of the Benedictine order ; it is 
necessary to shew the position of the monkish orders at that 
date, and particularly of the state of the Benedictines, to do 
away with the force of that objection. It may first be stated, 
then, that the fact of Bishop Boniface being a member of that 
fraternity by no means leads to a necessary conclusion, that 
Winfred the simple Anglo-Saxon missionary (which was his 
first name and dignity), who went forth to preach the gospel in 
a dangerous and heathen country, was at that time enrolled 
among the honourable brotherhood of the Benedictine order ; 
for honourable it certainly was, since Augustine was the head 
of its society in its Roman seat; and Pope Gregory the Great 
did not scruple to enrol his name among its members. When 
Winfred changed his name to Boniface, and his rank from a wan- 
dering preacher to an archbishop, it is likely he might have 
enrolled his name also in the same society, to which popes had 
thought it graceful to belong. 

It is to be observed moreover, in more regular course, that 
though the Benedictine order was early and well received at 
Rome, and had a monastery there of celebrity at that early date, 
when Augustine passed over into England, the order was not a 
Roman order, nor at all subservient to the Roman patriarch, out 
of his own episcopal diocese. That was a more recent association, 
and it was not until many years after the arrival of Augustine, 
and in the seventh century, that the monkish orders were any 
where separated from the diocesan authorities of their proper 
locality. All those fraternities down to that period were under 
the protection of the bishops in whose provinces they lived ; but 
about that period the Roman pontiff began to invite those 
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bodies to forsake the jurisdiction of their bishops, and to usurp 
a protecting authority over them. ‘This by degrees detached 
them from their episcopal dependance and attached them to the 
Roman chair, as a sort of ecclesiastical skirmishers in the 
advance of its power into distant lands.’ These societies, which 
from mere devotees among the people had gradually become 
associated with the ecclesiastical body, were always the ready 
instruments of others’ ambition; sometimes the allies of their 
own bishops, and sometimes the instruments of their kings— 
until at last they gradually fell into the wake of the Roman 
pontificate, and became one of the great instruments of the ad- 
vancement of its power. They made the cause of the Roman 
bishop their own, and represented him as a sort of god to the 
ignorant multitude, over whom they held a prodigious ascendancy 
from the notions that were generally entertained of the sanctity 
of the monastic order./ But this state of things did not exist 
when the English missions were engaged in the work of con- 
version among the Friesland and Belgian heathens. St. Co- 
lumban, who led the way in that holy work, was himself a monk 
and the founder of a new order of those fraternities; but his 
opinion of the Roman priesthood is stamped by the letter we have 
above seen from Laurentius to the British bishops, and proves 
that the mission he and his brother apostles were engaged in, 
could have had no fellowship or association with the Roman 
churches. The stream of British missionaries into Gaul, Ger- 
many, and even Switzerland, was original and continuous from 
that same source; and could have admitted no such new con- 
munion into its fellowship, as must have been wholly adverse 
and hateful to its brotherhood. No doubt can exist, but that 
both Willebrord and Winfred were part of the current stream 
of those long-continued missions, and only under the powerful 
influence of the new rising power of Charles Martel, who was 
then carrying his arms into the regions of their long labours, 
were they brought over to the part they adopted ; of associating 
themselves with the Roman hierarchy, and receiving consecra- 
tion at its hands, and territory from the conquering Frank: 
so furthering the measures of the confederate kings and their 
new patriarch, of bringing the whole Frankish territories into 
spiritual subjection to the Italian pontiff. 

There is that in the character of Boniface which stamps 
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him as the unscrupulous agent of the new adopted hierarchy, 


by over-wrought zeal and devotion to the cause he had taken 
: up: “This zeal for the glory and authority of the Roman 
: church,” says Dr. Mosheim, “ equalled, if it did not surpass, 
, his zeal for the service of Christ ; and in the propagation of his 
i religion many things unworthy of a Christian minister were laid 
y to his charge; violence and terror, and sometimes fraud and 
r artifice were the instruments of his conversions ; and his epistles 
3 discover an imperious and arrogant temper, a cunning and in- 
" sidious turn of mind, an excessive zeal for increasing the 
" honour and pretentions of the sacerdotal order, and a profound 
n ignorance of many things, with which he ought to have been 
e familiar as an apostle of the Christian religion.”* It is neither 
y zeal for the cause nor want of charity for the man, that has in- 
y duced the opinion here expressed; that this great bishop, for 
st great he must be in history, was a “turn over” from the 
" independent communion of the English or Scotch church to 
» that of the Franco-Romish. His final murder, and the sacrifice 
ik of his fifty clerical attendants among that people where his 
is first labours had been bestowed, and where for above a century 
ve the English missionaries had been received and cherished in 
es peace and goodwill, and from whence, as a sort of half-way, 
n, they had transmitted the line of Christian apostles from those 
an long-honoured colleges of North Britain into their seats in 
r. Germany, shews beyond all contradiction that there was a viola- 
m tion of some great equity or truth in the new archbishop, which 
n- called down the vengeance of his old people upon him; and, if 
nse we connect this circumstance with the events which we have 
vat traced of the Frankish proceedings, by the connecting links of 
m the Roman and Lombard historians, we think then it must ap- 
ful pear, that the new bishops of the Frank kings were taken from 
a8 these English missionaries who were found on the spot, for 
rs, their knowledge of the people, and the reputation their order 
ing bore among those nations, where the arms of the conqueror 
rae eventually placed them; and that they were brought over to 
ik: adopt the Roman legation by those influences, which if not holy, 
eit was at least very prevalent and powerful over mankind in 
nto general in such circumstances. 
Looking at the general facts in the preceding detail, it is 
nps obvious, that from the period when the first public league was 
proclaimed between the great conquering captain of his age, 
— Charles Martel, and the Roman pontiff, a new system of politics 
m.3, entered upon its course of development. This involved the de- 
108. —— . chaotic . 
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thronement of one race of kings in the soil of France and the 
exaltation of another, with the contemporaneous transfer of 
allegiance by a patriarchal bishop to that new rising sovereignty ; 
the sanction of whose spiritual power to the treason of the 
usurping monarchy, was the holocaust that preceded the dedi- 
cation of that priesthood in its new sanctuary. All this is 
plainly exhibited in the various acts and stages of its progress, 
with extraordinary exactitude and unbroken continuity: the 
various stages in the dismemberment of the old relationships of 
the parties, and the causes and circumstances of their advances 
towards the new one, are exactly shewn: the services which 
each was required to render to the other, and the inducements 
and rewards that were held out and rendered in every advance 
of it, are fairly recorded: and every growing increase of wealth 
and power is shewn to have been brought about with a closer 
alliance and renewed mutualities of support between the parties, 
Under these fostering influences both powers appear in growth 
and progress towards a full development of that “sublime” of 
human greatness which set each at the height of a long-cherished 
ambition; and the accomplishment of projects that had been 
working their ends through many generations. In its final con- 
summation, the Roman patriarch was transferred to the spiritual 
domination of the new dynasty, of which the archbishopric of 
Mentz was the firstfruits of the new supremacy; and the 
Roman pontiff reigned supreme over all the spiritualities of the 
mighty empire of Charlemagne, as long as that empire endured. 
To that extent, if the stain of treason in its birth could be 
blotted out, the supremacy of the Roman pope was legitimate; 
for it was the adopted primacy of the secular head over an em- 
pire, of which the pope himself and his bishoprice was an 
integral member. But the “birth sin” of its conception it is 
difficult to cover; for if ever the hyperboles of prophetic lan- 
guage could be applied with truth to the political generations of 
this world, surely the fruits of that power which emanated from 
the connubium of the Frankish throne and Roman tiara, must 
fill up that one which the prophet Isaiah so forcibly pictures, 
“as the children of transgression—the seed of falsehood; in- 
flaming themselves with idols under every green tree.’””’ The 
double treason of the civil and religious powers which gave it 
birth, can not be mistaken in that prophetic description. 

A brief recapitulation of the leading features of that mon- 
strous birth into the Christian world, which cuckoo-like for so 
many generations pushed the native progeny of the church out 
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of their seats, and usurped, in solitary unblessedness, the 


_parental nest of many nations, will put this matter in its plain 


simplicity before the eyes of the reader, and give a fitting con- 
clusion to our brief labour. 

In the year of our Lord 725, the Roman emperor Leo 
published an edict against certain corruptions in the Christian 
church; of which in his own empire he was the undoubted 
head and “ nursing father.’ The obnoxious practices, as every 
one knows, consisted of an idolatrous worship of the cross, the 
images of saints, and of the Virgin Mary; all which that 
emperor commanded to be discontinued and the images re- 
moved out of the churches. This ordinance, and others to a 
similar effect were openly and violently resisted by the Roman 
bishop, who anathematized them as a diabolical heresy. 

In the year a.p. 731, after six years struggle and sedition, 
Pope Gregory II., in order to carry out his resistance to the 
imperial decrees, engaged the mayor of the palace of Childebert, 
King of Paris and of the Franks, to maintain him against the 
attacks of his emperor: and for his promise of such maintenance 
acknowledged that officer of the French king as his future pro- 
tector, and conferred the dignity of the Roman Consulate upon 
him, as had been done by the emperor Anastatius to the founder 
of the French dynasty. 

It is to be observed that neither Charles Martel nor his son 
Pepin were kings of France, but hereditary officers only of the 
Parisian monarchy :—they are nowhere, even by mistake, called 
kings or sovereigns historically, though they are said “ to have 
governed the French nation ;” or, “to have held the whole 
power of that people :’”’—a distinction accurately observed by the 
historians, and proper to be borne in mind in weighing the 
nature of the events that followed. The true position of that 
family in the Parisian monarchy was that of hereditary mar- 
shals, in whom all the military power was invested. Yet it 
seems certain that these hereditary officers of the Parisian 
monarch had a subordinate dominion in the Rhenish provinces, 
as the descendants from that illegitimate branch of the sons of 
Clovis, whom that king at his death established at Metz over 
the Ripuarian and Rhenish districts of his kingdom. The 
monuments of that family connect the line of descent between 
the prior and posterior links of the genealogical chain; and 
shew that they were still regnant in that district in the time 
of Charles Martel. For there is still found the tomb of Plec- 
trude, the wife of the first Pepin and mother of Charles Martel, 
in the church of St. Mary of the Capitol at Cologne; with 
a Latin inscription in the church, and her statue behind its 
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choir, and a notice that she was the foundress of the edifice, 
The race of Pepin and Charlemagne therefore were, it cannot be 
doubted, the descendants of Theodoric the bastard son of King 
Clovis ; of whom the Romanist writers boast that he was the 
eldest born of the Roman Church ; a boast which could hardly 
be made available to any modern pretensions since the legitimate 
family of Clovis ceased with the last Parisian monarch, and 
the Carlovingian kings had no legal claim to any inheritable 
blood of the great “ first born” at all. 

From the year a.p. 690, when the first Pepin is spoken of as 
holding the whole power of France, to the year a.p. 751, when 
the last Pepin took that throne to himself by an act of open 
treason, this family of the Rhenish descendants appear in the 
character of guardians or keepers of their legitimate kings, and 
under the garb of ministers wielded the sceptre and appropriated 
the honours of their liege lord to themselves. During the same 
period the Roman pontiffs were becoming still more deeply 
engaged also in disputes with their emperors upon the subject of 
image-worship; and in that year a.p. 751, the double chain of 
reciprocal need led the two dependent powers to the crisis of 
their fate. The second Pepin, secure in the powerful auxiliary 
he had obtained by the association of the Roman patriarch with 
his own government, determined to put an end to his dependent 
state and assume the monarchy, of which he was the chief ser- 
vant, to himself. For this it cannot be doubted he had been 
long labouring, while the working of the new bishops in the con- 
solidation of his power in the German departments of his empire, 
must have given a vast preponderance of influence to him over 
the adherents of the old dynasty. In effect the nation, we are 
told, was prepared for the change; and the same versatility 
which ever distinguished the Frankish people operated in favour 
of the conspiring powers. Though remarkable for their fidelity, 
and a regard to their oaths among themselves and in their pri- 
vate transactions, yet in public affairs a contrary spirit has 
always been attributed to the Frankish race. Vopiscus and 
Procopius both describe them in their earliest history, as marked 
with faithlessness, and a disregard to their most solemn oaths." 
The glorious deeds of Charles Martel, and no doubt the arts 
used by his son to win over a fickle multitude from attachment 
to a race of monarchs who were mere puppets in the hands of 
their military keepers, would without doubt have dazzled and 
seduced the hearts of such a people, and removed the bulwark of 
a loyal fecling to the measure of treason that was meditated. 


" Vopise. in Procul. Vit., p. 247; Procop. Bell. Goth. 1. 2, ch. xxv., p. 447. 
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The design of dethroning the sovereign was at length no longer 
concealed: it was made a popular or open question, which 
generally means éreason, in some shape or other. ‘The States of 
the realm were called together, and the measure was propounded 
with a modus operandi duly concocted for its decent, orderly and 
religious consummation ; so that the consciences and scruples of 
the nation might be satisfied, and the act veiled in the decent 
robe of a religious celebration. By the decision of that assembly 
itwas determined to consult the bishop of Rome whether the 
execution of such a project was lawful or not. Ambassadors 
were accordingly dispatched to the Roman pontiff, bearing the 
“interrogatory,” in what the lawyers call an A and B case, to 
the following effect :—“ Whether the divine law did not permit 
avaliant and warlike people to dethrone a pusillanimous and 
indolent monarch, who was incapable of discharging any of the 
functions of royalty; and to substitute in his place one more 
worthy of rule, and who had already rendered most important 
services to the State?” The proceeding had without doubt 
been previously arranged, since that enquiry would not have 
been trusted to a doubtful answer; and the expected response 
arrived, which contained the willing “ Yes” from the then 
regnant pontiff Zacchary, to his well- beloved ally and supporter 
the French king. The character of this event has been differ- 
ently represented by some of the Roman writers, who have put 
the act of dethronement upon the footing of an authority in the 
Pope, and not as proceeding from his sanction only, as a casuist 
in the divine law; that in short, his response was not oracular, 
but imperative. But that opinion is negatived by the very 
terms of the ‘‘ question” proposed to him, which were, “ whether 
the divine law permitted the people to dethrone their pusillani- 
mous king ;” and the opinion probably proceeded from a previous 
consent given by the Pope to the measure, which good king 
Pepin would no doubt have represented to his friends and sup- 
porters, as mandatory upon him. From that consideration, in 
conjunction with other lights in the case, we may draw a pretty 
certain inference that the plan of proceeding had been previously 
determined upon by the Pope and his friend. 

The unhappy Childeric was stripped of his royalty accord- 
ingly; and Pepin without the least opposition stept into his 
master’s throne and sovereignty, and was anointed king by that 
Boniface, whom we have seen to be the first episcopal fruits of 
the Roman supremacy in this new empire. Truly the mystery 


"Le Cointe Annal. Frane. Eccl. and Bossuet Defens. Declarationis Cleri Gallic., 
pt. 1, p. 225. 
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of iniquity could not have been more happily or ingeniously 
contrived. There appears a providence in the development of 
its details also, which, if not of good, must have proceeded from 
the master hand of theopposite principle. In the year a.p. 753 
the anointing of Pepin and his two sons as kings of France was 
performed by Pope Stephen himself, as we have before related; 
and the other events relative to the complete association of the 
Roman pontificate with the Frankish monarchy, and the eleva- 
tion of the Popedom into an imperial jurisdiction, as patriarchal 
bishop of the whole ecclesiastical system of that empire, followed 
in due course. 

We need look no further for an explanation as to the grounds 
upon which the pretensions of the Roman church have grown 
into their modern dimensions. The really legitimate supremacy 
which the Roman pontiffs held in connexion with the Carlovin- 
gian sovereigns, led them in the first instance legally into the 
German and other States, which formed part of that medieval 
empire. But when that extensive dominion became curtailed 
by the events of a later date, the ambitious pontiffs, grown 
fond of their imperial magnificence, and unwilling to abandon 
the homage they had once enjoyed, still adhered to their pre- 
tensions of a religious supremacy over all those districts into 
which their authority had been admitted under that empire. 
In this system they were greatly assisted by the regular and 
monastic clergy, as well as the religious orders of knighthood 
which pervaded every country of Europe; and which, being 
dependent on no local government, were enabled to devote 
themselves to the interests of that church, under whose sovereign 
head they had found protection and encouragement. But the 
origin of the canonical power of the Roman church in France 
and Germany was certainly laid in its alliance with the Car- 
lovingian kings, and with the end of that empire it came to 
its legitimate end. While, as respects other countries, a due 
examination of history will shew, that all the pretensions of 
the Pope to a foreign supremacy is a sheer and unqualified 
usurpation. 

The gradual development of this great hierarchy from its 
first imperial association, and properly from the state of an im- 
perial church to its condition of an independent and universal 
supremacy over all the “ kingdoms of the world,” is not without 
the reach of historical notice. Under the first Frankish em- 
peror the Roman pontiffs, we are told, continued to observe 4 
subservience to the imperial supremacy; but after the death 
of Charlemagne, the lust of pre-eminence scttled in ominous 
darkness over the. proceedings of the Roman court. The most 
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impartial of the Roman Catholic writers acknowledge without 
scruple, that from the time of Louis the Meek the son of Char- 
lemagne, the rules of ecclesiastical government were gradually 
changed in Europe by the counsels of the Court of Rome; and 
that Roman pontiffs from that time became eagerly bent upon 
persuading mankind that the bishop of Rome had been delegated 
by Christ as the supreme legislator and judge of the Church 
universal.” To support these new and high pretensions, forged 
precedents were resorted to as they had been in the time of 
Pepin and Charlemagne ; but on this later occasion, directed to 
the object of shewing that in the first ages of the church the 
Roman pontiffs had been clothed with the same supreme and 
wiversal authority, which they then aspired to, and have since 
assumed. For this end, at the period we have pointed to, the 
most ingenious spirits of the age were employed by this ambitious 
priesthood in forging pretended conventions, acts of councils, 
epistles, and other records of past authority, among which the 
“Decretal Epistles,” as they are called, of former pontiffs, are 
particularly deserving of remark and reprehension. The object 
of these pretended records was simply to shew the existence of 
astate of things which never had existed; and under such pre- 
cedents, to raise up a credit to the new powers of the church as 
genuine powers, which were altogether false and spurious. 
Under this pretended authority the Pope succeeded in bringing 
the nations of the world into subjection: he proclaimed the 
Church of Christ to be one and indivisible in a sense, which 
negatived any such thing as a separate communion among the 
different families of mankind :—and though Christ bade His 
apostles preach His Gospel to all nations; which if it had any 
meaning at all, meant to establish it as a separate endowment to 
every separate nation ;—and St. Paul would not preach in those 
districts where others had gone before him, lest he should build 
upon another foundation :—the Pope of Rome claimed the right 
of sending the idolatrous priesthood of that altar he had esta- 
blished in his own land, and by favour of the Frankish emperor 
in the land of the Franks also, into every other land and country ; 
to he the spiritual Choregus of all churches in every soil and 
climate ;—not merely from himself as a patriarchal bishop, to 
whom other households might refer themselves if they chose, 
a happened among the early patriarchates of the primitive 
churches, but as the sole dispenser of all law and government, 
and the great propounder and arbiter of the religion of the world. 
H. M. G. 








* Mosh., vol. ii., p. 304. 
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BIBLICAL REVISION. 
1. 
Restoration of the Authorized Text of the English Bible. 


Tere are, doubtless, many grave and sufficient reasons why the 
proposals which lately have been so rife for revising and amend- 
ing the Authorized Version of the English Bible, should be very 
cautiously and warily entertained. 

But there is a mode of revision and amendment which 
involves but little inconvenience, and is open to no serious 
objection, we mean the restoration of the Authorized Version in 
cases where our received text has been altered from it for the 
worse, ° 

It is possible that some of our readers may hardly be aware 
of the extent to which our commonly received text varies from 
that of the Authorized Version. In point of fact the Author. 
ized Version has never been really the accepted text of the 
English Bible. D’Israeli states that it did not come into com. 
mon use until about the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
Second, and then such were the changes made in it in 1683 
(there had previously been changes made in it in the year 1636), 
1701, and particularly by Dr. Blayney in 1769, that as Bishop 
Turton tells us, “the text of 1611 is quite unworthy to be con- 
sidered as the standard of the Bible now printed.” 

Let us note some instances in which the departure from 
the original Authorized Version has been a change for the 
worse. 

And first with regard to a gross error for which we rather 
think Dr. Blayney is responsible. In Judges ix. 53, we are told 
that a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abime- 
lech’s head, and (translating literally from the Hebrew) she 
brake in pieces* his skull. Nothing can be more plain and in- 
telligible. The Septuagint translates it by cal éxXace 7d xpaviov 
avrod. And the Vulgate exactly expresses the meaning im the 
words et confregit cerebrum ejus. All the modern versions to 
which at this moment we have access give the phrase correctly. 
Luther’s Bible has wnd zerbrach ihm den Schadel. Diodati 
gives e gli spezzo il teschio. The Welsh Bible (Bible Society's 
version) reads ac a ddrylliodd ei benglog ef. Coverdale renders it 
by “brake his brane panne,” a rendering preserved up to the 
time of the publication of the authorized text; for the phrase 
stands as “ brake his braine pan” in the Bible of 1598, pub- 
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lished by the “ Deputies of Christopher Barker,” commonly known 
as the “‘ Breeches Bible.” 

How then came the meddlers with our text to change “and 
allto brake his scul,” as the verse stands in the un-Blayneyized 
version of the last century, into “and all to break his skull?” 
And how came Mr. Bagster to allow the explanation of the 
phrase which we subjoin as given in his Treasury Bible? “ And 
all to. An antiquated expression, meaning ‘full intention,’ to 
complete an object. ‘All to,’ observes Dr. Johnson, ‘is a par- 
ticle of mere enforcement.’ The original is watharitz eth gulgulto, 
which is simply, as the LXX. render, nae exdace to xpaviov 
avrov, ‘and she brake his skull.’ Plutarch relates, etc., ete.’ 
That is to say, that “all to brake,” instead of being the past 
tense of a verb, is equivalent to iva or érws in Greek, ut with 
the subjunctive in Latin, afin gue (to the end that) in French, in 
order that or to the end that she might break in English! ! 

And now to shew that the Westminster translators and the 
frst revisers of their version at Oxford and Cambridge did really 
know what they were about, and were not ignorant of their own 
language or of the Hebrew tongue :—All to brake is simply the 
intensitive of brake. Completely smashed is perhaps the phrase 
which might now be used as its equivalent. The force of the 
prefix to” is by Halliwell given as implying destruction or 
deterioration. It would be more true to limit such an assertion 
by saying, as Rask does, that it often involves that idea, and 
then seems to correspond to the Icelandic ¢or, or the Greek dus. 
Shakspeare uses it as a prefix to the word dless— 





“ Now the gods to bless your honour.” — Pericles, iv. 5. 


It is indeed an intensitive prefix of which ample evidence is 
afforded in the use of such words as to-rent, to-swinke, and the 
like. 

“The helmes they to-hewen and to shrede.” 

“The bones they to-brast (broke in pieces), or to-daiste 
(lashed to pieces).” 

“Wylde bestys me wylle to-grynde” (grind to pieces). In 
Hlfric’s homily for Easter-day we have “ se preost that husel to- 
bree”? (the priest brake the housel). He speaks of it being the 
lraelite’s duty “ne to-brecan tha baan” of the Paschal lamb, 
and further on says, “Tha gemmettan ne moston thes lambes 
bin sceenan’ ne tha cempan‘ the Crist ahengon ne moston to- 
brecan his halgan sceancan.” In his letter to Wulfstane he 








a ’We quote from the text of the version published under the authority of Arch. 
lishop Parker by John Daye. The passage is altogether omitted by Foxe. 
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says that, “Crist . . . . bletsode thone hlaf, and to-bree, thus 
cwethende to his halgum apostolum.”’ “'To-deelte” for divided 
or dealt out, is used by ABlfric in the Homily to which we have 
referred. To-tore as a participle is used by Chaucer— 


“This thin is wonder mervaillous to me, 
Sin that thy lorde is of so high prudence, 
Because of which men shulde him reverence, 
That of his worship rekketh he so lite ; 
His overest sloppe it is not worth a mite 
As in effect to him, so mote I go; 
It is all-baudy4 and to-tore also.” 
Chanones Yemannes, Prologue. 


And as the “to” is found as an augmentative without the “al,” 
so is the “al” very commonly without the “to.” It is a prefix 
common to both branches (Scandinavian and German) of the 
great Gothic family of languages. For example, in Icelandic 
all-godr is right good, all-mikils is right much or very much, 

In our own language it is a prefix of continual recurrence, 
Al-newe (anew), al-in-one (at the same time), al-along of, all in 
a mess, and such phrases, belong to our vulgar speech. Al-alone 
for quite alone: “I weep that I am al-alone.” Al-holly for 
entirely, and such phrases are even now hardly archaisms. 
With them may be classed al-forlorn, for which as well as for 
“al-on a summer’s day” and “al-hanged for to be,” we ven- 
ture not to cite as authorities the too familiar lines. Al-hail asa 
salutation (still preserved in our religious language) was formerly 
of comman use. 


* All haile, Simond, in faith, 
How fares thy faire daughter and thy wif?” 


says the scholar of Soler Hall to deinous Simkin. The Norfolk 
horsebreaker in the reign of Queen Elizabeth tells us when 
training our horse to “ al-rate him with a terrible voyce.” “How 
fares my Kate? What, sweeting all amort?” is Petruchio’s 
address to Katharina. 

And as each prefix occurs separately, so do we often find the 
two together, “to” as the prefix of the simple verb, and “al” with 
its usual intensitive force. Foxe, describing the punishment of 
the martyrs in Pontus, under the Dioclesian persecution, tell us 
that some were “ all-to besprinkled with boiling lead.” And in 
earlier writers such phrases as the following are common:— 
“‘Thaire gud speris al-to braste.” “ He felle, and was alle to 





* Sccenam (Foxe), Campan (Foxe), And to brac thus cwethende (Foxe). 
@ Very dirty. 
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frusehed ” (dashed to pieces). Al-to rent, al-to share, al-to 
shent, occur in Chaucer. Halliwell quotes from the Romeo and 
Juliet of 1562— 


** Mercutio’s yey hand had al-to frozen mine.” 


He gives instances of the use of all-to-robbydd (entirely stolen 
away), al-to-rof (crumbled in pieces), alle-to-sondre (split up), 
al-to-torn (torn in pieces), and other like phrases. 

The strange mistake’ to which we have adverted of the 
would-be emendators of our English Bible is paralleled by a like 
error in many printed copies of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
where (act ii. sc. 2) the misinterpreters of Shakspere preferring 
nonsense to obscurity have changed “Cupid al-armed” into 
“Cupid alarmed.” It is yet more closely paralleled by a sup- 
posed emendation which the editors of Milton have made in 
altering “ al-to-ruffled ” into “all too ruffled.” 


“She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were alto-ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” —Comus, 1. 380. 


But we have extended this paper beyond its proper limits. 
We may take another occasion of instancing other like corrup- 
tions in the received text of the English Bible, of which the 
emendations are at once much needed and easily effected. 


Il. 


On some Proposed Emendations of the Received Text of the 
English Bible. 


AnoTHER point to which, as connected with the emendation of 
our English Bible, we would invite the attention of our readers, 
is the propriety of retaining the older spelling of words when 
such mode of spelling suggests their meaning. For example in 
ourmodern Bibles the spelling of the word uproar gives just as 
much notion of the meaning of the word as the sailor’s Black- 
ness does of Blanc-nez. It actually hangs out a false light, leads 
us off on a wrong scent. Chaucer and our earlier writers give 
the word as uprore or upror. 

Uprore (or as it appears under its high German form 
aufruhr), primarily signifies an insurrection, and thence derives 
its secondary meaning of a din such as commonly is occasioned 





* It is right to add that in several Bibles (printed the last few years) to which we 
have referred, the passage in question is given as ‘‘all to brake.” Mr. Bagster has it 
80 printed in the text of his Miniature Quarto Bible. But he retains in the margin 

strange note based upon the erroneous text. 
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by an uprore. It is connected with rear, perhaps, also with the 
verb which is “ rise” in its primitive intransitive, and “ raise” 
in its derived transitive form. 

Now there is also.the onomatopoetic word “roar” which 
represents the loud and bellowing growl of a wild beast. 

And so when “ uprose the prentices all” or any such uprore 
took place, the sound which it occasioned not unnaturally sug. 
gested the spelling of uproar. The two words which for dis. 
tinction’s sake we give as roar and rore, got confounded together 
just as at this present time there is arising in our language the 
confusion of outcast (one cast out) with outcaste (one who has 
lost his caste). Unless such words be distinguished by spelling, 
we make the same combination of letters represent two distinet 
words. When Marcus Andronicus addresses the 


cc 


sad-faced men, people and sons of Rome, 
By uprores severed.” —Zit. Andron., v. 3/ 


he is speaking of civil strife and dissention. In our English 
Bible the word uproar—or rather uprore—occurs eight times, 
once in the Old Testament, seven times in the New. 

In the translation of 1 Kings i. 41, the phrase “ noise of the 
city being in an uprore’’ is used to represent the humming 
sound of a multitude in commotion at some distance. Tis 
Torews HYovVoNS is the translation of the Septuagint, and civi- 
tatis tumultuantis that of the Vulgate. Coverdale gives, “ What 
meaneth this noyse of the cite and this busynes ?” 

In Barker’s Bible of 1598 we read, ‘‘ What meaneth this 
noise and uprore in the city?” In this instance the word as it 
stands in our authorized text is spelt uproare, but elsewhere in 
that version we find it more correctly spelt as uprore. 

It is the translation of @opuBos* in Matt. xxvi. 5, Mark xiv. 2, 
Acts xx. 1; of ordous in Acts xix. 40. 

Set on an uprore (Acts xvii. 5) is the translation of éBopv- 
Bovv, whilst cvyxéyuras (Acts xxi. 31) is rendered by was in an 
uprore, and advactatwoas by madest an uprore. 

Where uprore in our Authorized Version is the translation 
of @dpuBos, we find as its equivalent in Wicliff’s Bible the word 
“noise,” whilst it is sometimes represented in versions of the 





/ Shakspere gives uprore as a verb: 
“ Uprore the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth.”— Macbeth, iv. 3. 
& “ Being in an uproare”’ is the translation of sin. 


* The word @dépuBos, though signifying the sound of the crowd, yet claims affinity 
with, if not descent from, words which signify the assembly itself. Compare Opées 
and TupBn. 
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sixteenth century by the words “busynes” and “tumult.” In 
Acts xix. 40, Wicliff has “this daies dissencioun,” Coverdale, 
“this daye’s sedition,” and Tyndale “this daye’s busines.” The 
phrase “‘ set on an uprore” is represented in Wicliff’s Bible by 
the word “ moueden,” whilst “stirred” or “set on a rore” are 
found as its equivalents in versions of the sixteenth century. 
In Acts xxi. 31 confounded, moved, in a confusion, are the words 
used by Wicliff, Tyndale, and the Rheims translators. For 
“madest an uprore” Wicliff has “ mouedist a noyse,” and “ did 
raise a tumult” is the phrase in the Rheims version. 

As several versions to which we have referred were transla- 
tions from the Vulgate, and some of them moreover were cor- 
rected by collation with the German Bible, it may be well to 
give quotations from those versions. Tumultus, Aufruhr and 
Emporung are the translations of @dpuBos; seditionis and Em- 
porung of ordcews ; concitaverunt and richteten einen Aufruhr 
of opvBouv. uyxéxvras is rendered by confunditur and sich 
emporete, whilst dvacratwcas is translated by tumultum conci- 
tasti and einen Aufruhr gemacht hat. 

We have now seen that in our English Bible “ uprore” sig- 
nifies a tumult, bustle, disturbance, confusion, disorder; and 
that only in a later, or at all events, a secondary and inferred 
signification does it mean the sound (we purposely avoid the 
word noise) which such a disturbance occasions. 

Nor is the word uprore the solitary instance of such a change 
ofmeaning. Wicliff translates tumultus by noise. Now, turn- 
ing to Ducange, we get as the explanation of the low Latin 
word noisia, or its equivalent noysium, “Noisia a Gallico noise, 
altercatio, rixa, contentio.” Its verb is translated by “ Rixari, 
altercari”’ Cotgrave (1611) gives as the equivalents of the 
French word “ noise, a brabble, brawle.. . . or disagreement 
in words, also a noise, bruit, rumbling, sturre, hurrie, coyle, 
hurli-burlie.” In Richelet we find “ noise (altercatio, rixa) 
Quereke, dispute.” He quotes from Boileau'— 


“Vit sans bruit, sans debats, sans noise, sans proces.” 


Bruit‘ in old French writers is tantamount sometimes to the 
latin seditio or rixa, sometimes to rumor. Stir and coil are 
common expressions for what in modern vulgar speech we should 
call a row. 


“T am not worth this coil that’s made for me.”—King John, ii. 1. 





* Sat. viii. 
* In its common English use Sruit signifies arumour. “ It is bruited ” may be 
rendered by it is noised or it is rumoured. 
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Hurly-burly is by Peacham (1577) explained as “an uprore 
and tumultuous stir.” We may just mention in passing that 
the word noise obtained further a signification equivalent to that 
of “a band of music” ‘in our modern vulgar parlance. Dekker 
speaks of (1608) “those terrible noyses with thred-bare clokes,” 
and one drawer says to the other,’ “ See if thou canst find out 
Sneak’s noise ; Mistress Tearsheet would fain have some music,” 
With this account of the word noise the histories of the words 
x@pos and band may profitably be compared. It is somewhat 
remarkable that, as the words which we have noted expressed in 
their original sense the idea of tumultuous assemblage or dissen- 
tion, the secondary or derived meaning being that of the sound 
by such dissention occasioned ; so on the other hand, in the 
word rumor, we have the order of signification exactly reversed, 
In the colloquial Latin of the middle and later ages it was used 
in the sense of strife or quarrel. For example, Ulric von Hutten, 
or one of his two assistants, makes (1516) the supposed M, 
Bernhardus Plumilegus say, “ Tunc ille poeta fuit iratus super 
me, et dixit, quod fecissem rumorem in domo sua, et dixit, de- 
berem exire de domo sud in nomine diaboli.””" Fecissem rumo- 
rem is exactly our vulgar phrase “ I had made a row.” 

By way of contrast and conclusion we will subjoin a passage 
in which noise has taken the place of rumour, “ Cleopatra cateh- 
ing but the least noise of this dies instantly.””” 

F. P.8. 








ASSYRIAN HISTORY.’ 


Or all questions in ancient history, none has been more hope- 
lessly complicated by confused statements and baseless theories 
than that of the true chronology of the great Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires. Our knowledge of them has, until recently, 
been almost exclusively derived from Ctesias (as reported m 





' Hen. IV. 2; ii. 4. ™ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 

* Ant. and Cleop., i. 2. 

« The History of Herodotus. A new English version, edited with copious notes 
and Appendices, illustrating the history and geography of Herodotus, from the most 
recent sources of information ; and embodying the chief results, historical and ethno- 
graphical, which have been obtained in the progress of cuneiform and hieroglyphical 
discovery. By George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
F.R.S. In four volumes. Vol. 1—III. With maps and illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 1858. 8vo. pp. 690, 616, 563.—From the American Christi 
Examiner. 
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Diodorus Siculus), Herodotus, the native historian Berosus, and 
the Hebrew Scriptures. From Ctesias we have the well-known 
stories of Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian empire, his warlike 
queen, Semiramis, and the succession of thirty-one rois fainéants, 
ending with Sardanapalus, the ignominy of whose reign was 
partially redeemed by his rousing himself too late to a heroic 
defence against the invaders of his kingdom, and burning him- 
self at last, his wives, concubines, and treasures, in his royal 
palace. This event has been placed in B.c. 876. The account 
of Herodotus is wholly at variance with this. According to 
him, after an Assyrian rule of five hundred and twenty years, all 
the subject provinces fell away, leaving the empire weakened, 
but still vigorous, until it was overthrown by Cyaxares. He 
also mentions Semiramis, but as a Babylonian queen, who reigned 
five generations before Nitocris, the mother of the last king. 
This would place her reign in the eighth century. From Berosus 
we have a few precious fragments, mostly at third-hand. From 
these we learn that, after more than a thousand years of Chal- 
dean and Arabian rule (in Babylonia), followed two Assyrian 
dynasties of 526 and 122 years respectively, and a Babylonian 
of87. We likewise have from him a list of the Babylonian 
kings from the era of Nabonassar (s.c. 747), and some historical 
notices of a century or so preceding the fall of Babylon. Besides 
these authorities, Scripture gives us the names and actions of 
several kings, both of Assyria and Babylon. It will be seen 
that the accounts of Herodotus and Berosus confirm each other, 
and that both are consistent with Scripture, while they are com- 
pletely contradictory to that of Ctesias. But, notwithstanding 
their much greater credibility as historians, our modern writers 
have, for the most part, felt bound to accept the latter (pro- 
bably because he is the most assuming and circumstantial writer 
m the subject), to make the others agree where it is possible, 
ad where it is not to reject them altogether. Hence the most 
blind and profitless labour of reconstruction. Sardanapalus was 
thewn to be Esarhaddon, the syllable “bal” or “pal” being 
amexed. As the accounts of the destruction of Nineveh could 
not be reconciled, resort was had to the desperate hypothesis of 
two destructions, one B.c. 876, the other B.c. 606. Even Nebu- 
thodonosor, on the authority of the book of Judith, is torn from 
the Babylonian annals, and made “the last king of Assyria 
mentioned in the Bible.’” 

Neibuhr’s wonderful clear-sightedness enabled him to see 
through the fogs which enveloped Assyrian history, and to re- 


> See Smith’s Dictiunary of Greek and Roman Geography, vol. i., p. 245, b. 
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construct from the scanty materials accessible to him a frame. 
work of history not materially differing from that which the late 
discoveries in Assyria have now placed on a sure historical foun. 
dation. He did all that could be done with his materials, but 
was careful to assure his hearers that, when the Assyrian inserip. 
tions were deciphered,—as they soon would be,—many things 
would be made clear which he could not understand.’ How 
remarkably this prediction has been fulfilled, we need not say, 
The interesting discoveries of Mr. Layard are familiar to all, 
and it is well known that many of the inscriptions discovered by 
him have been deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, 
M. Oppert, and others, being found to consist of valuable con- 
temporaneous records, corroborating or correcting the accounts 
of the Bible and profane historians. In the work before us 
these results are given at some length, in the form of notes and 
essays by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Mr. George Rawlinson, 
appended to the translation of the first book of Herodotus, It 
is our purpose to lay the most interesting of these results before 
our readers. 

We must, in the first place, rid our minds of the fables of 
Ctesias, which have been banished from all respectable histories 
since the time of Niebuhr, and which at present only linger in 
those eminently conservative works,—school text-books of 
ancient history. There was, it is true, a Ninus, but it was the 
Greek name of the city Nineveh, and the king of that name is 
only another instance of that universal habit of the Greeks of 
inventing some eponymous hero for every city. There was a 
Queen Semiramis, but she lived, as Herodotus says, in the 
eighth century, and although doubtless a remarkable person, 
was noways a great conqueror. There was, too, a Sardanapalus, 
but he was a warlike king of the tenth century, who was far 
from being burned up in his own palace ; and there was another 
Sardanapalus of the seventh century, a peaceful prince and a 
patron of the arts,’ but Nineveh survived him many years. 
Nineveh was, it is true, destroyed, and very likely in the manner 
described by Ctesias, but it was under Saracus, not Sardanapa- 
lus; her enemies were Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, not Arbaces 
and Belesys ; and it was towards the close of the seventh century, 
not early in the ninth. 

To guide us in laying out a true scheme of Assyrian chrono- 
logy, we have the table of dynasties preserved from Berosus, and 





© Lectures on ancient history, Lecture III. 
¢ Ctesias, perhaps, erroneously thinking the name of the last king to have been 


Sardanapalus, confounded him with the great king of that name whom he knew to 
have reigned at about 900 B.c. 
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two dates positively fixed,—the accession of Nabonassar in 
Babylon, B.c. 747, and the destruction of Babylon by Cyrus, 
z.c. 538. Setting out, then, from this latter date, as that of the 
close of the dynasties of Berosus, his table will read as follows. 
We copy from Rawlinson :’“— 


Median dynasty, 8kings, 224 years, C. 2458 to 2234 
Chaldean (?) dynasty, 11 “ (258)/ « 2234 to 1976 
Chaldean «49 458 1976 to 1518 
Arab oi 9 245 1518 to 1273 
Assyrian «45 526 1273 to 747 
Lower Assyrian “ 8 122 747 to 625 
Babylonian m 6 87 625 to 538 


Passing over the Median dynasty, of which we know nothing 
further, the history will naturally fall into three divisions,—the 
early Chaldean empire of Babylon, the great Assyrian empire 
from about s.c. 1273 to B.c. 625, and the short but splendid 
sway of Babylon from B.c. 625 to B.c. 538. It is to be noticed, 
that, according to this table, the second Assyrian dynasty began 
at the era of Nabonassar in Babylon, B.c. 747, and ended at the 
accession of Nabopolassar in Babylon, s.c. 625, the date 
assigned by Niebuhr to the destruction of Nineveh. Heeren, 
Grote, and most other writers, place it as late as B.c. 609 to 
Bc. 606. 

The Chaldeans who ruled in Asia under Kudur-Mapula (or 
Chedor-laomer) about 8.c. 1976, and again under the family of 
Nebuchadnezzar, have been commonly supposed of late to have 
been invaders from Armenia, where Chaldeans are mentioned 
by Greek writers. But there are no indications of such a con- 
quest, and it seems more natural to look for their origin in their 
earliest known seat—Babylonia. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s inge- 
nious and very probable theory is briefly as follows. The 
Hamitic race which inhabited Mesopotamia (and which he 
thinks came from Ethiopia) went by the name of Akkad; of 
these the Chaldeans seem to have been a branch, not however 
appearing upon the monuments before the ninth century before 
Christ. He thinks, therefore, that Berosus, “in naming the 
dynasty Chaldzean, must have used that term in a geographical 
rather than an ethnological sense.” He says :— 


“Tn this primitive Akkadian tongue, which I have been accustomed 
generally to denominate Scythic, from its near connexion with the Scythic 





* Vol. i., p. 434. 
/ This number is wanting in the manuscript, and is supplied by an ingenious 
emendation of Professor Brandis of Bonn. 
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dialect of Persia, were preserved all the scientific treatises known to the 
Babylonians, long after the Semitic element had become predominant in 
the land ;—it was, in fact, the language of science in the East, as the 
Latin was in Europe during the middle ages. When Semitic tribes 
established an empire in Assyria in the thirteenth century B.c., they 
adopted the alphabet of the Akkad, and, with certain modifications, ap- 
plied it to their own language; but during the seven centuries which fol- 
lowed of Semitic dominion at Nineveh and Babylon, this Assyrian lan- 
guage was merely used for historical records and official documents. The 
mythological, astronomical, and other scientific tablets found at Nineveh, 
are exclusively in the Akkadian language, and are thus shewn to belong 
to a priest-class, exactly answering to the Chaldeans of profane history 
and of the book of Daniel... .. It is further very interesting to find that 
parties of these Chaldean Akkad were transplanted by the Assyrian kings 
from the plains of Babylon to the Armenian mountains, in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c., and that this translation took place to such an 
extent, that in the inscriptions of Sargon the geographical name of Akkad 
is sometimes applied to the mountains instead of the vernacular title of 
Vararat, or Ararat,—an excellent illustration being thus afforded of the 
notices of Chaldvans in this quarter by so many of the Greek historians 
and geographers.” —Vol. i., p. 319, note. 


It should be observed that the cogency of this argument 
noways depends on the acceptance or rejection of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s peculiar ethnographic theories. 

What the Arabian dynasty was which came between the 
Chaldzan and Assyrian empires, we have no means of determin- 
ing. We can only allude to the evident power and importance 
of the Arabians in old time, and hint at a conquest like that of 
Egypt by the shepherd kings. It is worthy of remark, that 
their rule in Babylonia (B.c. 1518 to B.c. 1278) follows directly 
upon the expulsion of the Hycsos from Egypt, placed by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in B.c. 1520. If we bear in mind that these 
dates are far from precise, and that the Arabians may have 
come later into Mesopotamia, or if we assume, with Bunsen, 
that the expulsion of the Hycsos was a century earlier, the con- 
jecture is natural that the Hycsos, on being expelled from Egypt, 
invaded Babylonia, and overthrew the Chaldzan empire, ruling 
in their stead until the rise of the Assyrian empire. But this is 
pure hypothesis. 

Of the condition of Babylonia under the Assyrian sway, we 
can only say in general that it was nominally dependent—some- 
what as the great French peers were on the successors of Hugh 
Capet ;—a dependence strictly enforced by able sovereigns, but 
at other times little more than a name. The seat of government 
of the Assyrian kings was at first at Asshur (the modern Kilet- 
Shergat), which seems previously to have been the residence of 
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Babylonian viceroys. We have the names of many kings of the 
first Assyrian dynasty, but only three or four of them are of 
especial interest. The earliest of these is Tiglath-Pileser I., 
whose annals are inscribed on an octagonal prism called the 
Kilet-Shergat cylinder, several copies of which are extant. The 
next king of interest is Sardanapalus I., who removed the 
seat of government to Calat (the modern Nimrod), where he 
built the “ North-west” palace, so well known through the 
narrative of Mr. Layard’s first expedition. His successor was 
Shalmann-bar, the king of “ the black obelisk” in the British 
Museum. 


“The most interesting of the campaigns of Shalmann-bar are those 
which in his sixth, eleventh, fourteenth, and eighteenth years he conducted 
against the countries bordering on Palestine. In the first three of these 
his chief adversary was Benhadad of Damascus, the prince whose wars 
with Baasha, Ahab, and Jehoram, and whose murder by Hazael, are re- 
lated at length in the books of Kings and Chronicles. Benhadad, who 
had strengthened himself by a close league with the Hamathites, Hittites, 
and Phoenicians, was defeated in three great battles by the Assyrian 
monarch, and lost in one of them above 20,000 men. This ill-success 
appears to have broken up the league, and when Hazael, soon after his , 
accession, was attacked in his turn, probably about the year B.c. 884 or 
885, he was left to his resources, and had to take refuge in Anti-Libanus, 
where Shalmann-bar engaged and defeated him, killing (according to his 
own account) 16,000 of his fighting men and capturing more than 1,100 
chariots. It was probably at this time, or perhaps three years later, when 
the conqueror once more entered Syria and forced Hazael to supply his 
troops with provisions, that the first direct connexion, of which we have 
any record, took place between the people of Israel and the Assyrians. 
One of five epigraphs on the black obelisk records the tribute which 
Yahna, the son of Khumri,—i.e. Jehu, the son of Omri,?—brought to the 
king who set it up, consisting almost entirely of gold and silver, and 
articles manufactured from gold. It was perhaps this act of submission 
which provoked the fierce attack of Hazael upon the kingdom of Israel in 
the reign of Jehu” (2 Kings x. 32, 33). 


Of the later Assyrian empire we possess tolerably full and 
trustworthy accounts during the period of its glory, but its be- 
ginning and end are alike obscure. Assuming its destruction 
in the year B.c. 625, the 122 years of Berosus would place its 
commencement in B.c. 747. The coincidence of this date with 
that of the era of Nabonnassar justifies us in inferring some 
connexion between them. We have, moreover, monuments of 
aking of this period, Iva-lush III., which record his reception 








& “This title is equivalent to king of Samaria, the city which Omri built.” Mr. 
Rawlinson suggests, however, an actual or alleged descent of Jehu from Omri. 
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of tribute from Khumri, or Samaria, a fact which would have 
weight in identifying him with the Pul of Scripture,’ especially 
as his first successor with whom we are acquainted was Tiglath. 
Pileser. If this is the. case, he would be contemporary with 
Menahem, king of Israel, who reigned about s.c. 760. We 
learn, moveover, from the monuments, that the wife of this 
monarch was Semiramis, and that she reigned conjointly with 
him. This is evidently the Semiramis of Herodotus ; he calls her 
a queen of Babylon, and the monuments shew that Iva-lush was 
peculiarly connected with Babylon. It remains for future inves. 
tigations to determine the connexion of these events and names; 
at present we can only conclude as probable that the kingdom 
of Pul or Iva-lush III. was overthrown by Tiglath-Pileser IT. at 
about the time that Nabonassar established an independent 
government in Babylon. That Tiglath-Pileser was the founder 
of a dynasty is further shewn by the fact that he nowhere men- 
tions his father, as was customary with the legitimate Assyrian 
sovereigns. Of his reign we have scanty information, adding 
little to what we knew previously from the Bible. 

The two successors of Tiglath-Pileser were Shalmaneser and 
Sargon. Which came first has been a matter of doubt ;—it has 
been supposed by some (it is indeed assumed by Mr. Layard) 
that the two names belong to one person. This doubt is, how- 
ever, now resolved by the discovery of an inscription of Sargon, 
stating that he took Samaria in his first year, a statement not at 
all inconsistent with the scriptural account that the siege was 
begun by Shalmaneser. The name of the latter is only known 
to us from Scripture, and his reign must have been short. That 
of Sargon embraced nineteen years, the annals of which are 
abundantly preserved in his great palace at Khorsabad. He 
seems to have been a usurper, as, like Tiglath-Pileser, he omits 
the mention of his father. The date of his accession is shewn 
to have been B.c. 721, by his statement that in his first year he 
took Samaria and placed Merodach-Baladan on the throne of 
Babylon, both which events are known from other sources to 
belong to that year. 

Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, came to the 
throne in the year B.c. 702, which date, like his father’s, is fixed 
by that of his viceroy Belibus, whom he says he placed on the 











4 Mr. Layard says: “ The greater number of Assyrian proper names with which 
we are acquainted, whether royal or not, appear to have been made up of the name, 
epithet, or title of one of the national deities, and of a second word, such as ‘ slave 
of,’ ‘ servant of,’ ‘ beloved of,’ ‘ protected by,’ like the ‘ Theodosius,’ ‘ Theodorus,’ ete. 
of the Greeks, and the ‘Abd-ullah’ and ‘ Abd-ur-Rahman’ of Mahomedan nations.” 
The name of the divinity whose name occurs in that of king Iva-lush is read doubt- 
fully Iva or Pul. 
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throne of Babylon in his first year,—after expelling Merodach- 
Baladan a second time,—and whose accession is given by Ptolemy 
in this year. The length of his reign was probably twenty-two 
years, as Esarhaddon ascended the throne of Babylon, and 
probably also that of Nineveh, s.c. 680. The reign of this king 
is tolerably well known to us through the Hebrew scriptures ; 
and his great palace at Konyunjik (the true site of Nineveh), 
more splendid than that of any of his predecessors, is described 
at length in Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. Like Sargon, 
he removed his viceroy from the government of Babylon,—after 
another struggle with the party of Merodach-Baladan, who seems 
to have been the asserter of Babylonian nationality,—and placed 
his son on the throne. 

Under Esarhaddon, the son and successor of Sennacherib, 
who ruled from s.c. 680, about twenty years, the Assyrian em- 
pire reached its highest point of prosperity. He built several 
palaces, among them the “ South-west palace” at Nimroud, of 
materials taken from the palaces of former monarchs. Another at 
Nebbi-Yunns, near Konyunjik, he claims to have been “ such as 
| the kings, his fathers, who went before him, had never made.” 
; He continued the war with the sons of Merodach-Baladan in 
| Susiana, but instead of placing a viceroy in Babylon, he reigned 

there himself, probably residing alternately here and in Nineveh. 
; Memorials of him have been discovered here, and hither Manas- 
seh, king of Judah, seems to have been brought to him captive. 
} His conquests in Media, Armenia, Asia Minor, and Egypt ap- 
pear to have been more extensive than those of any of his pre- 
decessors. It is interesting to observe, as signs of his wide sway, 
such names among the artists employed in building his palaces 
: as these,—gisthus of Idalium, Pythagoras of Citium, Itho- 
| 
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dagon of Paphos, Euryalus of Soli,—as well as the mention of 
many workmen furnished him by the princes of Syria and Ma- 
nasseh, king of Judah. Over all these states Assyria appears 
to have exercised a sort of feudal sovereignty ; but the bond was 
slight, and the empire far from systematically governed. An 
acknowledgment of fealty, and the payment of some trifling 
yearly tribute, satisfied the monarch, but insignificant causes 
| were often sufficient to excite rebellions, which were in general 
as speedily suppressed and lightly punished. When the nation 
was found unusually obstinate, marked vengeance was taken. 
Cities were burned, provinces laid waste, and the inhabitants 
carried off either to people other devastated districts, or to labour 
in the enormous public works by which the kings, especially of 
Babylon, gratified their vanity, or perhaps (as in the canals and 
reservoirs) largely benefited the trade and agriculture of their 
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country. Of such removals, the fall of the Jewish kingdoms, 
and the repeopling of Samaria by other tribes, furnish well. 
known illustrations. 

Esarhaddon was succeeded by Sardanapalus, a peaceful 
prince, a patron of the arts, whose monuments are the most 
tasteful that have come down to us. He carried on some wars, 
chiefly in Susiana, with the grandsons of Merodach- Baladan, but 
hunting seems to have been his passion. The name of his suc- 
cessor, Asshur-emit-ili, cannot be identified with that of Saracus, 
whom we know from Berosus to have been the last king of Nin- 
eveh. Saracus may therefore have been his brother, and his 
reign short. This view is strengthened by the fact of his 
thus being the eighth in succession from the foundation of the 
new monarchy. 

No date in ancient history has been more disputed than that 
of the destruction of Nineveh. It has been commonly assigned 
to B.c. 609 or B.c. 606, on the strength of a statement of Hero- 
dotus (I. 103—106) that it took place after the Scythian do- 
mination of twenty-eight years; we should also infer from him, 
although not necessarily, that it came after the war between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes, which is fixed by an eclipse in the year 
B.c, 610. But Herodotus, although perfectly trustworthy 
when relating what he himself saw, is a less sure guide as to 
earlier times, and it is probable that he is wrong in supposing 
the Scythians to have ruled twenty-eight years. It is hardly 
possible they should not have left more traces of themselves if 
this were the case, and it seems likely that this period of 
twenty-eight years was one only of occasional and destructive 
inroads, in the intervals of which Cyaxares could carry on 
his warlike operations. Berosus is at all events much more 
worthy of credit, who distinctly places the rise of the Babylo- 
nian dynasty eighty-seven years before the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus, B.c. 538. This is, moreover, the year of the accession 
of Nabopolassar, which we know from a fragment of Abydenus, 
a transcriber of Berosus, to have immediately preceded the fall 
of Nineveh. 

A suggestion of great value is made by Mr. Rawlinson in 
his able essay on the Great Median Empire, that Herodotus is 
mistaken in assigning so early a date as B.c. 708 to the inde- 
pendence of the Medes. Mr. Grote has already pointed out the 
completely mythical character of his account of Deioces. Mr. 
Rawlinson thinks the reign of Phraortes equally so, and places 
the beginning of Median history at the accession of Cyaxares, 
B.c. 633. The name Phraortes he finds in that of the usurper 
Frawartish, in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, of whom we learn 
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from the Behistun inscription, whose unsuccessful revolt Hero- 
dotus confounds with the successful revolution of the Medes of 
the previous century. His arguments are, first, that all the 
Greek writers except Herodotus regard Cyaxares as the founder 
of the empire, and secondly, that the monuments shew that the 
Medes continued subject to Assyria as late at least as through 
the reign of Esarhaddon, about s.c. 660. We think he has 
proved that Herodotus (I. 95) was mistaken in asserting that 
the Medes, and following them the other nations of Asia, shook 
off the Assyrian yoke as early as B.c. 708, and that thereafter 
the Assyrians “stood alone by the revolt and desertion of their 
allies.” (Herod. I. 102.) Niebuhr saw that Herodotus stated 
this far too strongly, although he agreed with him that the 
Assyrian empire was enfeebled at this time. But the monu- 
ments shew—what we should gather from the Hebrew Scriptures 
—that even this was incorrect, and that though the Assyrian 
power may have been diminished for a while in the middle of 
the eighth century, yet the age which followed, and precisely 
that which Herodotus gives as that of their depression, was in 
reality that of their greatest splendour,—the reigns of Sargon, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon (B.c. 721 to B.c. 660). It is not, 
however, unlikely that a hardy Median tribe maintained itself 
in some secluded mountain district, like the kings of Asturias 
under the Saracens in Spain, which, during the less vigorous 
rule of Sardanapalus and his successors, gradually subdued the 
table-land of Media, until, under Cyaxares, it ventured forth to 
mightier undertakings. It is to be noticed that the accession of 
Phraortes, as given by Herodotus, would fall after the death of 
Esarhaddon, during the decline of the empire. That the Assy- 
rian annals do not notice the growth of his power, and his suc- 
cesses against Assyria, is not to be wondered at. 

Nabopolassar reigned twenty-one years at Babylon over the 
empire he had acquired by treachery, having obtained for his share 
of the plunder the whole southern and western portions of the 
Assyrian dominions. Of the mighty empire which he founded, 
we have tolerably full accounts in the Bible, in the fragments of 
Berosus, and in inscriptions. No sculpture, however, has been 
found at Babylon to compare with that of Nineveh, and it may 
be conjectured that paint, plaster, and gilding, as in our modern 
cities, took the place of solid stone. He appears to have sent 
aid to Cyaxares in his war against Lydia, and towards the close 
of his reign he carried on war with Egypt, appointing his son 
Nebuchadnezzar as commander. This was the war in which 
Josiah, king of Judah, without waiting for his sovereign, marched 
hastily to repel an invasion of Necho, and was defeated and 
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killed. Nebuchadnezzar, more successful, gained a complete 
victory at Carchemish, and returned home with many captives, 
His father had died in his absence, z.c. 604, and he succeeded 
to the throne, on which he sat forty-three years. Here he con. 
structed those great works,—palaces, temples, hanging gar. 
dens, walls, aqueducts, canals, reservoirs,—which were the 
wonder of the ancient world, and which modern times have 
been slow to credit. But Herodotus and Ctesias, both eyewit- 
nesses, testify to their magnitude, and, as Grote well observes, 
“to bring to pass all that Herodotus has described is a mere 
question of time, patience, number of labourers, and cost of main. 
taining them,—for the materials were both close at hand and 
inexhaustible.” 

Nebuchadnezzar died B.c. 561, and, after three unimportant 
reigns, Nabonidus (the Labynetus of Herodotus) was placed on 
the throne by a conspiracy, B.c. 555. In the first year of his 
reign he was solicited by Croesus to unite in an alliance with 
Lydia and Egypt and Cyrus, who had recently overthrown the 
Median kingdom, and the rapid growth of whose power made 
him the object of alarm to all these sovereigns. The inconsi- 
derate haste and ill-success of Croesus do not belong to our plan. 
Time was given in the fifteen years which intervened between 
the fall of Sardis and the investment of Babylon to erect the 
most complete defences, and to lay in a stock of provisions 
which should outlast the patience of the besieger. The immense 
area of the city—not far from forty miles in circuit—would not 
only receive all the inhabitants of the neighbouring country 
within the walls, but would enable the besieged partially to sup- 
port themselves by agriculture. During this period Nabonidus 
associated with himself his son Belshazzar (Bil-shar-uzur) as his 
colleague upon the throne. On the approach of Cyrus, a battle 
was fought, in which the Babylonians, being defeated, retired 
within their impregnable walls to abide the siege. Nabonidus 
himself, however, retired to Borsippa, a few miles distant, leav- 
ing his son in command of the city. It was now that Cyras, 
fully convinced of the impossibility of taking the city either by 
storm or blockade, put in operation the plan which is narrated 
with some differences by Herodotus and Xenophon, of turning 
out of its course the water of the river Euphrates, selecting for 
this purpose a night when the Babylonians were engaged in 4 
sacred festival. The plan was completely successful, the city 
was taken almost without resistance, and Belshazzar slain. 
Cyrus next proceeded against Borsippa. But the disparity was 
too great; Nabonidus at once surrendered, and the great Ba- 
bylonian empire was at an end. 
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We subjoin a compact tabular view of this later chronology, 
beginning with the era of Nabonassar, which, it is to be remarked, 
is only thirty years after the commencement of Greek chronology 
in the first Olympiad (8.c. 776), and only six years after that of 
Roman (B.c. 753) — 


B.C. KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 
747. Tiglath-Pileser.—Era of Nabonassar. 
731. Shalmaneser.—(726, Hezekiah in Judah.) 
722. Sargon.—Takes Samaria in the same year. 
702. Sennacherib.—Makes Hezekiah tributary. Wars with Egypt. 
(697, Manasseh in Judah.) 
680. Esarhaddon.—(664, Psammetichus in Egypt). 
Two or three insignificant kings. 
(639, Josiah in Judah. 633, Cyaxares in Media.) 
625. Destruction of Nineveh. 


. KINGS OF BABYLON. 
625. Nabopolassar. (Same year, Alyattes in Lydia. 610, Necho in 
Egypt). 
604. Nebuchadnezzar. (593, Astyages in Media. 568, Croesus in 
Lydia. 588, Apries, and 569, Amasis in Egypt. 597, 
Zedekiah in Judah). 
568. Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem. 
Three unimportant kings. (558, Cyrus dethrones Astyages). 
555. Nabonidus. (554, Cyrus conquers Lydia). 
538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. 


It is sometimes said that the discoveries of Layard, Botta, 
and Rawlinson have brought to light an extinct civilization. 
This is partially true, but it would be more exact to say that 
they have restored the lost annals of an extinct nation. We 
know in truth little of the civilization of Assyria and Babylon 
which we did not know before. It is not from royal palaces like 
those of Khorsabad and Konyunjik, nor from pompous inscrip- 
tions of kings, like those of Bavian, Behistun, and the black 
obelisk, that we learn the life and inner character of a nation. 
Had the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics been confined 
to the obelisk of Luxor, the pyramids of Gizeh, and the tablets 
of Karnak and Abydus, we should be grateful indeed for the 
valuable light thrown thereby upon chronology, but history 
would gain comparatively little. It is the sepulchres of Egypt, 
the papyrus rolls, the linen cerements, the wooden sarcophagi, 
the painting on walls and carving in stone, all filled with repre- 
sentations of the life of the people, the minutest details of their 
actions, their trade, their agriculture, their manufactures, their 
worship, their philosophy, and poetry even, which have placed 
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the civilization of Egypt almost as vividly before the eyes of the 
nineteenth century as that of China is before the eyes of Americans 
and English. In Assyria no tombs have been found, and we 
learn consequently little but the public life of the nation, 
Everything here indicates—what we knew before—the existence 
of a grinding despotism. We may infer that it was less oppres- 
sive and malignant in Assyria than in either Egypt or Babylon, 
A high land, well wooded, with undulating surface, giving scope 
to a variety of occupations, can hardly have been so absolutely 
ruled as a low, flat, bare tract, swarming with a population like 
that of Babylonia. And what is more conclusive, notwithstand. 
ing the extent, power, wealth, and populousness of Nineveh, we 
hear nothing there of public works approaching those of Baby. 
lon in magnificence and costliness; and in early nations public 
works are a very fair guage of the despotism of the monarchs 
and the abasement of the subjects. 

If we compare the art of Assyria with that of Egypt, we shall 
find another proof of the superiority of its civilization. In Egypt, 
while the canons of proportion varied slightly in the twelfth 
and nineteeth dynasties, under the family of Psammeticus, and 
under the Ptolemies, the art was essentially the same at all these 
epochs,—stiff, angular, unexpressive, formal. The Egyptian 
sculptures remind us of the Xanthian and Aginetan marbles, 
but these have the awkwardness of infancy, those of formalism; 
the national genius of Egypt had crystallized at the point where 
the Greek mind, ravished with the glimpse it had caught of the 
glorious world of art, was just ready to step into that career in 
which a few years only were needed to give birth to Phidias, 
Ictinus, and Polygnotus. But Assyria was not, like Egypt, 
trammelled by traditions of conservatism and non-intercourse. 
On the grand highway between East and West, she could not 
but be influenced in everything by the nations around her, while 
Egypt shut up in her narrow valley of the Nile, withered self- 
complacently, clinging every year more closely to her dead cus- 
toms. So Greek and Pheenician artisans were employed on the 
palaces of Nineveh, as we have seen above, and the works of 
every reign shew an advance in grace and skill over those of the 
preceding. The sculpures of Nineveh do not satisfy our artis- 
tic cravings, but neither do they disgust us with their dead con- 
ventionality. We cannot doubt that, had the Assyrian empire 
lasted, and the artists who wrought in its temples and palaces 
continued to make the progress which is discernible in the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Sardanapalus, the shackles of an early for- 
mality might have been thrown off, and a true and high school 
of art have appeared. 
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Mr. Rawlinson says of the art and manufactures of the As- 
syrians : 


“They shew us a patient, laborious, painstaking people, with more 
appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and of the actual than 
the ideal. Architecture, the only one of the fine arts which is essentially 
useful, forms their chief glory ; sculpture, and still more painting, are 
subsidiary to it. Again, it is the most useful edifice—the palace or 
house—whereon attention is concentrated; the temple and tomb, the 
interest attaching to which is ideal and spiritual, are secondary, and 
appear simply as appendages of the palace. In the sculpture it is the 
actual—the historically true—which the artist strives to represent. Un- 
less in the case of a few mythic figures connected with the religion of 
the country, there is nothing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs which is not imi- 
tated from nature. The imitation is always laborious, and often most 
accurate and exact. The laws of representation, as we understand them, 
are sometimes departed from, but it is always to impress the spectator 
with ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls and lions 
have five legs, but in order that they may be seen from every point of 
view with four ;—the ladders are placed edgeways against the walls of 
besieged towns, but it is to shew that they are ladders, and not mere 
poles ;—walls of cities are made disproportionately small, but it is done, 
like Raphael’s boat, to bring them within the picture, which would other- 
wise be a less complete representation of the actual fact. The careful 
finish, the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair in the beard, and 
every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, remind us of the Dutch school 
of painting, and illustrate strongly the spirit of faithfulness and honesty 
which pervades the sculptures, and gives them so great a portion of their 
value.” —Vol. i., p. 496. 


It would be in the highest degree instructive to examine 
the science of the Assyrians and Babylonians, which, like that 
of Egypt, appears to have been in the hands of a special class, 
the Chaldeans. Astronomy was doubtless at the head wi!u 
both these nations, and it is proved by the exactness of their 
chronology that this was extensively cultivated at an early date. 
But for a complete view of this science, as well as others 
among the Chaldeans, we must wait for the deciphering of the 
thousands of mythological and astronomical tablets in the 
British Museum, a commencement of which has scarcely been 
yet made. 

Such was the character of the Assyrian empire, as well as 
of most of the early empires of the East, and, as long as it was 
ruled by able and energetic princes, like those of the family of 
Sargon, it had all the outward show of strength and prosperity. 


“But no sooner does any untoward event occur, as a disastrous expe- 
dition, a foreign attack, a domestic conspiracy, or even an untimely and 
unexpected death of the reigning prince, than the inherent weakness of 
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this sort of government at once displays itself,—the whole fabric of the 
empire falls asunder,— each kingdom reasserts its independence,—tribute 
ceases to be paid, and the mistress of a hundred states suddenly finds her- 
self thrust back into her primitive condition, stripped of the dominion 
which has been her strength, and thrown entirely upon her own resources, 
Then the whole task of reconstruction has to be commenced anew,—one 
by one the rebel countries are overrun, and the rebel monarchs chastised, 
—tribute is reimposed, submission enforced, and in fifteen or twenty 
years the empire has perhaps recovered itself.” 


Of this, the most familiar and striking illustration will be 
found in the history of the Hebrew monarchy. When the em- 
pire of Solomon had fallen to pieces, and his dominions were 
divided among the hostile states of Judah, Israel, Damascus, 
Hamath, etc., it was not long before mighty Nineveh began to 
reduce them one by one beneath its sway. We have shewn 
above the state of these countries at the time of Shalmann-bar 
(about B.c. 878), who appears to have rendered Hamath, Da- 
mascus, and Samaria tributary. A key to the enigmatical pas. 
sage, (2 Kings, xiii. 5) “ And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so 
that they went out from under the hand of the Syrians,” may, 
perhaps, be found in the necessity that Hazael and Benhadad 
felt to turn all their strength against this formidable foe, and 
thus to spare the “coasts of Israel.” Under the vigorous 
reigns of Jehoash and Jeroboam II. we hear nothing of the 
Assyrians ; it is probable that their strength declined somewhat 
after Shalmann-bar. But the energetic Pul took advantage of 
the troubled times that followed to make Israel his vassal. His 
successors continued to receive fealty and exact tribute until the 
reign of Hoshea in Samaria, who thought to escape the yoke by 
transferring it to the rival kingdom of Egypt, “and brought no 
present to the king of Assyria, as he had done year by year.” 
The usual result followed,—Samaria was taken and destroyed, 
the country ravaged, and the inhabitants swept into bondage. 
It was now the turn of Judah, which had equally, under Ahaz, 
submitted to the invader. But Hezekiah, backed by the power- 
ful party of Isaiah, determined on resistance and alliance with 
Egypt. Judah was preserved from subjugation for a time, but 
seems soon to have acknowledged again the suzerainty of 
Assyria, for we find that Manasseh was sent a captive to Baby- 
lon (2 Chron. xxxiii.), and we learn from the inscriptions that 
he sent workmen to assist in the building of the palace of 
Esarhaddon. The Assyrian empire passed away, but its sceptre, 
and probably also its dominions, were transferred to Babylon. 
That Josiah was a vassal of Nahopolassar is rendered probable 
by the fact that he resisted so stoutly the invasion of the em- 
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pire by Necho, in spite of the protestations of the latter, that 
his arms were not directed against him. The kingdom of Egypt 
was at this time flourishing under the twenty-sixth dynasty, and 
its energetic rulers, having abandoned the traditionary policy of 
non-intercourse, and thrown open their ports to foreign com- 
merce, exerted themselves to excite the Syrian, Phoenician, and 
Hebrew vassals of Babylon to revolt, and unite themselves 
under Egyptian protection. Shortly after the failure of Necho’s 
attempt, a more formidable revolt was set on foot by the Phe- 
nician cities, and the successors of Josiah, aided by Apries 
(Pharaoh Hophra), king of Egypt. Tyre was besieged thirteen 
years by Nebuchadnezzar, but seems never to have been cap- 
tured. Jerusalem revolted several times, and the Egyptian 
party was so strong as to carry with it all the kings successively 
set up by Nebuchadnezzar. ‘Tired out at length with its insub- 
ordination, he took the city in his nineteenth year, and carried 
its inhabitants with him to Babylon, where they probably swelled 
the number of its slavish workmen, whose hands wrought the 
great works of his reign. 

The least satisfactory part of the work is the essay by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on “The Religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians,’—not from any negligence or incompetency on the 
part of the learned author, but from the very nature of the sub- 
ject, so intricate and so unexplored are these mythological rela- 
tions. It is of little interest to know that the Man-Bull of the 
Ninevite sculptures represents the god Nin, “the lord of the 
brave,” identified with the Greek Heracles, and that the Man- 
Lion is the god Nergal, “the great hero,” who is the Greek 
Ares. Of somewhat more importance is it to learn that the 
winged circle, sometimes surmounted by a human head, is the 
symbol of Asshur, the supreme deity of the Assyrians, from 
whom their country took its name.’ No temple of this god is 
found except at the city Asshur (Kileh-Shergat). “It would 
seem that he was considered, as the head of the Pantheon, of 
too high a rank to receive the homage of his votaries in any 
particular or special temple.’? “The Assyrian kings, however, 
from the earliest times, evidently regarded Asshur as their 
special tutelary divinity. They constantly used his name as an 
element in their own titles ;/ they invoked him on all occasions 
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# This symbol is found extensively in Persian sculptures. ‘‘ The conjecture is pro- 
bable, that, while in the human head we have the symbol of intelligence, the wings 
signify omnipresence, and the circle eternity. Thus the Persians were able, without 
the sacrifice of any principle, to admit it as a religious emblem.”—P. 270, note 3. 

J As, Asshur-dani-pal (Sardanapalus), Asshur-akh-iddina (Esarhaddon), Asshur- 
emit-ili, Asshur-dapal-il, etc. 
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which referred to the exercise of their sovereign functions. The 
laws of the empire were the laws of Asshur : the tribute pay. 
able from dependent kingdoms was the tribute of Asshur. He 
was all and everything, as far as Assyrian nationality was con- 
cerned; but he was strictly a local deity, and his name was 
almost unknown beyond the limits of Assyria proper.” On the 
whole, the one most interesting religious fact educed from these 
discoveries is that which has been already noticed, the origin of 
Assyrian mythology in Chaldzan Babylonia, the continued use 
of the Chaldean language and alphabet in religious matters, 
even when it had gone out of use otherwise, and the consequent 
existence of a sacred language and a sacred class,—the Chaldeans 
of later writers. 

We have exhibited some of the historical results of cunei- 
form discovery. We must, of course, take for granted the skill 
and fidelity of the translators, for we cannot test these as we can 
in the case of languages which are commonly known. But 
granting the accuracy of the translation,—which no one ques- 
tions,—the only doubt remaining will be how much confidence 
should be placed in the good faith of the monarchs who have 
thus commemorated their actions. No doubt there is great 
temptation to magnify these, and we should receive with caution 
all statements in which vanity and arrogance may have had part. 
But this would naturally be chiefly in special incidents, in exag- 
gerating results, in overstating the number of captives or 
amount of booty. We may accept, without hesitation, the 
truth of these inscriptions in their main features, especially 
when we see to how large a degree they are corroborated by in- 
dependent testimony. What more may yet be accomplished it 
is impossible to foresee, but we may be sure that these enterpris- 
ing scholars will not cease to labour as long as an inscription 
remains undeciphered or a mound unexplored. 








ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. x., xi. 
(Continued from No. XVII., p. 186.) 


THE passage, from the commencement of the tenth chapter to the 
fourteenth verse of the eleventh, appears to be a sort of epl- 
sode. The contents of the seven-sealed book have not yet been 
all proclaimed ; the seventh angel has yet to blow his trumpet, 
and unfold the third woe. But the thread of the series of sym- 
bols seems to be interrupted, after the description of the visions 
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which followed the blast of the sixth trumpet ; and we are now 
presented with a supplementary volume, apparently containing 
matters not specially written in the seven-sealed book. 

The apostle states, “ And I saw another mighty angel come 
down from heaven, clothed with a cloud (or more properly wrapt 
in a cloud), a rainbow on his head, his face as the sun, and his 
feet as pillars of fire.’ One powerful angel had already been 
seen by John, challenging heaven and earth to bring forward 
one worthy to open the seven-sealed volume; and this second 
is introduced as being another strong or mighty angel, as much 
as to say, that he was alike powerful with the other mighty 
angel, who had been previously mentioned. His being wrapt in 
a cloud may denote that he was the bearer of a mysterious mes- 
sage, having a gloomy and threatening aspect—that he was 
charged to announce part of the mystery of God, mentioned in 
the seventh verse. By this we may understand that the events, 
about to be foreshadowed, were of a nature liable to be mis- 
understood by the unenlightened mind of man; part of God’s 
mysterious ways, whereby out of present apparent evil, He 
works real and permanent good; making the wrath of man to 
praise him, and restraining what remains. Hence we observe, 
that this cloud was so ominous in its aspect, that it required the 
reassuring presence of the rainbow, to impart confidence and 
hope. This rainbow was not like that which surrounded him 
that sat upon the throne—all green like an emerald—the sym- 
bol of a new and everlasting covenant, the covenant of grace ; 
but it appears to have been the old parti-coloured rainbow, which 
appeared to Noah in the cloud as a symbol of God’s providential 
covenant with man, giving the assurance that, however lowering 
the aspect of events, yet he will make them all work together 
for good to them that love him, and keep his commandments. 
This angel’s face being as the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire, 
may also have a symbolical meaning. The former may denote 
that the message with which he was charged would tend to en- 
lighten and cheer the spiritual and intellectual mind, typified by 
the angel’s face, while the latter may signify that the message 
would have a scorching and destructive effect upon the worldly 
and grovelling mind, symbolized by the angel’s feet. 

This angel, the apostle adds, “ had in his hand a little book 
(or small roll of parchment) open.” The tense of the verb here 
used indicates that the roll had been at one time sealed, but had 
been opened. It may hence be fairly inferred, that the contents 


“ Griesbach, Lachmann, and Bloomfield introduce the defiuite article before ‘* Rain~ 
bow.” 
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of this volume had already been made the subject of prophecy, 
and were now to be, not for the first time, revealed. This is 
further indicated by the circumstance of their being in a small 
roll, distinct from the greater seven-sealed volume, whence the 
principal series of emblems was evolved. That larger volume 
was in the hands of Christ, the lamb of God, who alone was 
found worthy to open it. But this little volume was in the 
hands of a strong angel, and already open. It may be hence 
concluded that this strong angel was not Christ himself; a con- 
clusion fortified by other considerations to be presently noticed, 

We are next informed that this angel “set his right foot on 
the sea and his left foot on the land.” It will be observed that 
the statement is, not that he simply stood on the sea and the 
land, but that he set his foot upon them; a form of expression 
generally implying the assertion, or the exercise of dominion, 
The action may therefore import that the message with which 
he was charged was to have an universal application and influence. 
Or, another view may be taken: the angel’s feet, we are told, 
were like pillars of fire, an emblem probably signifying that his 
message should have a scorching and withering effect upon the 
low worldly and grovelling mind. The sea and the land may be 
here contradistinguished, in the same sense as in a former 
emblem, the sea meaning the general mass of human society, 
the scene of tumult and agitation ; the land signifying that por- 
tion of society which God has separated from the rest—his 
visible church, in which he has planted his trees, and sown his 
good seed. According to this view, the fiery feet of the angel 
being set, the right upon the sea, and the left upon the land, 
may import that the fiery messages, with which he was charged, 
should bear less heavily on the visible church than on the gene- 
ral mass of human society, though they should affect both. In 
either view, the universality of the application of the angel’s 
message appears to be the leading idea involved; an idea further 
confirmed by the next act of the angel, who “cried with a loud 
voice as a lion roareth.” This loud cry, accompanied by no 
articulate sound, seems to have no other design than to awaken 
universal attention. Its being compared to the roar of a lion 
seems designed to indicate the great power of this angel’s voice, 
or perhaps that his might consisted in the power of his voice, 
or of his utterances ; an idea which will appear more probable 
when we come to understand what this angel represents. It 
would be to allow imagination to override judgment, were we 
to permit ourselves to fancy that there is, in this comparison of 
the angel’s cry to the roar of a lion, a prophetical allusion to the 
assumption, by any potentate, political or ecclesiastical, of the 
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name “ lion,” as an official title. Highly blameable as it is for 
any man, however lofty his official dignity, to call himself ‘ the 
lion of the tribe of Judah,” the title appropriated to Christ alone, 
it appears extremely improbable that such an act of presumption 
should be foreshadowed by this casual and very natural com- 
parison, of the cry of this mighty angel, to the roaring of a 
lion. 

The narrative continues, “ And when he had cried, seven 
thunders uttered their voices.” These doubtless emanated from 
the cloud in which the angel was wrapt, and were probably de- 
signed to convey to the mind of the apostle the nature of the 
mysteries involved in that lowering emblem. But he was not 
permitted to announce the information thus imparted to him. 
He says, “ And when the seven thunders uttered their voices, I 
was about to write; and I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me, Seal those things which the seven thunders uttered, 
and write them not.” ‘This prohibition shews, that the com- 
mand to seal up must be understood metaphorically ; for, as the 
words were not written, there could be nothing to seal up, in 
the literal or physical sense of that term. The meaning must 
therefore be merely that the apostle was enjoined to seal up in 
his mind, or to keep secret, what had been uttered by the seven 
thunders. 

The prohibition, “write them not,” is probably only of a 
temporary character. Do not introduce these utterances at this 
stage of the prophecy ; for they relate to more distant events. 
This reason is suggested by the parallel case of Daniel, to whom 
it was said (chap. viii. 26) “ Shut thou up the vision; for it shall 
be for many days.” And again (chap. xii. 4), “Shut up the 
words, and seal the book, even to the time of the end.” It will 
thus be perceived, that the command to seal up a vision, or pro- 
phecy, is indicative of its relating to the more distant future, 
and of what is symbolized afterwards, in the order of vision, 
being to have precedence in the order of fulfilment. The 
reason of the introduction of these mysterious utterances, at this 
particular point in John’s vision, becomes manifest from the 
sequel, in which it is declared that a certain mystery of God 
was about to be accomplislied or finished. The giving forth of 
these seven mysterious utterances, therefore, was to forewarn the 
apostle that other mysteries of divine providence would remain 
to be accomplished after the fulfilment of the particular mystery, 
whose termination is about to be proclaimed, and thus to prevent 
his mind from drawing, from that proclamation, the erroneous 
conclusion, that all mystery in the divine dealings with man- 
kind was about to cease. Were it permissible to hazard a con- 
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jecture on this point, it would be that these seven thunders re. 
lated to the mysteries of the seven vials, which were to be 
evolved from the visions following the blast of the seventh 
trumpet, but it is almost presumption to regard this conjecture 
as possessing anything more than the most moderate degree of 
probability. For it is evident, that the utterances of the seven 
thunders were intended for the private information of the 
apostle alone, and to guard his mind against some erroneous 
impressions, which the subsequent symbolization seemed likely 
to convey. It would be mere idleness, therefore, were we to 
permit ourselves to imagine that these seven thunders symbolize 
the decrees, or denunciations, or authoritative opinions of some 
earthly potentate, political or ecclesiastical; far less that they 
foreshadow the circumstance that the utterances of any such 
potentate should acquire so great force and power in the world, 
that they should be nick-named “thunders ;” and this the more 
especially, considering that we have, as yet, in the course of the 
previous: symbolization, no other indication given of the ap- 
proaching rise of such a sovereign power. Nor would it abate 
the extravagance of such a supposition, were we further to 
imagine the number seven, assigned to these numbers, to be an 
indication of some peculiarity, distinguishing the locality where 
this thundering earthly power was to have its central seat. 

In like manner, it would be a violation of all the rules of 
sound interpretation, if, in search of a reason for command given 
to seal up the utterances of these seven thunders, and not to write 
them, we were to look forward to the twenty-first chapter and 
fifth verse, where it is said, ‘“‘ Write, for these words are true and 
faithful,’ and hence, by antithesis, to infer that the reason why 
the apostle was commanded to seal up, and not to write the 
utterances of the seven thunders, was because their words were 
not true and faithful. Such an anticipatory allusion, involving 
such a contrast, ought not to be assumed on slender grounds, 
and there are, in the present instance, no rational grounds 
whatever for drawing an inference of this kind. On the con- 
trary, in the vision of Daniel the prophet was commanded to 
seal up the vision, because it was true (Daniel viii. 16). “ And 
the vision of the evening and the morning, which was told, és 
true ; wherefore shut thou up the vision.” Again, in the subse- 
quent parts of John’s prophecy, the impressive command to write 
is given in the fourth chapter and thirteenth verse, without its 
being assigned as a reason that the sentence, thus to be written, 
was true and faithful. The same command is repeated in the 
nineteenth chapter, ninth verse ; and it is there added, but not as 
a reason assigned for the command to write, “ these are the true 
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sayings of God.” And lastly, in the twenty-second chapter and 
sixth verse, the asseveration, “these sayings are true and faithful,” 
_ recurs without the command to write. There is therefore no such 
connection established between the command to write, and the 
truth of what was to be written, as to warrant our drawing the 
antithetical conclusion, that the command not to write was 
given, because the utterances of the seven thunders were not 
true. Had it been intended to convey to the mind of the 
apostle so important a caution, with respect to those utterances, 
itis much more probable that it would have been given in express 
terms, than that he should have been left to gather it by anti- 
thetical inference, from a subsequent part of his vision. In the 
absence, then, of any reason assigned for the sealing, and not 
writing the utterances of the seven thunders, all the rules of 
sound interpretation require that we should take the reason 
assigned in the prior case of Daniel, where, although the vision 
was expressly declared to be true, he was commanded to seal it 
up, “ because it was for many days.” 

The next act of the angel is very remarkable: “And the 
augel, which I saw stand upon the sea, and upon the land, lifted 
up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever 
and ever, who created heaven and the things that therein are, 
and the earth and the things that therein are, and the sea and 
the things which are therein, that there should be time no 
longer.” This solemn asseveration confirms the view, that this 
angel was not an impersonation of Christ, who is identified with 
him that liveth for and ever. When one swears it is usually by 
some one superior to himself, in allusion to which custom St. 
Paul says of the Deity, that, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Hence it may be fairly inferred, that as 
this angel did not swear by himself, but by him that liveth for 
ever and ever, and that created all things, he was an inferior 
and created being, and not a personal manifestation of him who 
liveth for ever and ever. 

The meaning of the words spoken by the angel is scarcely 
conveyed with sufficient precision in our translation. The phrase, 
“time shall be no longer,” is not to be taken as importing the 
completion of the temporal system of the world; for we find, 
that, after the date fixed for the expiry of the period here indi- 
cated, much of the temporal history of the world remains to be 
evolved. We are, therefore, to understand by the word “ time,” 
here employed, rather “ delay ;” time given for repentance. A 
postponement of the divine judgments, or of the completion of 
the mystery of God. 

The chief imperfection in our translation, however, is in the 
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next clausg of the angel’s proclamation, which runs thus : “But 
in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin 
to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he hath 
declared to his servants the prophets.” The defect of this ren- 
dering consists in the omission of the Greek conjunction “ also,” 
in the clause regarding the finishing of the mystery of God, and 
in the change of the tense of the verb being scarcely well 
expressed. The verbs referring to the time, and to the angels 
being about to sound, are in the simple future, but the verb 
relating to the finishing of the mystery of God is in the sub. 
junctive mood of the aorist, indicating that when the future time 
spoken of shall arrive, the finishing of the mystery shall be past, 
Thus the meaning seems tobe, “ There shall be delay no longer, 
but in the days when the seventh angel shall be about to sound, 
the mystery of God should also by that time have been brought 
toanend.” It is worthy of notice, that it is some one particular 
mystery of God that is here mentioned, and that it is farther 
limited by the subsequent clause, “As he hath declared to his 
servants the prophets,” thus shewing, that what is here foretold 
is the winding up of some mystery of divine providence, which 
God had previously declared to his prophets should surely come 
to an end. We may not, however, hence conclude that all 
mystery whatever was henceforward to be removed from the 
providence of God. On the contrary, the seven thunders, which 
uttered their voices from the cloud, and whose utterances the 
apostle was commanded not to divulge, indicate that, after the 
termination of the particular mystery here referred to, according 
to the declaration made to the ancient prophets, fresh mysteries 
should remain to be evolved from the womb of futurity. What 
is the particular mystery, whose termination was to coincide with 
the seventh angel’s preparing to sound, will probably appear 
from the sequel. 

It is, meanwhile, worthy of remark, as bearing on the subse- 
quent symbolization, that we have here indicated the existence 
of a great prophetical epoch, or cycle, whose completion is to 
coincide with the blowing of the seventh angel’s trumpet, which 
is to introduce the third woe. We have as yet before us, how- 
ever, no materials from which we can form any judgment 
regarding the length of this cycle, or the starting point from 
which it begins to run. The consideration of these points must, 
therefore, be reserved to a future stage of our investigation. 

The voice which prohibited John from writing or divulging 
the mysterious utterances of the seven thunders now resumes. 
The apostle says, “ And the voice, which I heard from heaven, 
spake unto me again, and said, Go and take the little book, 
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which is open in the hand of the angel, which standeth upon the 
sea and upon the land.” The small roll is here described as 
having been already opened, the perfect participle being em- 
ployed. The apostle continues, “And I went unto the angel, 
and said unto him, Give me the little book ; and he said unto 
me, Take it and eat it up, and it shall make thy belly bitter, but 
it shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey.” This command the 
apostle accordingly obeys ; he says, “ And I took the little book 
out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it was in my mouth 
sweet as honey, and as soon as I had eaten it my belly was bitter.” 
We have here a recurrence, with some variation, of a symbolical 
action, which was previously employed in the prophecies of 
Ezekiel, who was, in like manner, commanded to eat the pro- 
phetic volume presented to him. In his case, however, there 
was experienced only the sweetness in the mouth, but not the 
bitterness in the belly. The beautiful figure, of the sweetness 
of the roll in the mouth, is experienced on reference to Psalm 
xix. 16, where the judgments of the Lord are said to be 
“sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. And Psalm cxix. 
163, “ How sweet are thy words unto my taste, yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth.” Also Jeremiah says (xv. 16), “Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto 
me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” The symbolical act, 
evidently, means that the contents of the roll were infused into 
the mind of the prophet, so that he might make them the subject 
of his prophecy ; and the sweetness is expressive of the delight 
which the prophet experienced in having conferred on him the 
high honour of being made the medium of communicating the 
divine word to his fellows, and also the exalted intellectual 
enjoyment, which the mind derives from clear perceptions of the 
wise designs of the Deity, as revealed by his word. 

The roll eaten by John differed from that taken by Ezekiel, 
for while both were sweet in the mouth, the roll given to John 
embittered his belly. This symbol may mean that the words 
contained in the roll were hard to be understood, and difficult of 
mental digestion ; or, viewing the belly as a type of the carnal 
and sensual part of human nature, as contradistinguished from 
the spiritual and intellectual part, the symbol may denote that 
the contents of the roll, while sweet to the taste of the spiritual 
and intellectual mind, should prove full of bitterness to the 
grovelling and sensual man. 

_ The substance of the little volume having been thus infused 
into the mind of the apostle, the angel, who gave it to him, im- 
poses upon him the following command: “ And he said unto me, 
Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, and nations, 
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and tongues, and kings.” From the circumstance of the volume fo 
having been already opened, when first seen by John, and from to 
this command to “ prophecy again,” it may be fairly inferred 8} 
that the contents of the volume had, to a certain extent, been of 
already divulged to a limited portion of the human race, but sf 
that they were now to be republished to many nations, perhaps D 
in a more enlarged sense, and to be regarded as more generally Je 
applicable than formerly. th 
The more minutely the description given of this mighty angel al 
is examined, the more will the mind become impressed with the n 
conviction that he is a personification of the spirit of prophecy— 8c 
an idea to which every feature of the symbolization beautifully 
corresponds. Thus the epithet “mighty ” indicates the powerful le 
influence exercised by the spirit of prophecy. The angel’s of 
descent from heaven, denotes that all prophecy comes down from W 
the giver of every good and perfect gift. His being wrapt in a se 
cloud, symbolizes the mystery in which prophetic announcements af 
are usually enveloped. The rainbow about his head, signifies th 
that the spirit of prophecy is the medium through which the ti 
Deity conveys his covenanted promises to man; the rainbow ce 
bearing an obvious reference to the divine promise made to ce 
Noah. The angel’s face shining as the sun, denotes the brilli- fo 
ancy of that intellectual illumination, which is conveyed by the fo 
spirit of prophecy to those on whom it alights. His feet being th 
like pillars of fire, may indicate the fiery character of the denun- re 
ciations against the wicked, with which the spirit of prophecy is or 
sometimes charged, and also the power of treading down all &« 
opposition with tramplings of fire. His having in his hand a of 
written roll, is symbolical of the utterances of prophecy being al 
generally reduced to writing; while its being already opened, te 
indicates that this particular roll related to matters already 
forming part of the written prophetic word. His voice being th 
compared to the roar of a lion, denotes the power of the prophetic cl 
voice to arrest the attention of mankind. His cry being followed ni 
by seven thunders, besides the specific meaning of those utter- t 
ances, seems to convey the general idea that the voice of pro- cl 
phecy expresses itself in mysterious utterances, having a power x 
. to inspire the hearer with awe, like the pealing of thunder. The d 
number (seven) may, according to this general view, designate a 
the perfection of the utterances of prophecy—an idea to which Ww 
reference appears to be made in the saying of the prophet Amos W 
(chap. iii. ver. 7, 8)—“ Surely, the Lord God will do nothing, 8 
but he revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets. tr 
The lion hath roared, who will not fear? The Lord God hath ir 
spoken, who can but prophesy.” In this last verse we have fc 
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forestalled the comparison of the voice of the spirit of prophecy 
to the roaring of a lion. Nor do the acts of this angel corre- 
spond less remarkably to the idea of his being an impersonation 
of the spirit of prophecy. His proclamation, itself a prediction, 
specially relates to the fulfilment of the assurances given by the 
Deity to his servants the prophets. And, lastly, his giving to 
John the prophetic roll, and commanding him to eat it, and 
thereafter to go and prophesy again, before many nations, 
obviously represents the infusion of prophetic ideas into the 
mind of the apostle—an act peculiarly appropriate to one imper- 
sonating the spirit of prophecy. 

With respect to the chronology of this vision, the point is 
left quite open. It will be remembered that, in the parallel case 
of the vision, which relates to the sealing of the 144,000, and 
which formed a sequel to the scenic representations of the sixth 
seal, the apostle’s narrative commences with these words: “And 
after these things I saw four angels, etc.,” thus indicating that 
the events about to be symbolized were to follow, in the order of 
time, those which had been previously foreshadowed. In the 
case before us, however, there is no such announcement to indi- 
cate whether the symbolization, which follows the release of the 
four angels, restrained by the mystic Euphrates, relates to events 
following in the order of time or not. It must be borne in mind, 
that, where a series of events is foreshadowed by means of scenic 
representations, those which are parallel in the order of their 
occurrences must, nevertheless, be represented by successive 
scenes ; consequently, in the absence of any collateral indication 
of the order in which the predicted events are to happen, we are 
always left in doubt whether these are to be successive or con- 
temporaneous. 

An appearance of succession is given in the case before us, by 
the division of the chapters, which is most unfortunate. The tenth 
chapter ought to have commenced at the thirteenth verse of the 
ninth chapter, where the account of the second woe begins, and 
to have concluded with the fourteenth verse of the eleventh 
chapter, where the description of the second woe ends, thus pre- 
serving the continuity of the narrative. As itis, the tenth chapter 
does not foreshadow any particular events, but rather symbolizes 
a preparation for the development of the rest of the occurrences 
which were to follow the blast of the sixth trumpet ; for, as yet, 
we have the second woe only partially unfolded. The spirit of 
self-delusion, personified by the angel who sounds the sixth 
trumpet, has hitherto operated only negatively. He has lulled 
into false security the men who had not the seal of God on their 
foreheads, and who had devoted themselves to a false super- 
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stition, thus opening the way for the invasion of warlike hordes, 
tinctured with a superstition of another kind, whence has ensued 
a war of antagonistic superstitions, resulting in much slaughter. 
But as yet this angel of the sixth trumpet has not excited any 
direct attack on Christianity itself. Such, however, is now about 
to be foreshadowed, and we have, in the symbolization of the 10th 
chapter, a scenic representation of the preparation made on the 
side of Christianity to resist the impending assault. The spirit 
of prophecy comes to her aid. He gives her adherents the con- 
soling assurance that the mystery of Divine Providence, now 
apparently shrouding the prospects of pure religion in impene. 
trable gloom, is about to be dispelled, and he inspires his 
ministers, of whom the apostle may be regarded as the repre- 
sentative, with a fresh supply of prophetic power, the effects of 
which become manifest in the sequel. But we have not, hitherto, 
given to us any indication by which we may certainly conclude 
whether the attack on Christianity, about to be foreshadowed, 
is to follow the war of superstitions already described, or to be 
contemporaneous with it. This may, therefore, be regarded as 
quite an open question for the chronologist. 


Cuarter XI. 


From what precedes them, we are led to understand that the 
prophecies embraced in the first thirteen verses of this chapter 
are those contained in the little supplementary volume, which had 
been already opened. At the fourteenth verse, we are brought 
back to the general series of emblems evolved from the seven- 
sealed volume, which appear to have been interrupted at the 
commencement of the tenth chapter. Or, perhaps, we ought 
rather to conclude that the prophecy contained in the open 
roll was repeated in the seven-sealed volume, in a somewhat 
different and more enlarged sense than that in which it was 
originally announced. 

This renewed prophecy is introduced by a symbolical action, 
which the apostle thus describes (verses 1, 2)—‘ And there was 
given me a reed, like unto a rod; and the angel stood, saying, 
Rise and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them 
that worship therein, but the court, which is without the temple, 
leave out, and measure it not ; for it is given unto the Gentiles; 
and the holy city shall they tread under foot, forty and two 
months.” 

The reed given to the apostle is here described as being “ like 
a rod or sceptre.” In this it differed from a mere measuring 
reed, such as was the golden reed with which the angel measured 
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the New Jerusalem, in a subsequent vision. The resemblance 
toa reed or sceptre, appears to denote that what the apostle was 
about to measure was a dominion—something over which supreme 
sway was exercised, like that which a shepherd exercises over his 
flock, or a king over his realm. 

The angel, who addresses to John the command which fol- 
lows, is evidently the same who gave him the prophetic roll ; and 
when we come to understand the nature of the act which the 
apostle was thus commanded to perform, we shall find a confir- 
mation of our view that this angel is an impersonation of the 
spirit of prophecy. 

The command given to John, is to “arise and measure 
the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein.” 

Of the two words which the Greeks employ for a temple, 
namely Aieron and naos, the former denotes a place of sacrifice, 
the latter the dwelling place of the worshipped Deity ; and it is 
the latter that is here used. As the temple of Jerusalem had 
ceased to exist, and we read of no future material temple which 
is to be built, it is plain that the temple, or habitation of God, 
here spoken of, must be viewed in a spiritual sense. What is 
meant by the spiritual temple we learn from St. Paul, who says 
(1 Cor. iii. 16, 17), “‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for the temple 
of God is holy, whose temple ye are.” And again in Ephesians 
i, 19, 22, “ Now then ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, 
and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord, in whom ye also are builded together for an habita- 
tion of God, through the spirit.” In both of those passages the 
same word, naos, is employed, and its signification, as “ a dwelling 
place of God,” is specially brought into view. By the temple of 
God, which John was commanded to measure, then, we are to 
understand the spiritual temple, the corporate body of those 
- are ruled by the influences of the indwelling Spirit of 

The symbolical action of measuring with a reed, like a rod, 
oremblem of authority, may import that it was given to John 
to separate or measure off, as it were, in his mind, the true 
spiritual temple of God from the rest of the world, and more 
especially from those who were mere professors of religion, but 
destitute of spiritual life. Some manuscripts, instead of 
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“measure” read “partition off” the temple of God—separate it 
from the general mass—a reading which still more forcibly 
brings out the metaphysical idea. That it was merely a mental 
separation, or measuring off, that the apostle was commanded to 
make, and that, not of a material but of a spiritual temple, is 
further evidenced by the circumstance that John does not pro- 
ceed to make any actual admeasurement, or to state any dimen. 
sions, as of a material structure. He merely measured off, in 
his mind, the spiritual temple of God, and discerned the differ. 
ence between it and the mass of mankind. 

Seeing we have here not a physical, but a metaphysical tem- 
ple, what are we to understand by the altar? Its character 
must be gathered from the nature of the sacrifices which are 
offered upon it, and which can be no other than those mentioned 
by St. Peter, namely, “ spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” The altar of an enlightened and sanctified 
conscience may, therefore, be regarded as being that on which 
these spiritual sacrifices are offered. 

According to this view, we ought not to understand that John 
was to measure the altar, separately from the temple, but that 
he was mentally to measure, or partition off, the temple, with 
its altar and its worshippers; and the accuracy of this view is 
confirmed by the command to measure, embracing the worship- 
pers who could not, with propriety, be objectively measured with 
a reed, in the literal sense. The command, therefore, is to be 
understood as an injunction to the apostle, mentally to separate 
the true temple of God—his spiritual dwelling—the corporate 
body of his spiritual sons, containing the altar of an enlightened 
and sanctified conscience, and embracing all the sincere wor- 
shippers of God. Thus, while by the temple of God we are to 
understand his true Israel viewed as a corporate body, “the 
whole body fitly framed together,” of which St. Paul speaks, we 
must take the worshippers therein to mean the individual mem- 
bers of the spiritual church—“ the lively stones,’ composing the 
spiritual house, as they are styled by St. Peter. 

When the command given by the angel is thus understood, 
in its true spiritual sense, it will be seen to strengthen the view 
that this angel personifies the spirit of prophecy, for it is one of 
the functions of that spirit to convey to the mind such a spiritual 
discernment of the mental condition of others, as the apostle was 
here called upon to exercise. To this power of spiritual discern- 
ment, St. Paul makes a distinct allusion, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. xiv. 24, 25, where he says, ‘“‘ But if all prophesy, 
and there come in one that believeth not, or one unlearned, he 
is convinced of all, he is judged of all; and thus are the secrets 
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of his heart made manifest ; and so, falling down on his face, 
he will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.” 

In thus separating, by a mental mensuration, the temple of 
God from the mass of mankind, the apostle is strictly enjoined 
to cast out, and not to include in his measurement the court of 
the temple. There is an unfortunate disagreement among the 
manuscripts in this passage, some making it the “ court within,” 
others the “‘ court without” the temple. The important question, 
however, is, what are we to understand by the court. It has, 
obviously, some character of sacredness about it, but still it is 
not the naos, the place in which God dwells. It appears, there- 
fore, aptly to symbolize the external or visible church, as contra- 
distinguished from the true church composed of those who have 
. God abiding in their hearts. It is nominally a part of the hieron— 
the sacred precincts, but it does not really constitute any portion 
of the naos, the divine habitation. ‘To this sense the inner court 
would answer quite as well as the outer, so that it becomes a 
matter of comparative indifference which of the two readings 
be adopted. Of the two, the inner court is perhaps the prefer- 
able, as being nearer to the sanctuary, and as more distinctly 
pointing to the visible church. 

This court the apostle was commanded to cast out from his 
mental admeasurement ; because it had been given to the Gen- 
tiles. This last term, like all the others employed in this 
emblem, must be taken, not in its natural, but in its spiritual 
sense, as meaning all who are not of the true Israel of God—his 
spiritual seed. The giving of the court to the unregenerate, and 
its being left uncircumscribed by admeasurement, seem to imply 
that all were to be allowed free access to the external means of 
grace, in order to their being brought near the inner sanctuary, 
80 that, being subjected to its influence, they might be induced 
to enter the holy place itself. Or the giving of the court to the 
Gentiles may mean that, during a protracted period of time, 
alarge proportion of the external visible church should be com- 
posed of unregenerate men; while those constituting the true 
temple of God, characterized by his indwelling presence, should 
be comparatively limited in number. 

It is farther intimated to the apostle, that the Gentiles, or 
unregenerate, should trample on the holy city for a period of 
forty-two months. What are we to understand by the holy 
city? In its natural sense, this phrase would mean Jerusalem ; 
but it appears so obvious that all the phraseology here employed 
isto be understood in a spiritual sense, that we must view this 
term also in the same light, and by the holy city understand 
that “ city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
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God ”—whose citizens are “the saints and household of God.” 
In short, “ the holy city ” is another metaphor, designating the 
entire body of the redeemed on earth. There is a different 
shade of meaning, however, conveyed by these two metaphors. 
When the adopted sons of God are called “ the temple of God,” 
they are viewed as a religious body. Each member having God 
abiding in his heart, the whole compose a holy shrine, or dwel- 
ling-place of the Deity. But the saints are also to be regarded 
as members of human society at large, entitled to the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, as well as the rest of mankind; and, 
viewed in this light, they constitute “the holy city,” as contra- 
distinguished from the men of the world, who constitute a city 
of an opposite character. By the Gentiles trampling under foot 
the holy city, then, we are to understand that the unregenerate 
are to be permitted, for a certain period, to usurp political supre- 
macy over the regenerate, and to exercise it in a spirit of pride 
and contumely, trampling under foot their natural rights and 
privileges of citizenship. There is thus foreshadowed a pro- 
tracted enmity, on the part of the mere professors of religion, 
against the true Israel of God, and the long continuance of acts of 
oppression and insult perpetrated by the former against the latter. 

The duration of this political supremacy of the false profes. 
sors over the true disciples is fixed at forty-two months. The 
investigation of the true meaning of this phrase, however, being 
a matter of importance, will be taken up with more advantage, 
after the remainder of the symbolization belonging to this vision 
shall have been explained. 

The angel continues, “ And I will grant unto my two wit- 
nesses, and they shall prophesy 1260 days, clothed in sackcloth. 
These are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks, standing 
before the God of the earth.” By this expression the apostle is 
referred for an explanation of what is meant by “the two wit- 
nesses ” to the prophecy of Zechariah, chapter iv., where a full 
account is given of these two olive trees. The vision there 
described is peculiarly beautiful, and viewed as an emblem 
remarkably striking. Zechariah beheld, in his vision, a candle- 
stick all of gold, and on its summit a bowl, containing seven 
lamps, with a pipe from each lamp, for the purpose of conveying 
oil to feed the flame, and two olive trees, one on the right side 
of the bowl and the other on the left, which snpplied the oil 
from themselves, through two golden pipes, which branched into 
the seven, communicating with the lamps, so that the oil flowed 
directly from the olive trees to the lamps, in order to feed their 
flame. On beholding this beautiful vision the prophet inquired, 
What are these, my Lord? The answer is at first indirect, in the 
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form of a message to Zerubbabel, commencing “not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” The 
explanation is then given in a more direct form, though it is some- 
what obscured, by the manner in which it has been rendered by 
our translators. It will be found at the end of the tenth verse, and 
ought to stand thus : “These seven are the eyes of the Lord, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth.” This explana- 
tion obviously refers to the seven lamps, and brings into view a 
remarkable correspondence between the vision of Zechariah and 
that of John. In the latter were seen before the throne seven 
lamps of fire, which are said to have represented the seven 
spirits of God ; and the Lamb which John saw appeared to have 
seven horns and seven eyes, which are said to have symbolized 
the seven spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth. 

The answer given to Zechariah did not entirely satisfy his 
curiosity. His inquiries are next directed, in a particular man- 
ner, to ascertain the meaning of “ the two olive-trees emptying 
the oil out of themselves, through the golden pipes into the 
lamps.” The answer is, “These are the two sons of fatness, 
that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” There is thus ex- 
hibited a curious contrast—the seven eyes were said to run to 
and fro in the whole earth, but the two sons of fatness are said 
to stand by, or to have an abiding position, beside the Lord of 
the whole earth. 

The same two, who, in the vision of Zechariah, were symbo- 
lized by two olive-trees, and denominated the two sons of fat- 
ness, standing by the Lord of the whole earth, are, in the vision 
of St. John, designated “ two witnesses,” and are accordingly 
personified instead of being represented any longer by the two 
olive trees, although identity with the pair exhibited under that 
emblem is here clearly pointed out. 

To understand more clearly what is meant by this allegory, 
itis necessary to bear in mind that the flame of a lamp is used 
in a spiritual sense to denote, not only the secret springs and 
motives by which the human mind is influenced, and the spirit 
by which it is actuated, but also the outward conduct and de- 
meanour which thence result. “ Let your light so shine before 
men,” says our Lord, “ that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Here the light, or 
lamp, is identified with “ good works” which are to redound to 
the honour—not of the individual performing them, but of our 
Father which is in heaven. A further development of the me- 
taphor occurs in the parable of the ten virgins, in which the 
lamp is connected with the oil by which its flame is fed. It is 
said of the wise virgins, that they had stored up oil to feed 
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their lamps, but of the foolish that they had no oil for their 
lamps, which accordingly expired. The flame of the lamp 
being the outward conduct and demeanour, which is to be made 
so to shine that they who see it may give glory to God; the oil, 
which feeds the flame, must mean the principle by which the 
conduct and demeanour are animated. Now, the only ani- 
mating principle of conduct which is pleasing to God, or which 
can lead men to give to God the glory of the good works, pro. 
ceeding from it, is that of the implicit subjection of the will to 
the guidance of God’s good spirit. ‘ Not by might nor by power, 
but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” Hence the oil seems to 
involve a compound idea. Not only the grace of the divine 
spirit itself, but also the willing submission of the mind to the 
influence of that grace, without which the grace itself is unavail- 
ing. It may, therefore, be deemed an emblem of “ effectual 
grace ” of the Divine Spirit actuating the willing mind, and sus- 
taining the light of the outward conduct and deportment. 
Having thus arrived at the meaning of the lamp, and the 
oil by which its flame is fed, it becomes comparatively easy to dis- 
cern the meaning of the olive-trees, from which the precious oil 
perpetually flows. They must obviously be the means of grace, 
by which the mind obtains continuous fresh supplies of the aids 
of the Divine Spirit, and by which the will is rendered more and 
more submissive to his enlightening influences on the under- 
standing, and his sanctifying influences on the heart. From the 
same means of grace being symbolized by two olive-trees, con- 
tinually standing by the God of the whole earth, and being also 
called God’s two witnesses, whom he commissions to prophesy, 
we may infer, that the means of grace thus shadowed forth are 
connected with the utterance of words. Moreover, when we 
call to mind the assurance of our Saviour, that God gives his 
holy spirit to them that ask of him, and his frequent exhorta- 
tions to ask that we may receive, we can be at no loss to dis- 
cern, in one of this pair, an emblem and a personification of 
earnest and persevering prayer. It is by prayer that the human 
will is brought into conformity to the divine will; and it ism 
answer to prayer that God gives more and more of the en- 
lightening and sanctifying influences of his spirit. Prayer 1s 
thus, in the peculiar sense, one of the “the wituesses of God ;” 
for before earnest and believing prayer can be offered up, there 
must exist in the mind a belief, “that God is, and that Heis the 
rewarder of all them that diligently seek him,” while, on the 
other hand, the blessings obtained through prayer render it 4 
witness that God is faithful to his promises, and that he is ever 
universally present as the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
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What then is the other olive tree—the other son of fatness, 
standing beside the God of the whole earth; the other wit- 
ness to whom he gives commission to prophesy? Seeing it is 
thus indicated to be ene of the means of grace, one of the 
sources from which nourishment is conveyed to the human mind, 
in order to maintain its light, and also as one of the witnesses 
of God giving testimony by utterances, we are almost shut up 
to the conclusion that it can mean nothing but the written 
Word. This is doubtless the most important of the means of 
grace. Indeed, it is by the written Word that we are directed 
to resort to prayer, and to expect a compliance with our re- 
quest. It is in the written Word, that we find all those ruies 
for the regulation of the heart and conduct, by the observation 
of which our lamps may be made to burn brightly. “The 
words that I speak unto you,” says Christ, “they are spirit and 
they are life.” The written Word is also an important witness 
of God. The prophecies in particular which it contains fur- 
nish evidences, by their fulfilment, not only of the existence of 
the Deity, by whom these prophecies were inspired, but also of 
his foreknowledge and superintending providence. 

Thus, both of these two—prayer and the written Word— 
answer to the description here given. Both are olive trees, sup- 
plying oil to feed the lamps of the world, and both are witnesses 
of God, testifying to his existence, and to his attributes of 
omnipresence, omniscience, benevolence, and power. They are 
each the reciprocal of the other, the one being the Word of God 
to man, the other of man to God; the latter being, as it were, 
the reflection or rebound of the former; while both together 
constitute the most effectual means of grace, and the most im- 
portant witnesses to the truth of God. 

But, it will be observed, that these two are not only desig- 
nated God’s two witnesses, and declared to be the same, as were 
symbolized by the two olive trees standing before the God of 
the earth, but they are also called “ two candlesticks,” thus in- 
troducing a variation from the vision of Zechariah. In several 
of the Greek manuscripts, and in the received text, the article is 
omitted before the word “ candlesticks,” though inserted by our 
translators. The reading without the article, however, appears 
to be the better of the two; for, while we read of one candle- 
stick standing before God, of seven lamps of fire burning before 
the throne, and of Christ walking in the midst of seven candle- 
sticks ; we, in no previous passage, read of “ two candlesticks 
standing before God,” to which reference might here be made. 
The effect of the article would be to indicate specifically two 
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particular candlesticks, which had been somewhere previously 
mentioned ; but if we omit the article, the phrase will mean, 
that the two witnesses, while they were identical with the two olive 
trees seen in the vision of Zechariah, did also perform the office 
of candlesticks by affording supports to the lights of the world 
—exhibiting them in such a position, that they might so shine be- 
fore men, as to lead them to give glory to their Father in heaven. 
We should, therefore, here read, “ These are the two olive-trees 
and two candlesticks standing before the God of the earth.” 

In what respect do prayer and the written Word per. 
form the office of candlesticks? Perhaps in a twofold man. 
ner. The Word exhorts the true disciple to let his light 
so shine before men, that they, seeing his good words, may 
glorify his Father in heaven; and our Saviour illustrates 
the exhortation by the aphorism, that “ men, when they light 
a candle, do not put it under a bushel, but set it on a 
candlestick, that it may give light to all the house.” The dis. 
ciple, reading this exhortation, is led to pray that his light may 
be set on a candlestick, that he may be placed in such a position 
in life that his light may shine before men. Thus the written 
Word and prayer contribute indirectly to place the light to 
which they supply oil in such a conspicuous position, that it 
may shine before men, and they may therefore, in this sense, be 
said to be candlesticks. 

But in another point of view, they may be regarded as con- 
tributing to sustain, in a conspicuous position, the light which 
they feed. The written Word and prayer form a bond of union 
among the true disciples of Christ, who are, through their in- 
fluence, led to engage in united prayer, and in a common read- 
ing of the Word. They are thus formed into societies, of 
greater or smaller extent; and the lights are thus grouped 
together, as in a candelabrum, and so made to shine more effee- 
tively, and with greater lustre before men. The written Word 
and prayer, being the means by which such groups of lights are 
originally formed, and continuously held together, may there- 
fore, in this sense also, be viewed as candlesticks or candelabra. 

Of these two olive trees and candlesticks, it is affirmed that 
they are continually standing before the God of the earth. 
This phrase admits of a double interpretation ; because the God 
of the earth may be taken to mean either the supreme being or 
the God of this world, as contradistinguished from the true 
God. In the former sense, the phrase would mean that the 
written Word and prayer are permanent ordinances, having an 
abiding position before God. This sense is favoured by the 
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parallel passage in Zechariah, where they are called the two sons 
of fatness, that stand by the Lord of the whole earth. Accord- 
ing to the latter view, the phrase would mean that they stand 
in continual opposition to the God of this world—an interpre- 
tation somewhat favoured by the antagonism between these two 
powers, which is immediately after described. Of the two in- 
terpretations the weight of probability appears to rest with the 
former. 

This promise, to give power to the witnesses to prophesy, is 
appropriately plighted through the medium of the angel, who 
impersonates the spirit of prophesy ; for, while prayer and the 
written Word are, in the highest sense, the witnesses of God, they 
are, in a more immediate sense, the witnesses of the spirit of 
prophecy testifying to the verity of that spirit. Their power to 
prophesy, moreover, that is to give testimony to the truth of 
God, proceeds from their being endowed with that same spirit ; 
so that the promise to give this power is fitly put into the mouth 
of the angel, who is its impersonation. 

What is meant by the statement, that it should be given to 
these two witnesses to prophesy 1260 days in sackcloth? It 
isevident, that prayer and the written Word could be said to 
prophesy only by its being given to earnest men, animated with 
the same faith by which the ancient prophets were distinguished, 
to devote themselves to persevering prayer, and to the diligent 
study and faithful preaching of the written Word. But while 
their zeal was to equal that of the ancient prophets, so should 
their sorrow. They were to prophesy in sackcloth—in the same 
sad and mournful spirit in which Isaiah and Jeremiah gave 
forth their utterances. The cause of this sadness will presently 
appear. 

After identifying the two witnesses with the two olive-trees 
in the vision of Zechariah, the angel who personifies the spirit 
of prophesy proceeds to say, “ And if any man will hurt them, 
fire proceedeth out of their mouth, to devour their enemies ; 
and if any man will hurt them, he must, in this manner, be 
killed. These have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy, and have power over waters, to turn 
them to blood, and to smite the earth with all plagues, as often 
as they will.”” This description further corroborates the view, 
that the two witnesses can be no other than prayer and the 
divine Word; for there is here distinct reference made to the 
miracles wrought by the ancient prophets, who were charged to 
declare the Word of God to men, and to the effect which followed 
their prayers. Thus, in the statement that fire proceedeth out 
of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies, there is an obvious 
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reference to the case of Elijah, at whose word fire came down 
from heaven, and destroyed the men sent to lay violent hands on 
him ; to the case of Moses, in defence of whose authority fire 
from the Lord consumed those who had rebelled against him; 
and to the divine announcement to Jeremiah, ‘‘ I will make m 
words in thy mouth fire, and this people wood, and it shall de- 
vour them.” The statement, that the two witnesses had power 
to withhold rain, is an obvious reference to the case of Elias, of 
whom James says (chap. v. 17, 18), ‘ Elias was a man subject 
to like passions as we are; and he prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain, and it rained not on the earth, by the space of 
three years and six months; and he prayed again, and the 
heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit.” The 
rest of the description plainly refers to the miracles wrought by 
Moses and Aaron in Egypt, and to the other plagues, which sub- 
sequent prophets were, from time to time, commissioned to 
announce. In all these cases, the men employed were mere 
instruments in the hands of God. Their prayers, which he 
answered, and the words which he gave them commission to 
speak, were the true witnesses of God—the one, as shewing that 
his ear is ever open to the cry of the righteous, the other, as prov- 
ing that the warnings and denunciations of his Word are not in 
vain, but that what he threatens he certainly performs. 

It is by an obvious figure of speech, that these two witnesses 
are represented as the active agents in the effects they produce, 
and as causing them at their pleasure. The Word of God to 
man, and the reciprocal word of man to God, having been 
personified as two witnesses, they are spoken of throughout as 
if they were two real personages; and actions and sufferings 
are attributed to them as if they were individual men. But we 
have no more reason to suppose that individual men, or even 
classes of men, are meant, than we have to suppose that actual 
olive trees or candlesticks are meant; the whole language 
throughout being allegorical. 

By a similar figure of speech, we find that the consequences 
which followed the denunciations of the ancient prophets were 
described as the acts of the prophets themselves. Thus, in 
Hosea (chap. vi. 25) it is said, “‘ Therefore, I have hewed them 
by the prophets, I have slain them by the words of my mouth.” 
To Jeremiah the Lord says, “See, I have this day set thee over 
the nations, and over the kingdoms, to root out and to pull 
down, and to destroy and to throw down, to build and to plant” 
(Jer. i. 10). And Ezekiel speaks of himself as having come to 
destroy a city, when he was commissioned merely to foretell its 
destruction (Ezek. xliii. 3). 
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A due consideration of these passages, in connexion with the 
other instances before referred to, will remove from our minds 
all suspicion that, in any of these instances, the prophets were 
actuated by vindictive feelings, or were, in any shape, the causes 
of the calamities which followed their words. The primary 
cause of those visitations was the wickedness of the parties on 
whom they fell; and the Deity, as the universal judge, decreed 
the punishment ; while the prophets had no other connexion with 
the results than their being made the mouth-piece of the judge, 
to announce the sentence, and by their prediction to give the 
clearest possible testimony that the events which followed were 
not mere accidents, or mere natural events arising from the 
operation of fixed laws, but direct judicial acts on the part of 
the Deity, called forth by the wickedness of the transgressors. 

While there is, in the description here given of the two wit- 
nesses, an obvious allusion to the effects of prayer and the 
divine Word under the Mosaic dispensation, the description itself 
may be taken in a somewhat more spiritual sense, as applicable 
to the effects produced by these two witnesses under the Chris- 
tian dispensation ; for, though it still be true that those who 
oppose themselves to prayer and the written Word bring down 
calamities upon themselves, yet the fire coming out of the mouth 
of the witnesses may refer to their power of subduing their 
enemies by the force of their words—subduing them in the 
sense of overcoming their opposition to the truth, and converting 
them from enemies into friends. Thus it is not the individuals 
who oppose themselves to these two witnesses, that are killed by 
the fire proceeding out of their mouth; but it is the enmity that 
reigns in the bosom of each. The old or natural man must be 
killed, in order that the new or spiritual man may live—so that, 
“if any man will hurt these witnesses, he must in this manner 
be killed; his enmity must be subdued by the fire of their 
eloquence.” The prayer of the Christian continually ascends 
for the enemies of his faith; and by its reflex action he feels 
himself excited to use his utmost endeavours to bring to their 
knowledge the true testimony of the written Word, so that they 
may be alarmed by its threats, warned by its admonitions, allured 
by its invitations, and won by its persuasions. Nay more, the 
earnest prayer of the Christian for the conversion of the ignorant 
or the erring, and his efforts to spread among them the know- 
ledge of the divine Word, are often aided by events overruled for 
the purpose by divine Providence—by visitations tending to 
withdraw the minds of men from their worldly pursuits, and 
leading them to recognize and seek after that mysterious power 
which they find it vain to resist. The latter part of this descrip- 
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tion of the witnesses, therefore, is probably to be understood as 
referring to this co-operation of the divine dispensations with the 
testimony which they are commissioned to utter. 

After having thus indicated to the apostle what is meant by 
the two witnesses, the angel proceeds to say, “‘And when they 
shall have finished their testimony, the beast that ascendeth out 
of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and shall 
overcome them, and shall kill them.” Our translators err in 
using, in this verse, the phrase “ bottomless pit,” which they also 
employ in the first verse of the ninth chapter, for there, in the 
Greek, the phrase is “ the pit of the abyss, whereas, in this pas- 
sage, the phrase is simply “ the abyss,” or deep. Now, as this 
last appellation is sometimes applied to the sea, there is thus 
created a probability that this beast may be the same with that 
mentioned in the thirteenth chapter as rising out of the sea. Let 
it suffice in this place, however, to understand by this beast rising 
out of the abyss one of the several forms assumed by the spirit 
of opposition to pure Christianity. 

According to the rendering of the Authorized Version, it is 
not during the period of their prophecy in sackcloth that the 
two witnesses encounter this open hostility from the antichristian 
spirit, but after their testimony, continued in sackcloth for 1260 
days, shall have been quite finished. It is by no means certain, 
however, that this is the correct meaning; for the sense of the 
verb, in the original, is the simple future, “when they shall 
finish their testimony,” thus leaving it doubtful whether the 
power symbolized by the beast is to begin his attack on the 
witnesses, after the expiry of the 1260 days, or whether the 
assault is to commence towards the end of that period, “when 
they are about to finish their testimony,” so making the war 
against them, and the ensuing overthrow and death of the wit- 
nesses, the immediate causes of their testimony being brought 
toa close. If this latter be the correct meaning of the original, 
it would be better brought out by rendering the phrase, “ And 
when they are to finish their testimony,” etc. Which of the 
two meanings is the more correct, can be determined only by a 
careful examination of the order of events. The two witnesses 
being mere personifications, not actual persons, their being 
warred against, overcome, and slain, must be taken, not in a 
physical, but in a metaphysical or spiritual sense. The life of 
which they are thus to be deprived is not natural but spiritual 
life—that spirit of life from God which is afterwards mentioned 
as re-entering their inanimate bodies. 

We are thus led to understand that one of the several forms 
in which the antichristian spirit is to be manifested shall exhibit 
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itself in hostility to spiritual prayer, and the pure written Word, 
seeking to reduce the former to a mere empty form, a vain repe- 
tition of words, unintelligible to the party using them, and to 
deprive the latter of all means of gaining admission to the hearts 
and minds of men, either by denying them access to it in a 
written form, or by preaching it in a false or fallacious manner, 
so as to rob it of its true character of a witness for God. 

From the circumstance of this opponent of the two witnesses 
being called “a beast rising out of the abyss,” it may be inferred 
that the warfare waged against them will be of an unreasoning 
and impulsive character, like the assault of an enraged wild 
beast. It appears to be implied that this antichristian spirit 
shall arise out of the depths of man’s corrupt nature. The light 
of the divine words, and the fervid love which distinguishes 
spiritual prayer, shall be opposed by the darkness of ignorance, 
and the slavish fears of superstition. These opposites cannot live 
in harmony together ; and the latter, roused to fury by the instinct 
of self-preservation, like a savage beast, shall strive to extinguish 
the former, and to destroy their sway over the human mind. 

In this wicked attempt, we are informed, the antichristian 
spirit shall be only too successful—prayer and the written Word 
shall be reduced to lifeless forms. But what are we to under- 
stand by the next averment of the angel, “ and their dead bodies 
shall lie in the streets of the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified ?” 
It will be remembered that the holy city had, a little before, 
been used as a metaphor for the true Israel of God. This cir-* 
cumstance raises a probability that the other city here mentioned 
is also a metaphor ; a probability strengthened by the peculiar 
description given of it, and by its being said, in the ninth verse, 
to embrace various peoples, and kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations. This city may, therefore, be intended to designate a 
portion of human society distinguished by some striking charac- 
teristics. From its being named in contradistinction to “the 
holy city,” it may be inferred that this portion of mankind is 
not of the true Israel of God ; while from its being described as 
a “great city,” it may be held to embrace a large portion of the 
human race, larger than the spiritual Israel. The next charac- 
teristic of this city is that it is “spiritually called Sodom and 
Egypt.” The phrase “ spiritually called,” here employed, is a 
clear indication that the whole of the language of this allegory 
is to be understood, not in a natural, but in a spiritual, or meta- 
phorical sense. What is meant by the name “Sodom,” being 
applied, in a spiritual sense, to any class of men, may be under- 
stood by referring to Isaiah i. 1O—17, where, in reproving the 
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Jews for their empty forms, their hypocrisy, and their neglect of 
moral duties, the prophet addresses them as “rulers of Sodom 
and people of Gomorrah!” Hence we learn that by that por- 
tion of human society which is “ spiritually called Sodom,” is 
meant those who are mere hypocrites and formalists in religion 
—who try to cover or compensate their violation, or neglect of 
moral duty, by a strict observance of religious ceremonial, and 
an outward show of sanctity. 

The peculiar sin of Egypt, again, was an extreme propensity 
to idolatry,—to the worship of departed spirits represented by 
visible forms, or emblems, and a slavish superstition, accompanied 
by an addiction to sorcery and similar practices. Those, there- 
fore, may be spiritually designated “ Egypt,” who are distin. 
guished by similar characteristics. Thus, while Sodom may 
mean formalists and hypocrites, Egypt may mean superstitious 
idolaters. 

What then are we to understand by the concluding state- 
ment in this description of the great city ?—‘ Where also our 
Lord was crucified.” Taken literally, this would mean Jerusa- 
lem ; but as we are warned to take the whole language of the 
description in a spiritual sense, we must try to ascertain what 
the spiritual sense of these words may be. If the interpretation 
given of the names “ Sodom and Egypt ” be correct, and if these 
designate certain varieties of human character, the most obvious 
meaning we could assign to the last clause of the description, 
would be, that it was by men distinguished by those charac- 
teristics that our Lord was crucified. We find, accordingly, 
that it was by a combination of the spirit of formalism and 
hypocrisy prevalent among the Jews, with that of idolatry and 
superstition prevalent among the Romans, that our Lord was 
crucified. His pure doctrines were to the former distasteful, and 
to the latter incomprehensible. But the concurrence of both 
was necessary. The hypocritical Jews could not, of themselves, 
have crucified our Lord, without the co-operation of the idola- 
trous Romans, so that it was by a concert between the spirit of 
hypocrisy on the one hand, and the spirit of superstition on the 
other, that the wicked deed was perpetrated. 

But not only was the original act of our Lord’s crucifixion 
consummated by a combination of these two principles, but by 
their continued influence over the minds of men he is perpetu- 
ally crucified afresh, and put to open shame, his doctrines being 
despised and trodden under foot, his followers persecuted and 
slain. 

By the great city, then, which is “ spiritually called Sodom 
and Egypt,” and where our Lord was crucified, is probably meant 
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that large portion of human society comprehending all those 
who are mere formalists and hypocrites, and all those who yield 
themselves up to be the slaves of superstition, and addict them- 
selves to idolatrous practices ; for both of these classes perpetu- 
ally crucify our Lord by opposing themselves to the progress of 
his pure and simple doctrines, and of his practical and holy 
religion. 

That it is no real city that is here meant seems very evident ; 
for, although the name “ Sodom” might be applied toa city, the 
name “ Egypt,” being that of a large country, could not be so 
applied without a violation of propriety in the metaphor. Nor 
does the mention of the streets tend to alter the metaphysical 
view ; for the metaphor of a city once adopted, it is quite natural 
that the particular features of a city should be preserved in the 
development of the imagery. Understanding the city, then, to 
mean the great body of antichristian men, the street must be 
held to signify the way of those men—their ordinary course or 
walk of life. Where could prayer and the preaching of the 
divine Word, when reduced to mere lifeless forms, be more pro- 
bably found than in the daily walk of debauchees, hypocrites, 
formalists, and superstitious idolaters? Thus the circumstance 
of the dead bodies of the witnesses being found in the streets of 
this great city, and the character of its citizens, present a remark- 
able agreement. 

It should here be noted that, in some of the best editions 
of the Greek, the noun here rendered “ dead bodies,” is, both 
in this and the following verse, found in the singular number 
—a reading which agrees well with the metaphorical sense, in 
which the phrase “ the two witnesses” is used. 

The angel proceeds to say, “And they of the people, and 
kindreds, and tongues, and nations, shall see their dead bodies 
three days and a half, and shall not suffer their dead bodies to 
be put in graves.”” It should be observed, that it is not every 
nation and people that are thus to look on these lifeless forms, 
but only a portion. Our translation scarcely conveys this idea 
with sufficient accuracy, by saying “they of the people, and 
kindreds, and tongues, and nations,” but the form of the Greek 
phrase indicates such a restriction. 

In some of the best Greek copies the verb “look” is in the 
present instead of the future tense; the latter, however, agrees 
best with the context, and the difference is unimportant. It is 
of more consequence to note, that this verb denotes not mere 
casual seeing, but beholdiug with a steady gaze. 

The period during which the dead bodies of the witnesses 
are to be thus contemplated is defined as “three days and a 
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half.” What is the precise meaning of this phrase will be con. 
sidered with more advantage when the general question of the 
periods mentioned in this vision comes to be discussed. 

We are next informed that those who looked on the lifeless 
forms of the two witnesses “ would not suffer them to be laid in 
graves.” It may hence be inferred that there existed in some 
quarter a desire to entomb these lifeless forms—to put them out 
of sight, and let them be forgotten ; that public prayer and the 
open preaching of the divine Word having been reduced to mere 
empty forms, some wished to have them entirely abolished, but 
that others desired to have the forms retained, and kept in view 
of the people, although they had been deprived of all spiritual 
life. The entombing here spoken of may also perhaps refer to 
the testimony of the witnesses being entombed in a dead lan- 
guage, unintelligible to the mass of the people. 

The prophecy proceeds—verse 10, “And they that dwell 
upon the earth shall rejoice over them and make merry, and 
shall send gifts one to another; because these two prophets tor- 
mented them that dwelt on the earth.” By the dwellers on the 
earth, here mentioned, we are to understand the same earth- 
dwellers against whom the three woes were denounced in the 
thirteenth verse of the eighth chapter, viz., those who regard 
the present world as their home, and look not for an inheritance 
beyond the grave—worldly-minded men, whose whole thoughts 
and anxieties are devoted to the affairs of this life, and who 
never allow the future state to cross their minds. These rejoice 
to find public prayer and the open preaching of God’s word 
reduced to lifeless and unmeaning forms; because while these 
retained any spark of spiritual vitality they were tormented by 
them. They were interrupted in their pursuit after worldly 
gain by the religious observances which these witnesses enjoined 
—curbed in their sinful indulgences by the restraints which 
they imposed, and occasionally alarmed, perhaps, by their 
indications of a judgment to come. 

It is worthy of note, that the original idea involved in the 
word here rendered “tormented,” is that of “testing by the 
touchstone,’—an idea which is not improbably here implied: 
for these two witnesses were like touchstones, by which the men 
of the world were tested. The faithful reading and preaching 
of the Word indicated what their conduct ought to be; while 
public prayer, faithfully offered up, shewed what desires they 
ought to entertain. By testing their conduct and desires by 
these two touchstones, then, the men of the world were con- 
tinually reminded of their guilt, and thus harassed in their 
souls. But now that these faithful witnesses are reduced to 
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mere lifeless forms, and their testimony has been silenced, these 
worldly men rejoice over them, and make merry and send gifts 
one to another; because they think they may now abandon 
themselves to their worldly pursuits and sensual indulgences 
without interruption or restraint. 

It ought to be noticed that the appellation previously given 
to the two witnesses is here changed into “ prophets ;” but this 
alteration appears simply to bear reference to the fact of their 
having been commissioned to prophesy, and does not affect the 
question of these prophets, or witnesses, being personifications 
of God’s Word to man, and its reciprocal—man’s word to God. 

The angel continues, verse 11, “ And after three days and a 
half the spirit of life from God entered into them, and they 
stood upon their feet, and great fear fell upon them which saw 
them.” Our translators have erred here in omitting the definite 
article from the first clause of this verse. The Greek text has 
“And after the three days and a half””—thus referring specially 
to those three and a half days, during which the lifeless forms 
of the witnesses were contemplated by the nations. The omis- 
sion of the article gives the appearance of an indication that 
the three and a half days embraced the whole period, during 
which the witnesses remained in their state of deadness ; whereas 
the original does not convey any such indication, but limits the 
period of three and a half days to the time during which their 
state of deadness attracted the attention of the nations. The 
form of expression here employed leaves little room to doubt 
that spiritual revival is meant—that the offering of public prayer, 
and the faithful reading and preaching of the Word, cease to be 
mere lifeless and unmeaning forms—that God infuses into them 
new vitality and power, and that they accordingly raise their 
heads, and stand once more erect in presence of their enemies. 
This reformation can of course be accomplished only through 
the medium of faithful and zealous men, who are to be raised 
up to offer earnest and intelligent prayer in the hearing of the 
people, and in a language and manner capable of being under- 
stood by them, and who are also openly and faithfully to read 
and preach the pure Word of God, so as to be rightly compre- 
hended by their hearers. Hence we learn that great fear fell 
upon them that saw them; those in authority being afraid of 
the effects that might follow this revival, as tending to endanger 
their power, the people being roused out of their slumber of 
security, and alarmed by the nature of the renewed testimony 
which the witnesses give forth. 

The sudden change in the tense of the verbs, which takes 
place at the eleventh verse, is very remarkable. Up to this 
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point, in all the announcements respecting the witnesses, the 
future tense has been used; but in the eleventh and two follow- 
ing verses the past is employed. It will be remembered that 
the first mention of the two witnesses is made by the angel 
impersonating the spirit of prophecy, who continues to stand 
with one foot on the sea and another on the land, and who, 
addressing the apostle, and speaking in the first person, says, 
“ And J will give unto my two witnesses, that they may pro. 
phesy.” The continuity of the style shews, that the quotation 
of the words spoken by this angel is prolonged to the end of 
the tenth verse: but the change of tense which occurs in the 
eleventh verse, seems to indicate that the apostle resumes his 
narrative, and speaks in his own person. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the emblematical mode of communication was 
here resumed—that the two witnesses were now represented to 
John in the form of two allegorical personages, and that he saw, 
in vision, their lifeless forms reanimated. 

This view is strengthened by the circumstance, that, in some 
of the Greek manuscripts, the twelfth verse begins, “ and J heard 
a great voice from heaven,” instead of “they heard.” This 
reading, “I heard,” is preferred by some of the best critics, as 
being more in harmony with the context; and, if it were correct, 
it would indicate more clearly the transition from the quotation 
of the words, previously spoken to John by the voice from 
heaven, to his own proper narration of his vision. But the 
mere transition from the future to the past tense is, of itself, a 
sufficient evidence that the quotation has ended, and the narra- 
tive been resumed. 

The interpretation of the twelfth verse is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. It runs thus: “And they heard (or | 
heard) a great voice from heaven, saying unto them, Come up 
hither ; and they ascended into heaven, in a cloud (or rather in 
the cloud) ; and their enemies beheld them.” ‘The chief diffi- 
culty is to determine in what sense the word “heaven” is here 
used. When we consider that the two witnesses who are here 
mentioned as ascending into heaven, are identified with the 
two olive trees, standing before the God of the whole earth, and 
have been shewn to be personifications of the two great means 
of grace, prayer, and the divine Word, it will be perceived that 
the term “ heaven” must be here used in some metaphorical 
sense. The ascent of the witnesses into heaven cannot mean 
their being withdrawn from the earth ; for it is said, that their 
enemies beheld them; and such a removal would not have 
tended to secure the end they were designed to subserve, 
namely, the promotion of the kingdom of Christ on the earth. 
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But we find, that the ascent of the witnesses was speedily fol- 
lowed by a great development of the dominion of Christ. This 
is evidenced by what immediately ensues, upon the blowing of 
the seventh trumpet, namely, the proclamation of great voices 
in heaven, saying, “The kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and He shall reign 
for ever and ever.” Now, this proclamation, when duly con- 
sidered, renders evident what was the great mystery of God, 
whose termination was to coincide with the blast of the seventh 
trumpet, as foretold by the angel, personifying the spirit of pro- 
phecy, in the seventh verse of the tenth chapter. 

To understand this matter, it must be remembered that it 
had been promised to the Messiah that he should inherit the 
kingdoms of this world—a promise contained in the second and 
repeated in the eighty-ninth Psalm, and other parts of Scripture. 
Now it appears, from the proclamation above quoted, contained 
in the fifteenth verse of this eleventh chapter, that up to the 
moment then indicated this prediction and promise had re- 
mained unfulfilled ; that up to that time none of the kingdoms 
of this world had ¢ru/y become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ, notwithstanding they might have been so in mere 
appearances, and might have assumed to themselves the name of 
Christian kingdoms. But by the time of the blast of the 
seventh trumpet, this promise had begun to be fulfilled by some, 
at least, of the kingdoms of this world having truly, and in the 
proper sense of the term, become Christian kingdoms—that is, 
they had begun to be governed on Christian principles. The 
spirit and power of pure Christianity had penetrated the minds 
of the ruling classes of society; so that they conducted public 
affairs in a truly Christian spirit, with a single eye to the glory 
of God, and the welfare of the governed. For in no other sense 
can it be truly affirmed that any kingdom of this world has be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ. 

Now, seeing the blast of the seventh trumpet is signalized 
by a beginning of the fulfilment of this divine prediction and 
promise, that all the kingdoms of this world shall ultimately 
come to be governed on Christian principles, it is evident, that 
the divine mystery which is thus brought to an end must be 
the prolonged delay in the fulfilment of this promise—the long 
interval of time that was to elapse between the first propagation 
of the gospel, and the first commencement of the kingdoms of 
this world being governed on truly Christian principles. This 
delay cannot be regarded otherwise than as a great mystery 
of God. It is not to be attributed to any. slackness on 
the part of the Deity concerning his promise: for we are 
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assured by St. Peter, that none such exists in the divine mind; 
but it is to be traced solely to the unwillingness of men to 
adopt the principles of Christianity in their purity, and to sub. 
ject their wills and conduct to the infinences of those principles, 
Now, the effects of this forwardness, on the part of mankind, in 
retarding the fulfilment of the promise, could not fail to be 
foreseen by the Deity ; yet this does not render it, on his part, 
a willing delay. It arises solely out of his long suffering and 
forbearance towards the erring children of men, “ for the crea- 
ture was made subject to vanity—not willingly, but by reason 
of him who hath subjected the same in hope” (Rom. viii. 20), 
that is, the Deity, in suffering the creature to remain subject to 
vanity, acts not wilfully, but hopefully, and with forbearance, 
so as to allow the creatures every possible opportunity of 
willingly conforming themselves to the gracious designs of God, 
for the amelioration of the human race. Still, to the unaided 
reason of man, the delay in the fulfilment of the divine promise 
that all the kingdoms of this world should ultimately come to 
be governed on Christian principles, appears a great mystery; 
and this mystery is not lessened, but heightened, by the circum- 
stance, that, during a large portion of that long interval of 
expectation, the two witnesses of God are to prophesy in sack- 
cloth; that is, the two great means of grace, prayer and the 
divine Word, are to be employed by a succession of men, com- 
paratively small in number, but sincere and earnest in spirit, 
who shall ply their labour of love in sorrow, almost approaching 
despondency, by reason of prevailing iniquity, and the long 
postponement of their expectation with respect to the Christian- 
ization of the kingdoms of this world. Indeed, the spirit of 
mourning, in which these two witnesses are to prophesy, and 
their persecution by the ungodly, are to a certain extent, con- 
nected with the apparent delay in the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, as reciprocal cause and effect. On the one hand, the 
postponement of the Christianization of the kingdoms of this 
world being depressing to the hopes of the truly Christian part 
of the community, who consequently find themselves in a vast 
minority, they use the means of grace, prayer, and the Word, in 
a sorrowful and desponding spirit. On the other hand, the un- 
godly acquire confidence, and manifest their hatred to the means 
of grace, by endeavouring to extinguish them altogether—or, 
at least, to reduce them to lifeless forms, and by persecuting 
those who would practise and apply them in sincerity and truth. 
Thus, while on the one hand the delay in the fulfilment of the 
promise tends to the depression of the witnesses; on the other 
hand, the depression of the witnesses tends to prolong the de- 
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lay in the fulfilment of the promise; and, accordingly, we ob- 
serve that it is not until the spirit of life from God is again 
infused into the witnesses, that the kingdoms of this world 
begin to be governed on Christian principles, and the promise 
thus begins to be fulfilled. It is quite evident, from the context, 
that the elevation of the witnesses contributed to introduce 
that happier epoch in the moral and religious history of the 
world whose advent is celebrated immediately on the seventh 
trumpet being sounded. By the ascent of the witnesses to 
heaven, then, we ought to understand their triumph over their 
opponents, and their elevation to the sphere of influence and 
power—the moral and intellectual heaven, where they may 
exert a greater sway over the minds of men. Hitherto, they 
had prophesied in sackcloth ; but now they are elevated to pro- 
phesy triumphantly in the sight of their enemies. The voice 
which commanded the witnesses to ascend being called “a great 
voice,” may import that it came from the sphere of authority 
and power. 

To understand more fully the imagery here employed, it 
must be borne in mind, that, in the vision of the apostle, the 
angel clothed with a cloud and standing on the earth and the 
sea is still in the field of view, and has been the speaker in all 
that relates to the witnesses. When it is said, therefore, that 
the witnesses ascended to heaven “in the cloud” (so it stands 
‘in the original) it may be fairly inferred, that the cloud, enve- 
loping the angel, was that in which they ascended. This cloud 
was shewn to be a type of mystery ; while the cloud-enveloped 
angel proclaimed the termination of a certain great mystery, 
when the seventh angel should be about to sound his trumpet. 
Now, as the seventh angel sounds immediately after the ascent 
of the witnesses, their appearance in the cloud may be regarded 
asan emblem of the approaching termination of the mystery 
which that cloud symbolized. While that mystery consisted 
mainly in the apparent delay in the fulfilment of God’s promise, 
with respect to the Christianization of the kingdoms of this 
world ; yet this episode of the witnesses forms so important a 
part of the mystery, that it appears here to be taken to repre- 
sent the whole ; or, at least, we are led to understand, that the 
termination of the mystery connected with the witnesses was 
to lead almost immediately to the termination of the greater 
mystery, relating to the delay in the fulfilment of the divine 
promise. 

It does appear, to the unaided reason of man, very mys- 
terious that God should thus ordain his witnesses to prophesy, 
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for so long a period, in sackcloth—that He should permit the 
spirit of brutal ignorance, emanating from the abyss of human 
corruption, to make war upon the attestors of his truth—that 
He should suffer them to. be for a season overcome, and reduced 
to mere lifeless forms ; thus allowing their enemies to triumph 
over them. Nor have we any insight given to us in regard to 
the moral reasons of this procedure; though, doubtless, they 
must be good and wise. But this partial and temporary 
triumph of ignorance and error over truth and righteousness 
is evidently foretold, for the purpose of shewing that it is not a 
thing of chance, but that it was foreseen and permitted by God 
for some wise end; while the restoration of the witnesses to 
spiritual life, and their exaltation over their enemies, puts an 
end to the mystery, although it leaves the reasonable grounds 
of the divine procedure unexplained. There is, nevertheless, 
in the circumstance of the cloud having been made the vehicle 
of their ascension into heaven, an intimation that the mystery 
represented by the cloud in some manner contributed to the 
elevation of the witnesses. Perhaps it was needful, that men 
should be taught, by bitter experience, the evil consequences 
arising from the total suppression of the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, in order to their acquiring that ultimate ascendancy over 
the human mind symbolized by their ascension to heaven ; so 
that the mystery of their previous humiliation and defeat 
was made instrumental in securing their final exaltation and 
triumph. 

The elevation of the witnesses to the moral and intellectual 
heaven—the sphere of influence and power—may be expected 
to produce disastrous consequences to their enemies. These are 
thus described by the apostle—verse 13—‘ And the same hour 
was there a great earthquake; and the tenth part of the city 
fell; and in the earthquake were slain of men seven thousand ; 
and the remnant were affrighted, and gave glory to the God of 
heaven.” The great earthquake here mentioned ought obvi- 
ously to be understood—not in a physical, but in a metaphorical 
sense, as denoting a great commotion and agitation in the popu- 
lar mind. 

In this great moral earthquake a tenth part of the city falls. 
The “city” here mentioned is evidently “the great city, spi- 
ritually called Sodom and Egypt”—that portion of human 
society which consists of licentious sensualists, hypocritical 
formalists, and superstitious idolaters. The fall of a tenth part 
of this city, then, consequent upon the agitation of the popular 
mind, typified by the earthquake, may signify a partial decline 
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in numbers and loss of influence sustained by this class of man- 
kind. The phrase nearly approaches to our own common ex- 
pression “ decimated.” 

The next clause in the description is worthy of special no- 
tice. It stands in the Greek thus: “And there were, in the 
earthquake slain of names of men seven thousand.” This 
phraseology is a plain indication of the metaphorical sense, in 
which the whole description ought to be taken. The moral 
earthquake does not destroy the men themselves, but their 
names, or reputations. During the humiliation of the witnesses 
and the suppression of their testimony, consequent on their be- 
ing reduced to lifeless forms, many of the sensual and hypocri- 
tical formalists and superstitious idolaters would appear to have 
acquired a reputation for sanctity. They had the name of being 
alive while they were dead. As soon, therefore, as the witnesses 
regained their spiritual vitality, and resumed their testimony in 
the sphere of influence and power, these men lost their reputa- 
tion; their names were slain. Being already spiritually dead, 
they themselves had no spiritual life to lose; but they had the 
name of being alive, and that name is now deprived of its 
vitality. The earthquake seems to have been the immediate 
cause of this destruction. The excitement and agitation in the 
popular mind, consequent on the triumph of the witnesses, led 
men to compare the lives and conversations of those who had 
the name of being alive while they were dead, with the true 
testimony now given forth by the witnesses from the moral and 
intellectual heaven; and as the false reputation of these men 
could not bear this severe test, their names perished. The 
number seven thousand, here assigned for these ruined names, 
is probably a definite number used in an indefinite sense, and 
ought to be understood as merely a great many. 

We come now to the last clause of the description—“ And 
the remnant were affrighted and gave glory to the God of 
heaven.” By the remnant here mentioned we are probably 
to understand those who had not joined in the warfare waged 
against the witnesses; the parties who had been active in that 
wicked strife being separately distinguished as “their enemies.” 
“The remnant”? may, therefore, embrace not only those who 
disapproved of that persecution, but all who were mere passive 
spectators; perhaps also those who interfered to prevent the 
dead bodies of the witnesses from being entombed—who would 
not permit the total abolition of even the mere outward forms 
of public prayer, and the public reading and preaching of the 
divine Word, or their permanent entombment in a dead language 
which the people could not understand. The statement that 
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this remnant was affrighted, probably means rather that they 
were “ struck with awe””—a sense that agrees better with the 
effect produced on their minds, namely, their giving glory to 
the God of heaven—an issue which shews that this remnant 
consisted of men still open to conviction, and who were ulti- 
mately brought to repentance. This view, however, gives 
perhaps too great an extension to the meaning of the word 
“remnant,” which is very generally used in Scripture to dis- 
tinguish the elect, or approved servants of God, from the mass of 
the ungodly; and perhaps the expression here ought to be 
similarly restricted to them. At the same time the language 
admits of our understanding that all those not embraced in the 
tenth part which fell away from their adherence to the com. 
munity of the great city, and the seven thousand who lost their 
reputation for sanctity, might be embraced in the remnant who 
were struck with awe and gave glory to the God of heaven. 

This larger view is strengthened by the circumstance that 
the same phrase “ the rest,” or “remnant,” is, at the end of the 
ninth chapter, applied to that portion of. the ungodly who 
survived the four calamities symbolized by the four angels loosed 
from the restraint under which they were held by the mystical 
Euphrates—of which remnant it is affirmed that they did not 
repent of their idolatries and immoralities. 

It is curious to observe how different were the results of 
these two remarkable events—the hostile incursions represented 
by the four angels, and the revival and exaltation of the two 
witnesses after they had been slain. The former leaves the 
remnant impenitent, the latter fills them with awe, and leads 
them to give glory to God. This difference indicates that the 
epoch of the termination of the four calamities, and that of the 
revival of the witnesses, must be different; and as it is clear 
from the symbolization that the impenitence of the ungodly 
continued during the whole period of the endurance of the four 

calamities, and remained after they had ceased, we are led to 
conclude that the revival of the witnesses must have happened 
subsequently to the cessation of the plagues. 

We are thus brought back to a consideration of the chrono- 
logical position of the vision regarding the two witnesses, rela- 
tively to that respecting the four angels. If we have rightly 
interpreted the cloud-wrapt angel to be simply a personification 
of the spirit of prophecy, we ought not to regard his appearance 
on the field of the vision as symbolizing any particular his- 
torical event, but merely as accessory to the scenic representa- 
tion. Neither is it necessary to consider his prophetical action 
of setting his right foot on the sea, and his left foot on the land, 
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lifting his hand to heaven, and swearing that there should be 
time no longer, as symbolizing any historical event. It is to be 
viewed simply as the solemn intimation of an approaching crisis 
in the moral history of the human race, when a certain great 
mystery of God was to be brought to an end, as he hath 
declared to his servants the prophets. There is, indeed, in this 
asseveration, an implied starting-point for what remained unful- 
filled of the time that should have to elapse before the ending of 
the mystery ; but there is no clear indication of what this start- 
ing-point ought to be. The most natural, however, is the ter- 
mination of the action of the four angels, in the previous part of 
the vision ; and, according to this view, the asseveration of the 
prophetic angel would simply mean, that from the completion of 
the action of the four angels there should be no prolonged delay 
in bringing to a close the mystery of God, consisting in his 
apparent tardiness in fulfilling his promise, that the kingdoms of 
this world should ultimately come to be governed on Christian 
principles, so that Christ might truly be said to exercise over 
them sovereign sway. 

The first point in the scenic representation following the 
appearance of the prophetic angel which can be regarded as 
foreshadowing an historical event, is the command given to the 
apostle to measure the temple of God. This has been shewn to 
mean the separation of the true from the false worshippers—the 
genuine followers of Christ from those who merely assume to 
themselves the Christian name. Doubtless, during all periods in 
the history of Christianity, there have been false professors 
mingled with the true-disciples—tares among the wheat; but 
during the earlier stages of its history it was natural that the 
true should greatly predominate over the false ; because the pro- 
fession of Christianity in the earlier stages of its growth was, in 
the majority of instances, attended with great worldly sacrifices. 
During all this time the false professors would live in harmony 
with the true disciples, because this was necessary to their suc- 
cessful wearing of the garb of hypocrisy. Hence, none but a 
man possessed of acute spiritual discernment would be able to 
distinguish the true from the false. But the spirit of prophecy 
intimates that a time should arrive when this state of matters 
should be reversed—when the nominal embracing of the Christian 
religion would no longer involve any worldly sacrifices, but, on 
the contrary, might be a stepping-stone to worldly advancement. 
It is easy to perceive that such a reversal of the conditions would 
seriously affect the composition of the nominally Christian body. 
The floodgates being opened, worldly-minded men would pour 
into the Christian ranks in vast numbers, assuming the name 
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while strangers to the spirit of Christ. The nominally Christian 
community would thus soon come to embrace two great parties 
of very opposite character, the one consisting of the true Israel, 
composing the zaos, or dwelling-place of the Deity, and the 
worshippers therein, the other consisting of the unconverted in 
heart, here called the Gentiles, to whom the outer court was 
assigned, these together composing the merely visible church. 

It is evidently this separation of the nominally Christian 
body into two great parties that is foreshadowed by the com- 
mand given to the apestle to measure off the temple, and to 
leave out the court which was assigned to the Gentiles. This 
portion of the vision may, consequently, be regarded as coinciding 
in point of time with the historical period, when to adopt the 
Christian name ceased to be a hindrance, and became a stepping- 
stone to worldly advancement. 

After the lapse of an interval not defined in the prophecy a 
time would arrive when, through the continuous operation of 
the same moral causes, the worldly-minded and merely nominal 
members of the visible Christian church would begin to out- 
number the true disciples, until at length they would find them- 
selves in a vast majority. This circumstance would naturally 
work a corresponding change in the conduct of the two parties 
toward each other. So long as the worldlings continued in a 
minority they would find it to be for their interest to keep on 
good terms with the genuine disciples, however intensely they 
might hate them in their hearts. For the false professors, having 
no genuine love of Christ, would hate not only the pure and 
holy principles of his religion, but all those whom they observed 
to be guided in their conduct by those principles, and whose life 
and conversation would thus present an invidious contrast to their 
own. 

When the worldly-minded, however, found themselves in a 
decided majority, and that it was no longer necessary for them 
to keep on good terms with the true disciples, their natural ani- 
mosity would show itself in open hostility, and they would begin 
to trample on and tyrannize over those who are not merely 
called by the name, but imbued with the spirit of Christ. 

This foreseen and natural result is obviously what is pre- 
dicted by the prophetic angel, when he says that the Gentiles 
should tread the holy city under foot forty-two months; thus, 
in a certain manner, defining the period of their triumphant 
oppression. 

We have, accordingly, two historical points here indicated, the 
first when entrance into theChristian community was thrown open 
to worldly-minded men, and the second, when these came to out- 
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H number and oppress the true disciples. The interval between 
s these two epochs is not defined, but the latter is to be the 
, beginning of a certain period designated as forty-two months. 

: We have next the announcement of the angel, that the two 
i witnesses were to prophecy in sackcloth 1260 days. As this 
: 


period is exactly forty-two times thirty days, and so equivalent 
to forty-two months ; it is not improbable that these two periods 
may be coincident and identical. Indeed, the prophesying of 
the two witnesses, in that mournful spirit, typified by the sack- 
cloth, seems to be the natural result of the oppression, exercised 
by the worldly-minded over the true disciples, constituting to- 
gether the nominally Christian body. 

We are next informed that, after the witnesses shall have 
finished their testimony—or, perhaps, when they are about to 
finish it-—-the beast, ascending from the abyss, shall make war 
upon them, overcome them and kill them. The duration of 

this warfare, ending in the death of the witnesses, is not indi- 
| cated; so that the lapse of an undefined period is implied. This 
| undefined period may, according to the interpretation to be 

given to the expression—“ when they shall finish their testi- 
mony ”—commence either at the expiry of the 1260 days, or 
before that epoch, so as to make the death of the witnesses 
. 
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coincide, in point of time, with the termination of the 1260 
days. This the context leaves an open question, to be decided 
only by the actual order of events. 
It is also left uncertain whether there be any interval be- 
: tween the death of the witnesses and the period when the 
. attention of the nations begins to be directed towards the 
state of deadness into which they have fallen ; for it is only the 
: period during which the nations contemplate their dead bodies, 
that it is clearly defined as “ three and a half days.” It is open 
to question, whether the dead bodies may not have lain in the 
streets of the great city for a longer period. 

Lastly, we have another interval between the revival of the 
| witnesses and the final termination of the mystery of God, by 
| the fulfilment of his promise in the commencement of a new 
era, when some of the kingdoms of this world began to be 
governed on Christian principles, and so became those of our 
Lord and his Christ. But the duration of this last interval is 
not defined. 
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*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





ON THE SUPPOSED ANTIQUITY OF THE ALLUVIUM OF 
THE NILE AND OF MAN’S EXISTENCE. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Srr,—In your last January number of The Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature, in the notice which you gave of the Bishop of St. David’s (the 
president’s) address to the Royal Society of Literature at the anniversary 
meeting held on April 21, 1858, you made no mention of the experiments 
therein related, which Mr. Leonard Horner, F.R.S., had caused to be 
carried on in Egypt during the last four or five years on the annual depths 
of the alluvium, or sediment, deposited by the waters of the Nile. I beg 
to supply this deficiency, and to call the attention of your readers to some 
of his views, and his deductions from his researches as regard the vast 
antiquity of man’s existence. 

The question which Mr. Horner wished to determine was, by boring 
the alluvium in certain spots near the Nile to find out ‘the probable 
time” which has passed since the lowest bed of Nile sediment was depo- 
sited, and so “to connect geological and historical time.” 

Mr. Horner estimates, from his researches carried on at Heliopolis, 
the mean alluvial rise of the sediment to be at an “increase of 3°18 
inches” in one hundred years; whilst, from those made at Memphis near 
the fallen statue of Rameses II., he found ‘‘a mean rate of increase within 
a small fraction of three-and-a-half inches” in the same number of years. 
The latter are thus more exactly detailed in Mr. Horner’s words.* “In 
the excavations near the colossus of Rameses II. at Memphis, there were 
nine feet four inches of Nile sediment between eight inches below the 
present surface of the ground, and the lowest part of the platform on 
which the statue had stood, after making a due allowance for the founda- 
tion of the platform having been below the then surface. It is assumed 
that the platform was laid in the middle of the reign of that king, i.¢., 
in the year 1361 B.c., which added to a.p. 1854, when the observation was 
made, give 3215 years during which the above depth of sediment was 
accumulated ; and supposing that no disturbing cause had interfered with 
the normal rate of deposition in this locality, and of which there is no 
evidence, we have thus a mean rate of increase within a small fraction of 
three-and-a-half inches in a century. Below the platform there were - 
thirty-two feet of the total depth penetrated, but the lowest two feet con- 





« Mr. Horner’s papers are published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1855 
and 1858. 
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sisted of sand, below which it is possible there may be no true Nile sedi- 
ment in this locality, thus leaving thirty feet of the latter. If that 
amount has been deposited at the same rate of three-and-a-half inches in 
acentury, it gives for the lowest part deposited an age of 10,285 years 
before the middle of the reign of Rameses II., 11,646 years B.c., and 
13,500 before a.pD. 1854.” Mr. Horner then “concludes with some 
remarks on the evidence which these researches seem to afford of a very 
early existence of man in Egypt. In a large majority of the excavations 
and borings the sediment was found to contain at various depths and fre- 
quently at the lowest, small fragments of durné brick and pottery. In 
the lowest part of the boring of the sediment at the colossal statue in 
Memphis, at a depth of thirty-nine feet from the surface of the ground, 
consisting throughout of true Nile sediment, the instrument brought up a 
fragment of potlery. Having been found at a depth of thirty-nine feet, it 
would seem to be a érue record of the existence of man 13,371 years 
before a.D. 1854, reckoning by the before-mentioned rate of increase ot 
three-and-a-half inches in a century; 11,517 years before the Christian 
era, and 7625 years before the beginning assigned by Lepsius to the 
reign of Menes, the founder of Memphis; of man, moreover in a state of 
civilization, so far at least as to be able to fashion clay into vessels, and 
to know how to harden them by the action of a strong heat.” 

The president in his address then remarked (p. 53) concerning the 
accuracy of those computations, “ that the supposed existence of man for a 
period much exceeding 13,000 years seems to be deyond probability, and to 
be entirely negatived by the usually received chronology—especially by 
that which is derived from Bidlical history. We must, therefore, either 
hesitate to admit the perfect accuracy of Mr. Horner’s excavations as 
carried on by his direction, or we must look to some other method whereby 
that piece of pottery may have found its way to the stated depth in the 
alluvium of the Nile, than that which suggests that it has actually Jain 
there for above 130 centuries.” 

One of the “methods” by which the pieces of pottery might have ar- 
rived at the depth in the Nile deposit as before mentioned, and which 
occurred to me immediately on hearing this portion of the president’s 
address, is,—that they might have at a former period of some ten or twelve 
centuries or so fallen through some deep fissures, which I conceived were 
likely to have been formed in the alluvial earth during the great heat and 
drought of an Egyptian summer. Full of this method as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question, I asked, in the month of May, 1858, an old fellow- 
collegian, who had visited Egypt, whether he had ever seen any large clefts 
or fissures in the ground near the Nile, but he assured me that he never 
had, nor did he think, since the soil adjoining to the river is of a light 
alluvial character, that any deep fissures could naturally occur. 

This, it must be remarked, took place very nearly a year previous to 
the appearance of number 210 of the Quarterly Review for April, 1859, 
in which under the title of “‘ Bunsen’s Egypt and the Chronology of the 
Bible,” I read the following sensible observations (pp. 419—21) :— 

“ Now, the first question which naturally arises is, can we depend upon the 
accuracy of the facts as thus stated? . . . If Mr. Horner had been personally present, 
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and had seen with his own eyes the boring instrument bring up from a depth of 
thirty-nine feet of Nile-deposit a piece of pottery, we should have had the testimony 
of a trustworthy and competent witness; but his mere Jdelief of the alleged fact, 
- without personal observation, is of no value whatever in a scientific point of view, 
Before accepting such a statement as an undoubted fact we should require informa. 
tion upon many points, as to which we are at present entirely in the dark... . 

“ But even if the pieces of pottery were actually found in the places indicated, 
there are several circumstances which render Mr. Horner’s inference respecting their 
extreme antiquity extremely doubtful. 

“« Now, according to an ancient tradition (see Herod. ii. 99), Menes (that is, one 
of the earliest kings of Egypt), when he founded Memphis, is related to have diverted 
the course of the Nile eastwards by a dam about 100 stadia (about twelve miles) south 
of the city, and thus to have dried up the old bed. If so, many years must have 
elapsed before the old bed became filled up by the annual deposits of the inundation, 
and the piece of pottery may have been dropped into it long after the time of this early 
king, for we do not know the course of the old bed; and the statue may stand upon 
it; or the piece of pottery may have fallen into one of the fissures, into which the dry 
land is rent in summer, and which are so deep that many of them cannot be fathomed 
even by a palm branch. Or, at the spot where the statue stood, there may have 
been formerly one of the innumerable wells or pits from which water was raised by 
means of earthen pots. Again, we know from the testimony of Makrizi that less than 
1000 years ago the Nile flowed close by the present western limits of Cairo, from 
which it is now separated by a plain extending to the width of more than a mile. 
In this plain, therefore, one might now dig to the depth of twenty feet or more, 
and then find plenty of fragments of pottery and other remains less than a thousand 
years old! Natural changes in the course of the Nile, similar to that which we have 
here mentioned, and some of them doubtless much greater, have taken place in 
almost every part of its passage through Egypt... . 

“ These considerations and many others which we might urge, tend to shew that 
Mr. Horner’s pottery is no more likely than M. Bunsen’s chronology to compel us to 
abandon our faith in the old Hebrew records. But one fact, mentioned by Mr. 
Horner himself, settles the question. He tells us that ‘fragments of burnt brick 
and of pottery have been found at even greater depths than thirty-nine feet in loca- 
lities near the banks of the river,’ and that in the boring at Sigiul ‘ fragments of burnt 
brick and pottery were found in the sediment brought up from between the fortieth 
and fiftieth foot from the surface.’ Now, if a coin of Trajan or Diocletian had been 
discovered in these spots, even Mr. Horner would have been obliged to admit that 
he had made a fatal mistake in his conclusions; but a piece of burnt brick found 
beneath the soil tells the same tale that a Roman coin would tell under the same cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Horner and M. Bunsen have, we believe, never been in Egypt; 
and we therefore take the liberty to inform them that there is no¢ a single known 
structure of burnt brick from one end of Egypt to the other earlier than the period 
of the Roman dominion. These ‘fragments of burnt brick,’ therefore, have been 
deposited after the Christian era, and instead of establishing the existence of man in 
Egypt more than 13,000 years, supply a convincing proof of the worth/essness of Mr. 
Horner’s ‘ theory.’” 


I need not make any further remarks in addition to the passages I 
have cited from that able review, save that I felt gratified that the author 
had testified the existence in summer of very deep fissures in the soil in 
that country, and that he had so ably exposed the supposed facts respect- 
ing the age of the Nile alluvium, and the antiquity of man’s existence. 
Lastly, it is perfectly clear that the review has been written by some 
traveller who is thoroughly acquainted with Egypt and its wonderful 
river. 

Believe me to remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Joun Hoae. 
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SENTENCE OF DEATH ON JESUS CHRIST. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


In the last number of The Journal of Sacred Literature, at p. 227, you 
have printed a transcript of the supposed ‘‘ Sentence of Death”’ on Jesus 
Christ, taken from the Kolnische Zeitung, and you have properly stated 
that you inserted it “as a curiosity, but with no faith at present in its 
genuineness.” I perfectly agree with you in this observation, and as you 
are a member of the same society of which I have the honour of being its 
honorary foreign secretary, I have the pleasure to inform you that nearly 
ten years ago I read to that society, on December 13th, exactly the same 
account as that which you have published from the Notes and Queries, 
with the exception of one or two errors. The copy I presented to the 
society was translated from the same foreign newspaper, the Cologne 
Gazette, and purported to be “the sentence pronounced by Pilate on our 
Saviour.” It was published a short time before in the Durham County 
Advertiser. You will see if you refer to the first volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Literature, No. 20, p. 296, a brief notice of 
my paper as I read it on Dec. 13, 1849. 

It is there said that the document was engraven on a brass tablet, 
and was discovered in 1802 (not 1280, as printed in your copy), in the 
city of Aquila, the capital of Abruzza Ultra, and that it was reported to 
be “at present preserved in the chapel of Caserta’ near Naples. I will 


now give the following extract as published in the Proceedings, since my 
opinion of the subject seems to harmonize with yours :— 


“Mr. J. Hogg strongly expressed his suspicions that this pretended relic is a 
monkish forgery, but thinks its origin and history worthy of investigation, and with 
this view brought it before the Society.” 


I will only add, that from the year 1849 to April, 1859, when the 
No. XVII. of your journal came to me, I have never heard anything 
more of the subject; nor have [ read in any publication, either English 
or foreign, any explanation of the “forgery” (as I have hitherto consi- 
dered it), either confirming that view or advocating its authenticity. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun Hoga. 

8 Sergeant's Inn, London, June 2, 1859. 





Dear Str,—In the April number of your Journal (p. 227) appears an 
extract from the Kolnische Zeitung, supposed by a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries to be “ A correct Transcript of the Sentence of Death pro- 
nounced against Jesus Christ.”’ 

Having received a copy of the same about twenty years ago, translated 
from the Courrier des Elats Unis, and haying introduced it into my 
recently-published work on The First and Second Advent (reviewed in 
the last number of The Journal of Sacred Literature), may I be per- 
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mitted to shew some reasons in support of the editorial note attached 
to your mention of this so-called “ Death-Warrant of Christ ?”’—* We 
insert the above as a curiosity, but with no faith at present in its genu- 
ineness.” 

Passing over the immaterial differences which exist between the copies 
given by the Kolnische Zeitung and the Courrier des Etats Unis, such as “ the 
25” of March, in place of “ the 267’; “ Aquill” for ‘“ Aquilla;’’ “ Car. 
thusians ” for “ Chartrem;” I would call attention to the important 
point that this document places the crucifixion “in the seventeenth year 
of the reign of the Emperor Tiberius.” 

If this meant the associated or proconsular government of Tiberius, 
it would answer to A.D. 28. Of his sole empire, it would refer to 
A.D. 31. On the first of these years, according to the astronomical 
tables, the 14th of Nisan, when ‘‘ Christ our Passover was so} crucified 
for us,” fell on Saturday, March 27th; on the second it fell on Sunday, 
March 25th; which militates against the genuineness of the document. 
But I think there is internal evidence of its being a forgery; for, inde- 
pendent of its being very questionable whether there was sufficient time 
between the trial and the crucifixion to engrave on a copper plate the 
above sentence, and also whether the twelve tribes were sufficiently recog- 
nizable at that period of Jewish history, to have a copy of the above 
sentence sent to each of them, as is therein stated, no Jew (it is said to 
have been engraved in the Hebrew language, which by the way was not 
the vernacular of either the people or the foreign government which sen- 
tenced Christ to death), surely would have used such an expression as 
“the 25th or 26th of the month of March,’’ but would have written “ the 
14th of Nisan,” or Abib, or Xanthicus, the Syro-Macedonian name of the 
month, as Josephus did; or if it had been written by a Roman, he 
would have employed the proper term in use at that time, “the 7th of 
the kalends of April,” i.e. the 26th day of March, as indeed some copies 
of the Acta Pilati record the date of that solemn event. 

Therefore, we may safely conclude that the said pretended death- 
warrant of Christ is not a genuine document, especially as it contradicts 
the earliest and most decisive testimony of Tertullian regarding the true 
date of the crucifixion. His words are, “In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius, Christ suffered, Rubellius Geminus and Rufius 
Geminus being consuls, in the month of March, at the time of the 
Passover.” (Tertl., ddv. Jud., viii.) I have given other reasons in a 
former number of The Journal of Sacred Literature for concluding that 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, i.¢., a.p. 29, is the true date 
of the crucifixion, and am glad to find this view supported by the most 
competent authorities of modern days, such as Lardner, Clinton, and 
Adam Clarke. 

I am yours, ete. 


B. W. Savite. 
Newport, May, 1859. 
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MATT. II. 23, “ HE SHALL BE CALLED A NAZARENE.” 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


§rr,—Does not Matt. ii. 23 mean this:—It had been predicted that 
“the branch ” should “ grow up out of its place ;” and when it was said 
that the Christ should be called the branch, it was meant that it should 
be said, amongst other impieties, that he lived in the wrong place for the 
Messiah, and should be rejected on that account? And what else do the 
Jews mean when they call him ‘a Nazarene”? but that he was not of 
Bethlehem, and did not live during his manhood at Jerusalem as the 
Christ, they think, should; and that they refuse to acknowledge his 
claims chiefly on this account ? 

If this be so, the reason is plain why St. Matthew adduced this 
prophecy at the commencement of a gospel intended chiefly for Jews. 

The difficulty as to “ the prophets” (plural) may perhaps be removed 
thus :—At least eight prophets speak of Christ as “a branch.” This 
implied the words written by Zechariah, ““ Whose name is (not, observe, 
‘shall be’) the branch ;” or, ‘‘ Who is called the branch ;’”’ so that their 
prophecies were fulfilled as well as Zechariah’s when he was called a 
Nazarene. 

It may be further observed that of this branch it was said; 1. That 
it should grow out of David’s roots, i.e. be the Son of God; 2. Should 
be raised unto David, (a) as son of David, and (6) by being raised to the 
throne of David in heaven (Acts ii. 80); 3. That the Spirit of the Lord 
should rest on him—that he should be a “righteous man;” 4. That he 
should die (Ps. lxxx. 15), and (as he was to be subsequently raised to 
heaven) rise again from the dead (Acts ii. 31); 5. That he should be 
God’s “servant,” also “a stone,” words which annex many other pro- 
compl 6. That those that were far off (the Gentiles) should come and 

wild under him in the temple of the Lord. In short, this prophecy of 
the branch seems the centre from which we may proceed and discover 
and understand all the predictions respecting Christ’s nature and office ; 
and on ¢his account also was suitably placed at the beginning of this 

ospel. 
‘ Mt was necessary, however, to answer the objection that Christ at the 
frst dwelt in Egypt, and was not then called a Nazarene ; and this was 
_ by quoting the prophecy that “ when he was a child” he was to live 
there, 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 


THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 
To the Editor of * The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Sm,—The supercilious manner in which Dr. Tregelles has noticed my 
paper on the Vatican MS., reprinted in your January number from the 
Eclectic Review, would preclude my replying to his sweeping charge of 
incorrectness, but for a gross misstatement of fact of which he has been 
guilty in the eight lines only which his remarks contain. 
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He says: “ It may be well to state that in the account of the Vatican 
MS. there is not a little which requires correction ; what, for instance, 
can the writer mean by saying that Cod. Vat. does not contain John i. 1? 
If a person invents his premises, he may draw what conclusions he will.” 

Will it be believed that this is an “invention” of Dr. Tregelles 
himself? I have nowhere said anything of the sort. I certainly do refer 
to that passage as containing an omission; but so far from asszrting 
. that the Vatican MS. omits the whole verse, I actually specify the two 
words (swy avpwrwyv), which are left out in the Codex. (See p. 453, 
Note). What are we to think of a writer who thus “ invents”’ facts for 
the purpose of damaging an opponent ? 

I should add that, by an error of the press, the reference is not cor- 
rectly given. Instead of Johni. 1, it should be Johni. 4. Still, the 
note on p. 453 enabled any careful reader to correct the misprint, since, 
as already mentioned, I there specify the two words omitted. 

I am, sir, yours respecrfully, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE REVIEW. 





EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY OF A BIBLICAL MS. 
By Dr. TiscHenporr. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Dear Sir,—A letter from Dr. Tischendorf, addressed to the Saxon 
Minister von Falkenstein, gives the details of the discovery by him of a 
remarkable manuscript. The account is published in the supplement to 
the Leipziger Zeitung, of April 17, 1859; and is dated from Cairo, 
March 15th. Itis in substance as follows :— 

“The kindness shewn to me by your Excellency on my departure from 
my native land, makes it my agreeable duty to address to you the first 
account of a very important literary discovery which the Lord’s good 
hand has vouchsafed to my new investigations in the East. You know 
what weight the learned world attaches to the famous Vatican MS. of the 
Bible, and how it has for centuries been esteemed one of the special trea- 
sures of the Papal library; you are aware how anxious men have been, and 
how difficult they have found it, to collate even single passages, how 
earnestly Mai’s edition, undertaken by order of the Pope, had been looked 
for since 1828, and how gladly it was at last received, at Easter 1858, 
after thirty years’ delay. 

“If I should now say that Providence has preserved in the corner of 
the so-often ransacked cloisters of the East, a MS. which may rank with 
the Vatican in regard to its character, extent, and age, and which on some 
accounts claims the precedence of it, I shall not be surprised if some 
doubt my skill, and the questions be put—lIs it indeed true? Is it even 
possible? And yet as I held in my hands for the first time the precious 
leaves, in a convent chamber at the foot of Moses’ Mount (Ghebel 
Mousa), my own astonishment and wonder were as great as can be 
imagined. 
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“The MS. of whose discovery I inform you consists of 346 fine and 
fair parchment leaves of so large a size that two of them have required 
a whole gazelle skin. The writing, upon each leaf and arranged in four 
columns, is of the most ancient character, and is mostly (and especially on 
the outside of the skin) preserved with wonderful distinctness, but on the 
flesh side it is sometimes less legible, and much more difficult to decide 
respecting the numerous and certainly very ancient corrections to which 
the Codex has been subjected. 

“Such MSS. confessedly never have a date. It is the problem of 
paleography, by careful attention to all the peculiarities of each separate 
MS., from the character of the letter forms employed, from the interpunc- 
tion, from the use of initials, and subscriptions, and inscriptions; from 
the parchment, from the tints of the ink, the old corrections, etc., to as- 
certain more or less satisfactorily its antiquity. As to this MS., there 
scarcely was needed a date to fix its century, for that it was written in the 
fourth century can be confirmed by all the arguments which have any 
weight in palzeographic science, almost beyond all question. 

“The Vatican Codex goes back to the same century in my opinion 
and that of other able men. The only other Greek parchment MS. to 
which I had before given a chronological place prior to the Vatican, was 
the Leipsic Codex Friderico-Augustanus, but this, as I am already con- 
vinced, is a relic of the very MS. of which I am so happy as to find these 
important constituents. 

“This MS. still contains, first, considerable portions of the Old Tes- 
tament, namely, most of the greater and lesser prophets, the Psalms, 
Job, Jesus-Sirach, Wisdom, and several other Apocryphal books. These 
are followed by the entire New Testament. And herein lies the extra- 
ordinary significance of the discovery. Only three extensive Biblical 
MSS. of high Christian antiquity have come down to us from the fourth 
century to the ninth. The most comprehensive among them is the 
London Codex Alexandrinus, which wants almost the whole of Matthew’s 
gospel as well as considerable part of 2 Corinthians, and two chapters of 
John’s gospel. From the Vatican MS. still more is absent, namely, the 
Apocalypse and four Pauline epistles altogether, with a third part of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. But of the MS. of the New Testament now 
found, not a single leaflet is wanting! It is moreover the only one among 
the MSS. of the New Testament of a thousand years old and upwards, 
which is complete. The divine who knows the importance attached to 
the MSS. of that age, in the endeavour to fix the apostolic text, will 
accept this as a principal authority. It is a new pledge of the possibility 
of deciding and restoring the genuine apostolic text, to which this doubt- 
less is a close approximation, as to the main features of it. I only add 
that my examination of the MS. convinces me of its perfectly coinciding 
in age with the Vatican Codex. 

“T have yet to name two other component parts of the same MS., the 
discovery of which alone would have sufficed to make my new journey 
fortunate and successful. Next to the Bible, the most precious literature 
of the church is the writings of the apostolic fathers. We have but few 
remains of this class, and these few are for the most part often in doubtful 
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texts, imperfect, or only extant in translations. It is thus with the so-called 
Epistle of Barnabas, which, if not composed by a companion of Paul, must 
have been written very soon after the end of the first century. It is 
quoted both by Clement and Origen, in the second and third centuries, as 
even a part of Holy Scripture, and still later, such writers as Eusebius, refer 
to it as among the doubtful books of the Canon. ‘This epistle is equal in 
extent to that to the Romans; several MSS. of it have been found before, 
but all are modern, and in all alike the first five chapters are wanting, of 
which the text can be gathered only through a very corrupt Latin version, 
How great then was my wonder when I found the whole of Barnabas in 
this MS., at the close of the Revelation! I could not lay the volume 
down till I had read and copied the whole text. Divines will no longer 
have to read from the uncertain Greek text of late MSS., and a faulty 
Latin version, the epistle which in the second Christian century was so 
reverently handled and highly prized. 

“Tn the height of my joy at this discovery I was to have a last sur- 
prise. I found a separate portion of fifty-two columns, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘ The Pastor ;’ it was the first part of the Pastor of Hermas, also per- 
taining to the second century, and likewise claiming a kind of apostolic 
regard. Till recently, its Greek text was thought to be lost. This M8. 
proves that in the earliest times both Barnabas and Hermas were reckoned 
as constituent parts of Scripture by some, if their authority was also 
doubted. Of Hermas, Simonides confessedly brought a very perfect Greek 
text to Leipzic, part copied by him from a MS. at Mount Athos, and part 
upon three paper leaves of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. After this 
text was published in December 1855, and repeated soon after by me more 
accurately, considerable doubt arose about it, whether it was really ancient 
or a medieval translation from the Latin. I especially opposed the last 
view, and my opinion is confirmed by these leaves, at least 1000 
years older, shewing that the Leipsic text had been derived from the 
original, but is corrupt, and that in consequence of a medizval use of the 
Latin. 

“T am glad that the scientific mission committed to me by the Russian 
Government, and promoted by you, has at its outset so noble a literary 
discovery as its result. Relying upon the Imperial favour, I venture 
already to set before the learned world the hope of the publication of the 
MS. A carefully revised copy of its 132,000 columnar lines will be com- 
pleted by the beginning of April, if God permit. The Vatican MS. was 
known 300 years before many cherished wishes were gratified in its pub- 
lication. It may perhaps need only so many years instead of so many 
centuries to enrich the Christian literature with that most precious docu- 
ment now discovered. “* CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORP,” 


The previous communication is slightly abridged by the omission 
of a few expressions not at all necessary to its genuine sense, and by 
some condensation, but it seemed best to retain the original epistolary 
form. 

Yours faithfully, 
B, H. Cowper. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Limits of Religious Thought. Examined in Eight Lectures, preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 1858, on the Founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By Henry Lonevevinte Mansex, B.D., Reader in Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy at Magdelen College; Tutor and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Third Edition, with a new Preface. 
London: Murray. Oxford: Parker. 


A rnirp edition of a course of Bampton Lectures, and in so short a 
time, is, we believe, quite unprecedented. Considering also that Mr. 
Mansel’s subject is not a popular one, and that he has not attempted 
to adapt it to popular taste by a superficial way of treating it, the 
call for repeated editions of this work is a high testimony to the ability 
with which he has accomplished this difficult undertaking, and is a 
gratifying proof of thé interest he has excited on a subject which de- 
manded to be effectively discussed. 

In the preface to this third edition Mr. Mansel has obviated the 
misconceptions of some of his reviewers, and has successfully replied 
to the arguments of others, 

The fact is that of late years we have had more than enough of a 
kind of writing, of high pretension, which has ‘‘ darkened counsel by 
words without knowledge.’ The transcendental philosophy of Ger- 
many—itself, as Mr. Mansel shews, dealing with subjects beyond the 
sphere of things which “can be distinctly apprehended or intelligibly 
communicated”~—has attracted the regards of some in this country 
who have measured that philosophy by its aims and pretensions rather 
than by its achievements; who have had no clear and definite notions 
of what that philosophy might be in its protean forms, and have eclec- 
tically mingled in their speculations the debris of systems which had 
come into mutual collision. 

There are some persons even of intellectual energy who are fond 
of that sort of obscurity which beclouds the mental atmosphere ; 
probably because it is fancied to be the dwelling place of some con- 
ceptions which common minds cannot approach. Notwithstanding 
that it has been an unwholesome gale which 


“ Katéxevev opi Aqv 
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and obscurity is always the haunt of dishonest error; some good men 

have loved it better than light, not because their intentions were dis- 

honest, but under the influence of a sort of poetic feeling. We have 

even heard discourses from the pulpit rendered obscure partly by want 

of precision in the use of words, and partly by other grammatical de- 

fects, which have been listened to with admiring wonder, and praised 
pp2 
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as delightfully profound; and we are persuaded that very much of the 
popular writing which pretends to religious philosophy is chargeable 
with deriving its prestige, if not from grammatical inaccuracy, yet 
from being in some other way only vaguely intelligible. 

We know very well that statements of this kind would be likely 
to redound to the discredit of those who make them in ordinary cases; 
it is therefore a matter of thankfulness when a writer of Mr. Mansel’s 
acknowledged qualifications has the courage to declare, and the ability 
to prove, that much of the speculation which has introduced confusion 
into the region of religious thought is chargeable with something very 
much akin to nonsense. Such is virtually the conclusion to which 
these lectures conduct us; but they do so by shewing—not necessarily 
the want of high ability on the part of those whose speculations Mr. 
Mansel impugns, but the essential defectiveness of mere human ele- 
ments for solving the problems proposed. 

The inquiry pursued in these discourses amounts to this, ‘ Does 
there exist in the human mind any direct faculty of religious know- 
ledge by which, in its speculative exercise, we are enabled to decide, 
independently of all external revelation, what is the true nature of 
God, and the manner in which he must manifest himself to the world; 
and by which in its critical exercise we are enabled to decide for or 
against the claims of any professed revelation, as containing a true or 
false representation of the Divine nature and attributes?” Mr. Mansel 
declares his conviction that the moral and religious writings of Kant, 
in which that philosopher has gone counter to the method pursued by 
him in his metaphysics, are far from furnishing an answer to this 
question. He believes that the discussion of Sir W. Hamilton (whose 
lectures Mr. Mansel has edited) on the Unconditioned, contains the 
key to the appreciation of the whole body of German speculation. 
The great principle of Sir W. Hamilton, is that “the Unconditioned is 
incognizable and inconceivable, being only negative of the conditioned, 
which last alone can be positively known or conceived.” But that 
which Sir W. Hamilton has thus done theoretically, has been prac- 
tically and effectively done by Bishop Butler in his Analogy, “ which 
furnishes an example of a profound and searching philosophical spirit, 
combined with a just perception of the bounds within which all human 
philosophy must be confined, to which in the whole range of similar 
investigations it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a parallel.” 

The first lecture is preparatory to the more direct discussion of the 
subject ; containing illustrations of the errors in different directions 
which have resulted from a want of attention to the nature and facul- 
ties of the human mind itself. On the interest and importance of the 
study of the human mind among the subjects which manifest the 
providence of God, and on the propriety of making this the subject of 
his discourse from that pulpit, Mr. Mansel remarks,— 

“Tf it be thought no unworthy occupation for the Christian preacher, to 
point out the evidences of God’s providence in the constitution of the sensible 


world and the mechanism of the human body; or to dwell on the analogies 
which may be traced between the scheme of revelation and the course of nature; 
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it is but a part of the same argument to pursue the inquiry with regard to the 
structure and laws of the human mind. ‘The path may be one which, of late 
years at least, has been less frequently trodden: the language indispensable to 
such an investigation may sound at times unwonted and uncouth; but the end 
is one with that of those plainer and more familiar illustrations which have 
taken their places among the acknowledged evidences of religion; and the 
lesson of the whole, if read aright, will be but to teach us that in mind, no less 


than in body, we are ‘fearfully and wonderfully made’ by him whose praise 
both declare.” 


But it is not, he remarks, so much the utility as the necessity of 
the study which constitutes its claim to present attention. Rightly or 
wrongly the human mind will employ itself on divine subjects; and 
a knowledge of the laws under which men think is the only security 
for thinking soundly. A right estimate of these laws, while it shews 
that there are limits to the human faculties, is far from shewing that 
these limits are so narrow as that all divine subjects are beyond them. 
But the point from which all religious systems must start, and to 
which all must finally return, is this, ‘the primary and proper object 
of criticism is not religion, natural or revealed, but the human mind 
in its relation to religion.’ A direct criticism of religion in relation 
to God would require a philosophy of the Infinite, and in order to know 
whether this is possible we must begin with examining the laws of 
of human thought. 

All we can do in the space we can occupy is to attempt to exhibit 
the main points of Mr. Mansel’s argument. A clear analysis of his 
course of thought throughout the lectures would not be easy; inas- 
much as that course appears to us less continuous than it probably 
would have been if he had written a treatise instead of delivering 
lectures from the pulpit. But the reiteration of his statements in 
different forms had the advantage, no doubt, to the hearer, as it partly 
has to the reader, of deepening the ultimate impression intended. 

For the sake of ordinary readers, 7. e, for those who are not much 
accustomed to mental analysis, or who are not familiar with the tech- 
nical language of Mr. Mansel’s system of metaphysics, it might have 
appeared desirable that his reasoning should have been expressed in 
terms somewhat more familiar; but he has given good reasons why he 
has dealt with the ideas common to theology and metaphysics in terms 
of the latter. ‘There is a line of argument in which the vague 
generalities of the absolute and the infinite may be more reverently 
and appropriately employed than the sacred names and titles of God. 
... We feel that, though God is indeed, in his incomprehensible 
essence, absolute and infinite, it is not as the Absolute and Infinite that 
he appeals to the love and the fear and the reverence of his creatures.” 
We may talk about the absolute and the infinite as those terms are 
employed in metaphysical theology, and connected with revolting 
speculations, without feeling that we are violating the sanctity of the 
most holy Name. 

What warrant does philosophy exhibit that its results alone should 
command our faith? <A philosophy which professes to find in its own 
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conceptions all which is to be believed, is bound to shew that those 
conceptions are above suspicion,—that the conviction which declares 
itself to be superior to all outward evidence has inherently the marks 
of its truth and value. Such-a conviction may be supposed possible in 
one of two ways. As the result of a direct intuition of the divine 
nature, in a manner similar to the evidence of the senses, which is the 
method of mysticism; or by inferring that certain properties of human 
nature represent in their degree corresponding attributes of deity, 
Respecting the latter, Mr. Mansel remarks, ‘If the human mind has 
passed through successive stages of religious cultivation, from the 
grovelling superstition of the savage to the intellectual elevation of 
the critic of all possible revelations; who shall assure the critic that 
the level on which he now stands is the last and highest that can be 
attained?” We might further ask what proof have we that this critic, 
whoever he may be, has been rising in proportion to his supposed ele- 
vation; and when he appeals to the human consciousness as an in- 
fallible authority in matters of faith, whose human consciousness does 
he mean? 

But in considering the pretensions of human reason to such a 
knowledge of the divine nature as can constitute the foundation of a 
rational theology, Mr. Mansel examines the notions which essentially 
enter into a metaphysical conception of the Deity. In such a philo- 
sophy the Deity must be conceived as First Cause ; as Absolute ; as 
Infinite, producing all things, and produced by none. Existing in and 
by itself, and having no necessary relation. Free from all possible 
limitation. The metaphysical conception of the Deity as absolute and 
infinite must necessarily amount to the sum of all reality; it is the 
conception of a being containing within himself the sum, not only of 
all actual, but of all possible modes of being. 

But these three conceptions imply mutual contradictions as attri- 
buted to the same being. A cause, as such, exists only in relation to 
its effect which contradicts the idea of the absolute; for this implies 
existence without relation. And to say that the absolute exists first 
by itself and then as a cause, is to contradict the conception of the 
infinite. If causation is a possible mode of existence, that which 
exists without causing is not infinite ; creation at any particular instant 
is inconceivable, and the philosopher is reduced to the alternative of 
Pantheism which denies all real causation. 

Again; supposing the absolute to become a cause, it must operate 
by means of free will and consciousness. A necessary cause cannot 
be absolute and infinite; if necessitated by something external it is 
subject to a superior power; if necessitated by its own nature it is 
thus related to its effect. An absolute cause must thus be voluntary 
and therefore conscious. But consciousness implies an object of con- 
sciousness as well as a conscious subject, and neither subject nor object 
can exist by itself as the absolute. And if it be said that the abso- 
lute may be conscious only of itself, the difficulty is still the same. 
The object of consciousness on that supposition is either created in 
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and by the act of consciousness, and then the object depends upon the 
subject which alone is the absolute; or has an existence independent 
of it, and the subject depends upon the object, and thus alone is the 
absolute. 

We give this fragmentary portion of Mr. Mansel’s reasoning on 
this point only as a specimen of his argumentum ad hominem in which 
he shews how the logic on which this metaphysical theology depends 
is everywhere at fault. He shews that if we believe in the possibility 
of a philosophy of the infinite, the only apparent logical conclusion is 
presented by Pantheism. But Pantheism “escapes from some of the 
minor incongruities of thought only by the annihilation of thought 
and thinker alike.” According to it, one’s being is no substance at 
all, but only a mode of the absolute substance. But if one’s personal 
existence, the great primary fact of all consciousness, is a delusion, 
how can it be known that Pantheistic reasoning is not a part of the 
universal falsehood? Nay, according to this system it is impossible 
consistently to shew that there is any difference between truth and 
falsehood, or between right and wrong. God is the only thinker, and 
the only agent, and all thoughts and all acts are equally divine. 

The metaphysical difficulties which have thus been exhibited 
almost suggest of themselves the manner in which they should be 
treated. 


“We must begin with that which is within us, not with that which is above 
us; with the philosophy of man not with that of God. Instead of asking, 
what are the facts and laws in the constitution of the universe, or in the divine 
nature, by virtue of which certain conceptions present certain anomalies to the 
human mind, we should rather ask what are the facts and laws in the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, by virtue of which it finds itself involved in contra- 
dictions, whenever it ventures on certain courses of speculation. Philosophy 
as well as Scripture, rightly employed, will teach a lesson of humility to its 
disciple ; exhibiting, as it does, the spectacle of a creature of finite intuitions, 
surrounded by partial indications of the unlimited; of finite conceptions, in the 
midst of partial manifestations of the incomprehensible. Questioned in this 
spirit, the voice of philosophy will be but an echo of the inspired language of 
the Psalmist: ‘Thou hast beset me behind and before and laid thine hand upon 
me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it is high: I cannot attain 
unto it.’” 


The relation of man to God can be given only as a mode of conscious- 
ness, subject to conditions under which alone consciousness is possible. 
An examination then of these conditions in general will lead to our know- 
ledge of the nature of religious consciousness. One of these conditions 
is, that consciousness implies distinction between one object and ano- 
ther ; and distinction implies limitation. ence the infinite cannot as 
such be an object of consciousness. Another condition is, that con- 
sciousness is only possible under the form of a relation; and therefore 
the absolute, which as such exists out of all relation, cannot be an 
object of the human consciousness. Again, all human consciousness, 
as being a change in our mental state, is subject to the law of tme, in 
its two manifestations of succession and duration. But whatever sue- 
ceeds something else and is distinguished from it, is necessarily appre- 
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hended as finite, for distinction is a limitation; and whatever is con- 
ceived as having a continuous existence in time, is apprehended as 
existing in successive moments; and thus as having an existence in- 
complete and receiving at each instant a further completion. No 
object of human thought can thus be regarded as exhibiting or repre- 
senting the true nature of an infinite being. 

Another necessary condition of consciousness, when its object is a 
spiritual being, is, that of personality. We can conceive of no quali- 
ties of mind save as modes of a conscious self. ‘The various mental 
attributes which we ascribe to God, benevolence, holiness, justice, 
wisdom, for example, can be conceived by us only as existing in a 
benevolent and holy, and just and wise, being, who is not identical 
with any one of his attributes, but the common subject of them all: 
in one word, in a person.” But all our notions of personality being 
derived from our own consciousness of it, and our own personality 
being presented to us as relative and limited, “to speak of an absolute 
and infinite person, is simply to use language to which, however true 
it may be in a superhuman sense, no mode of human thought can 
possibly attach itself.” 

It appears then that the contradictions which presented themselves 
on every hand, when the divine nature was considered @ priori as 
absolute and infinite, are accounted for when the necessary‘ conditions 
of our own consciousness are considered; from which it appears that 
the absolute and the infinite cannot as such be the object of the human 
consciousness. In truth, the real signification of these terms to us 
is the negation of what we are conscious of, viz., relation and limita- 
tion. The Deity as unconditioned and as infinite is not an object of 
human thought. But, in regard to the attribute of personality, Mr. 
Mansel asks— 

“ Are we therefore justified, even on philosophical grounds, in denying the 
“sapencame J of God? Or do we gain a higher or a truer representation of him, 
oy asserting with the ancient or the modern Pantheist, that God, as absolute 
and infinite, can have neither intelligence nor will? Far from it. We dis- 
honour God far more by identifying him with the feeble and negative impotence 
of thought, which we are pleased to style the infinite, than by remaining con- 
tent within those limits which He for his own good purposes has imposed upon 
us, and confining ourselves to a manifestation, imperfect indeed and inadequate, 
but still the highest idea that we can form, the noblest tribute which we can 
offer. Personality, with all its limitations, though far from exhibiting the abso- 
lute nature of God as he is, is yet truer, grander, more elevating, more religious, 
than those barren, vague, meaningless abstractions in which men babble about 
nothing under the name of the infinite.” 


In short, the result of the examination of the facts of our con- 
sciousness is to shew that it manifests itself as subject to certain limits 
which we are unable, in any act of thought, to transgress. 


“ The absolute and the infinite are thus like the inconceivable and the imper- 
ceptible, names indicating not an object of thought or of consciousness at all, 
but the mere absence of the conditions under which consciousness is possible. 
The attempt to construct in thought an object answering to such names, neces- 
sarily results in contradiction—a contradiction, however, which we have our- 
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selves produced by the attempt to think—which exists in the act of thought, 
but not beyond it—which destroys the conception as such, but indicates nothing 
concerning the existence or non-existence of that which we try to conceive. It 
. our own impotence, and it proves nothing more; or rather it indirectly 
leads us to believe in the existence of that infinite which we cannot conceive, 
for the denial of its existence involves a contradiction no less than the assertion 
of its conceivability. We thus learn that the provinces of reason and faith are 
not co-extensive—that it is a duty enjoined by reason itself to believe in that 
which we are unable to comprehend.” 

Mr. Mansel’s investigation thus far has regarded only the nega- 
tive side of man’s consciousness, shewing how it does not represent 
God, and why it does not so represent him. The abstract language 
he has employed has been requisite on account of the parties with 
whom he has had to deal in controversy ; and as the philosophical de- 
finitions as well as the terms he has employed are identical with those 
which are admitted and used by leading speculators—from whose 
writings he has given copious extracts in his notes—his conclusions 
are more effective than they would otherwise have been. 

He now proceeds to inquire what our consciousness actually does 
tell us concerning the Divine existence and attributes; and how its 
testimony agrees with that furnished by revelation. 

An examination of the actual state of the human mind, as regards 
religious ideas, will lead to a conclusion intermediate between the two 
extremes exhibited, in one direction by those who endeavour to raise 
the whole edifice of the Christian faith on a basis of metaphysical 
proof; in the other, by those who have maintained that the under- 
standing has nothing to do with religious belief. It is not through 
reasoning that men obtain the first intimation of their relation to the 
Deity. Had they been guided by their intellect alone, it is possible 
that no such intimation would have taken place, or that it would have 
been but as one guess out of many equally plausible and equally 
natural. The argument of Kant, therefore, is accepted by Mr. Mansel, 
that, “the speculative reason is unable to prove the existence of the 
Supreme Being, but can only correct our conception of such a Being, 
supposing it to be already obtained.” At the same time, Mr. Mansel 
protests against the extent to which the reaetion has been carried 
against the use of reason in theology. ‘ Arguments which would be 
insufficient to create the notion of a supreme being in a mind pre- 
viously destitute of it, may have great force and value in enlarging or 
correcting a notion already existing, and in justifying to the reason 
the unreasoning convictions of the heart.” 

Two states of mind may be specified as elements out of which 
reflection builds up the edifice of religious consciousness ; these are the 
feeling of dependence and the conviction of moral obligation. - 


“‘ With the first development of consciousness there grows up, as a part of it, 
the innate feeling that our life, natural and spiritual, is not in our power to 
sustain or to prolong; that there is One above us on whom we are dependent, 
whose existence we learn, and whose presence we realize, by the sure instinct 
of prayer. We have thus, in the sense of dependence, the foundation of one 
great element of religion—the fear of God.” 
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But the mere consciousness of dependence does not of itself exhibit 
the character of the Being on whom we depend. In this feeling we 
are conscious of the power of God, but not necessarily of his goodness. 
This deficiency, however, is supplied by the consciousness of moral 
obligation, carrying with it necessarily the conviction of sin. The 
theory of Kant, that an obligatory law exists in the human conscious- 
ness, which rests on no basis but that of its own imperative character, 
cannot be sustained. The only reason why one portion of the human 
consciousness has a-right to call itself duty, and another mere inclina- 
tion, is this: ‘The moral reason, or will, or conscience of man, call 
it by what name we please, can have no authority, save as implanted 
in him by some higher spiritual being, as a Jaw emanating from a law- 
giver.” 


‘“* We are thus compelled, by the consciousnes of moral obligation, to assume 
the existence of a moral deity, and to regard the absolute standard of right and 
wrong as constituted by the nature of that deity. The conception of this stan- 
dard in the human mind may indeed be faint and fluctuating, and must be im- 

erfect: it may vary with the intellectual and moral culture of the nation or the 
individual; and in its highest human representation, it must fall far short of the 
reality. But it is present to all mankind, as a basis of moral obligation and in- 
ducement to moral progress: it is present in the universal consciousness of sin; 
in the conviction that we are offenders against God; in the expiatory rites by 
which, whether inspired by some natural instinct or inherited from some primeval 
tradition, divers nations have, in their various modes, striven to atone for their 
transgressions and to satisfy the wrath of their righteous judge.” 


Mr. Mansel here replies to a theory of Schleiermacher, which has 
been very prevalent in his own country and widely diffused in this; 
according to which the essence of religion is to be found in a feeling of 
absolute and entire dependence, in which the mutual action of subject 
and object upon each other, which constitutes the ordinary conscious- 
ness of mankind, gives way to a consciousness that our entire personal 
agency is annihilated in the presence of the infinite energy of the God- 
head. This theory is refuted on principles already laid down by Mr. 
Mansel respecting our conception of the absolute and the infinite. 
Neither the sense of dependence nor the sense of moral obligation can 
be a consciousness of the absolute and the infinite. The infinite, in the 
presence of which as an object the conscious subject is supposed in this 
theory to become as nothing, is merely the world magnified to infinity ; 
and the feeling of absolute dependence is, in fact, that of the annihila- 
tion of our personal existence in the infinite Being of the universe. 
The intellectual exponent of this feeling is pure Pantheism. It con- 
tradicts in terms the notion of consciousness. It is inconsistent with 
the duty of prayer, which is essentially a state in which man is in 
active relation toGod. But this theory makes our moral and religious 
consciousness subversive of each other. If man’s relation to God is 
not really destructive of his personal freedom, the religious conscious- 
ness is false which denies that freedom. If man is absolutely passive, 
the consciousness of moral responsibility, which testifies to his free 
agency, is deceptive. 
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An element of both these modes of consciousness, viz., the sense of 
dependence and that of moral obligation, deserves special notice :— 


“ In both we are compelled to regard ourselves as persons related to a person. 
In the feeling of dependence, however great it may be, the consciousness of 
myself, the dependent element, remains unextinguished ; and, indeed, without 
that element there could be no consciousness of a relation at all. In the sense 
of moral obligation, I know myself as the agent on whom the law is binding. I 
am free to choose and to act, as a person whose principle of action is in himself. 
And it is important to observe that it is only through this consciousness of per- 
sonality that we have any ground of belief in the existence of God. . . . . 
If there is no person to pray, if there is no person to be obedient, what remain 
but to conclude that He to whom prayer and obedience are due—nay, even the 
mock-king who usurps his name in the realms of philosophy—is a shadow and 
a delusion likewise ? ” 


The result of Mr. Mansel’s inquiries as to the nature of our religious 
knowledge has been to shew that such knowledge is not speculative, 
but regulative. A due attention to the limits of religious thought will 
lead us to abandon the speculative knowledge of the infinite, as only 
possible to the infinite intelligence itself, and be content with those 
regulative ideas of Deity which are sufficient to guide our practice, but 
not to satisfy all demands of our intellect, telling us not what God is 
in himself, but how he wills that we should think of him. With the 
confession of our ignorance of the absolute, all @ priori schemes of 
God’s providence must be abandoned, and true philosophy, without 
seeking to reconcile individual phenomena, whether in nature or reve- 
lation, with the absolute attributes of Deity, will confine itself to the 
actual course of that providence as manifested in the world. 


“ Guided by this, the only true philosophy of religion, man is content to prac- 
tise where he is unable to speculate. He acts as one who must give an account 
of his conduct; he prays, believing that his prayer will be answered. He does 
not seek to comnelle this belief with any theory of the infinite, for he does not 
even know how the infinite and the finite can exist together; but he feels that 
his several duties rest on the same basis; he knows that if human ection is not 
incompatible with infinite power, neither is human worship with infinite wisdom 
and goodness; though it is not as the infinite that God reveals himself in his 
moral government ; nor is it as the infinite that he promises to answer prayer.” 


The illustration and applications of these views of the limits of 
religious thought are continued with increasing interest and effect in 
the concluding lectures ; but in our remaining space we can do no sort 
of justice to the manner in which Mr. Mansel has met prevailing diffi- 
culties which a false philosophy has created. As to the theology of 
the Bible, which has been so great a stumbling-block to philosophy, 
Mr. Mansel shews that that theology is in nothing more remarkable 
than in the manner in which it adapts itself to the self-limiting consti- 
tution of the human mind. To human reason, the personal and the 
infinite are apparently antagonistic. The personality of God disap- 
pears in the Pantheism of India ; his infinity is lost in the Polytheism 
of Greece. But in the Hebrew Scriptures one method of divine 
teaching is constantly manifested, appealing alike to the intellect and 
the feelings of man. God is plainly and uncompromisingly proclaimed 
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as the one and the absolute. Yet this sublime conception is never so 
exhibited as to furnish food for that mystical contemplation to which 
the oriental mind is prone. The Almighty places himself on what 
may, humanly speaking, be called a lower level than that on which 
reason would exhibit him. His personality never sinks to a mere 
human representation, yet his infinity is never so manifested as to 
weaken the vivid reality of those human attributes under which he 
appears to the human sympathies of his creatures. 


‘“ But if this is the lesson taught us by that earlier manifestation in which 
God is represented under the likeness of human attributes, what may we learn 
from that later and fuller revelation which tells us of one who is himself both 
God and man? The Father has revealed himself to mankind under human 
types and images, that he may appeal more earnestly and effectually to man’s 
consciousness of the human spirit within him. The Son has done more than 
this. He became for our sakes very man, made in all things like unto his 
brethren ; the mediator between God and men, being both God and man.” 


The enunciation of the doctrine of a personal Christ, very God and 
very man, brings Mr. Mansel into collision with philosophy in its 
most violent perturbations ; but we can only refer our readers to the 
masterly way in which he deals with what he calls the metaphysics of 
salvation. 


We conclude with the following declaration of the importance of 
the principles which Mr. Mansel has developed in these lectures :— 


“ Of the nature and attributes of God in his infinite being, philosophy can tell 
us nothing. Of man’s inability to apprehend that nature, and why he is thus 
unable, she tells us all that we can know, and all that we need to know. ‘ Know 
thyself,’ was the precept inscribed in the Delphic Temple, as the best lesson of 
heathen wisdom. ‘ Know thyself,’ was the exhortation of the Christian teacher 
to his disciples, adding, ‘Ifany man know himself he will also know God.’ He 
will at least be content to know so much of God’s nature as God himself has 
been pleased to reveal; and where revelation is silent, to worship without seek- 
ing to know more. . . . . 

‘“* Man is never so weak as wher he seems to be strongest, standing alone in 
the confidence of an isolated and self-sufficing intellect: he is never so strong 
as when he seems to be weakest, with every thought and resolve, and passion 
and affection, from the highest to the lowest, bound together in one by the 
common tie of a frail and feeble humanity. He is never so weak as when he 
casts off his burden, and stands upright and unencumbered in the strength of 
his own will. He is never so strong as when, bowed down in his feebleness, 
and tottering under the whole load that God has laid upon him, he comes humbly 
before the throne of grace to rest his care upon the God who careth for him.” 





Inquiry into the Original Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with 
relative Discussions on the Language of Palestine in the times of 
Christ, and on the Origin of the Gospéls. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Roserts, M.A., Minister of the Presbyterian Church, St. John’s. 
London: Bagster. 8vo. pp. vi., 159. 


WE have seldom met with a work more vigorous, lucid, and, in one 
word, telling as to style, than this of Mr. Roberts, and we cannot but 
think that it will make a considerable impression in enforcing the 
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80 writer’s view of the question he has discussed. In the opening of 
ich the preface we are told :— 

lat “The object of the following treatise is to vindicate and uphold the Greek ori- 
ch ginal of St. Matthew’s Gospel. This has been attempted on other, and it is to be 
, hoped, more satisfactory grounds than those which have sometimes been assigned 
to by the advocates of that opinion; and in the partially new aspect which has thus 
he been given to the argument, as well as in the belief that such a work is at present 


seasonable, is to be found the special reason for this publication.” 


We quite agree with Mr. Roberts that this is a question of the 


ch greatest. practical importance, which ought to be entered into by 
th every student of the New Testament, and investigated on the part of 
“s those who are able, not only with earnestness, but with a solemn 
N's feeling of responsibility. 

s In the statement of the question the author gives an account of 


the three opinions current among Biblical scholars on this subject. 
1. That St. Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew, i.e., Aramaic only, 


nd and that our present Greek gospel is only a version, to which differ- 
ts ent degrees of authority have been ascribed. 2. That St. Matthew 
he wrote in Greek only, and thus the work we now possess is the true 
of original. A third opinion is, that St. Matthew wrote his gospel both 


in the Hebrew and Greek; the third hypothesis being of recent 

of origin. 
The principle which Mr. Roberts lays down is one with which all 
will agree in terms, viz., that the question must be decided by evi- 
dence only. But he contends we must take into account the whole 


Ww evidence, and of this a most important part is the internal. “To attach 
of importance to our own subjective notions, when opposed to evidence, 
. or when unsupported by it, is in fact to arrogate to ourselves a 
“ position to which we have no rightful claim.” ‘These propositions 
k- appear like truisms, but Mr. Roberts believes that they have often 

been practically disregarded. He charges Dr. Tregelles, for instance, 
in with a one-sided notion of what is included in the whole evidence, 
. when he insists upon the expressed opinion of some ancient Christian 
he writers as though it constituted the evidence required. He maintains 
he that if no gospel of St. Matthew were extant, the opinions expressed 
of by some early fathers on the subject would be open to criticism by 
comparing them with facts of which we are otherwise cognizant ; but 


when we actually possess a gospel in Greek bearing the name of the 
apostle, and transmitted to us from the earliest times as an integral 
portion of the New Testament scriptures, the case becomes much 


‘) stronger. With this in our hands it will not do to say that we have 
of no evidence as to its character beyond the expressed opinions of some 
4 early fathers. To this it must itself be the best witness that we can 
| have. 

8. 


Mr. Roberts therefore lays it down as a principle that the logical 
and natural course is to allow the internal to take precedence of the 
ie external evidence. It appears that he had once been persuaded by 
it the arguments of Drs. Davidson and Tregelles into the opinion whic 
le they advocate of a Hebrew original; but that the course which he 
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recommends had led to the full conviction that the view which it is 
the object of this work to establish is the true one. 

It is of considerable moment in the settlement of this question, 
as well as important and interesting on other grounds, to ascertain 
in what degree the Greek language was prevalent in Palestine in the 
days of Christ and His apostles; and Mr. Roberts has devoted a 
chapter of some length to prove that “Greek was widely diffused, 
well understood, and commonly employed in Palestine” at that 
period. He has considerably added to the force of the evidence for 
the establishment of this point. 

Mr. Roberts then enters upon the examination of the “ internal 
evidence of the proper originality of the existing Greek gospel of St. 
Matthew,” by remarking that— 


“There is no question connected with the gospels which has been felt more 
difficult or perplexing than that which respects their origin. So striking are the 
coincidences, and at the same time so strange are the diversities between them, 
that criticism has been tasked to the uttermost to give any satisfactory or even 
probable account of the manner in which they may have arisen; and has by the 
manifold and mutually destructive theories which it has devised to solve the prob- 
lem, virtually confessed itself baffled in dealing with this subject.” 


We believe with Mr. Roberts that while the extreme complication 
of the chief theories which have been proposed has rendered them 
incredible, “and the problem appears at this moment to remain as 
far from solution as ever;” the solution, whenever it is discovered, 
will be found to be characterized by that simplicity which has often 
triumphed over the elaborate speculations of genius and learning. 
Mr. Roberts, who advances his hypothesis with becoming diffidenee, 
believes that simple and obvious as it appears, “it has never been 
heretofore suggested.” It is, “that the Lord Jesus Christ spoke in 
Greek, and that the evangelists independently narrated his actions, 
and reported his discourses in the same language which he had him- 
self employed.” Mr. Roberts, however, has referred to the mention 
by Alford of “ A chapter on the harmonizing gospels” by the late 
Duke of Manchester, in which perhaps a similar theory had been 
maintained ; but he “had not been able to obtain a sight of the work 
in question.” We think this was a pity. The paper in question is 
contained in The Jowrnal of Sacred Literature for April, 1857, and 
is one of the finest specimens of inductive demonstration to be met 
with anywhere. The theory proposed by that clear-thinking and 
learned nobleman is “simply this:” “In those parts where Greek 
was the more prevalent language, or when our Lord was addressing 
a mixed multitude, among whom the Greek was the most generally 
familiar language, his discourses were in that language; and the 
apostles being saree rage faithful, and intending to write their his- 
tories in the language which had obtained throughout the world, 
preferred recording those events and relating those discoveries in 
which the very words of our Lord, and not mere translations, could 
be preserved.” Of this hypothesis the Duke had a right to say, “I 
maintain that, as an hypothesis, it is superior to any one hitherto 
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papenet, inasmuch as it solves all the phenomena, and does so in a 
probable and simple manner, instead of only accounting for one par- 
ticular feature by many improbable and gratuitous assumptions. 
He also says in the conclusion of his paper, “1 think I may be per- 
mitted to add, that if the arguments on either side were at all equally 
balanced before, the powerful internal evidence against an Aramaic 
original, which this theory supplies, may be sufficient to establish 
the blessed fact, that not only is the present Greek text of Matthew 
the original of that apostle, but that in many of the discourses we 
have the identical words of our Lord himself.” 

This theory; it will be seen, coincides very nearly with that pro- 

osed by Mr. Roberts, and the method of proof is of the same kind ; 
but though this circumstance may affect the originality of Mr. 
Robert’s idea, it will not diminish that which we are sure Mr. 
Roberts has much more at heart, the important service which this 
work will render to the cause of Biblical literature and the establish- 
ment of sound views in relation to the evangelical records. Besides 
which Mr. Roberts has entered more at large into the discussion of 
opposite opinions which have been advanced by modern Biblical 
scholars, and his influence as a writer will bring his conclusions more 
widely before the public. 

After internal evidence so nearly demonstrative of the originality 
of St. Matthew’s Greek gospel, the external evidence ought to be of 
the strongest kind to outweigh it. Mr. Roberts goes on to examine 
that evidence; and first to shew that there is important external 
evidence in favour of the originality of the Greek gospel. We fear 
that this part of his argument will be much disputed, relying as it 
does mainly on assumptions which are not generally acknowledged. At 
the same time the fact that St. Matthew’s Greek gospel and no other 
has always been tacitly received as his, does constitute an external 
witness which is more truly catholic than any patristic opinions which 
may be alleged against it, 

With regard to the evidence on which the opinion of an original 
Hebrew gospel depends, Mr. Roberts considers that he has “ shewn 
that the source of the whole confusion which pervades antiquity 
with respect to the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel is to 
be found in a statement of the weak and gossiping Papias.” We think 
this language is too strong; the notion of a Hebrew original might 
have arisen from the fact of an early Aramaic production giving some 
sort of an account of our Saviour’s life being in the hands of some of 
the Jews, and not immediately from the report of Papias; but it is no 
less true that no one testifies to having seen a Hebrew gospel of St. 
Matthew, and that there is no direct evidence of its ever having 
existed. 

Mr. Roberts is an outspoken man, and has expressed himself in 
decided terms about what he considers the one-sidedness of Drs. 
Davidson and Tregelles; but in his remarks on Dr. Cureton’s Syriac 
Gospel he uses the language of strong condemnation. He says :— 

“ Respect for the editor of these remains is all that can prevent them from 
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being made, as now put forth to the world, the object of unmeasured contempt, 
Never, probably, was there in the whole history of critical publications such a 
notable example of self-delusion as that under which Dr. Cureton has laboured in 
this undertaking. Were that all, however, little need be said upon the subject, 
The learned Canon has undoubtedly, by his former services to sacred study, earned 
the right to indulge without rebuke in any harmless though baseless speculations 
which may commend themselves to his attention. But... his recent speculations 
have been very far from harmless, They tend naturally and of necessity to im- 
peril the most sacred and momentous interests. They have already, to some 
extent, effected mischief, and, if left unchallenged to produce their proper results, 
they must speedily accomplish more. But happily the claims put forth in behalf 
of the work in question are seen on the slightest inspection of it to be so utterly 
groundless, that any evil influence which it may exert will be but limited and 
transient : and the work itself will soon be prized simply for its typography—will 
be referred to merely as an example of that royal patronage which is in this 
country extended to sacred learning, and will exist only as a memorial of the 
follies into which even the learned may occasionally be betrayed.” 


The third hypothesis which Mr. Roberts mentioned, to the effect 
that St. Matthew wrote both in Greek and Hebrew, is regarded by 
him as merely a compromise between two antagonist opinions, and as 
possessing no kind of direct evidence for its support, either internal 
or external. 

Without pledging ourselves to all the views which Mr. Roberts 
has expressed in this treatise, and without vouching for the solidity of 
all his arguments, we fully agree in the main with his conclusions, 
and believe that right conclusions are as important as he maintains, 
when he remarks that “the question which has been discussed in 
this treatise is one of vast importance, not only in regard to the 
gospel of St. Matthew, but the whole of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. It is in truth the very Thermopyle of sacred criticism. On 
this ground the decisive battle must be fought: the fate of the whole 
inspired Scriptures is, to a great extent, involved in its issue.” 





Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, with Notes. By Brodx Foss West- 
cort, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Author of A History of the New Testament Canon. Cambridge 
and London: Macmillan. 1859. pp. xvi., 122. 

Tue subject of these sermons was suggested by the services of the 

three Sundays after Epiphany, on which they were preached. Mr. 

Westcott remarks with regard to the point of view in which he has 

considered the miracles :— 


“T do not remember to have seen any attempt to combine them into one 
whole as an epiphany of Christ. Yet it is in this aspect, unless I am mistaken, 
that very much of their permanent meaning is best brought out; and the same 
view which shews the importance of the minute details in each work, places also 
in the clearest light the symmetry and unity of the entire group. It is, however, 
of the utmost importance not to confound an essential unity with a designed 
unity. The narratives of the Gospel admit of the most manifold combinations, 
not because they are constructed artificially, but because they are true records of 
the truth. Everything tends to shew that the intricate relations which exist 
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between them were not the result of any conscious purpose, but of that inspira- 
tion which led the evangelists to preserve only such details as have a lasting and 
representative interest. This they did from different points of sight, and each 
special aspect of truth admits of a perfect combination with the others, both in its 
parts and as a whole.” 

We would just remark, however, that if the evangelists are proved 
to have made such a selection from the miracles performed in their 
presence as were adapted to a special purpose, the miracles in the 
combined view of them exhibit to us marks of such design, and it is 
difficult to suppose that the evangelists were not conscious of it, 
while such consciousness is by no means inconsistent with the belief 
in that Divine guidance which is implied in the idea of inspiration. 

Mr. Westcott believes that there is at present less need to insist 
on the Divine authority of the Gospels than there has been. The 
interval of ten years has been fruitful in the results of Biblical 
labours ; and the ever-increasing study which is bestowed upon the 
Scriptures is one of the most cheering signs of the times. We agree 
heartily with him in the belief that a close and accurate investigation 
of Scripture will lead to the only convincing answer to the objections 
against the essential doctrines of Christianity which are at present 
current. “The results of such a study cannot probably be produced 
in argument in their full integrity. They are the end and the reward 
of personal labour, and find their issue in the confirmation of per- 
sonal faith.” Such we are convinced has been found to be the result 
in the experience of all who have studied the Scriptures in a right 
spirit and with the requisite means of attaining to an exact acquaint- 
ance with its texts—such a student will rise above the literal mean- 
ing of Scripture texts. “The letter will not lose its truth and value, 
but it will be felt to be the receptacle of a higher spirit.” The laws 
of spiritual interpretation have not, Mr. Westcott thinks, been 
defined, but he has given a few characteristic quotations from 
Ambrose and Hilary, “which may suggest some thoughts to those 
who have not paid much attention to the symbolism of the holy 
Scripture, and lead the way to a candid consideration of a method 
of interpretation which must not be hastily set aside because it has 
often been disfigured by unlicensed fancies.” 

The volume consists of four sermons, the subjects of which are, 
“the Miracles on Nature,” “the Miracles on Man,” “the Miracles 
on the Spirit-world,” and “the Conversion of St. Paul.” It will 
require some attention on the part of the reader to discover Mr. 
Westcott’s plan in these discourses, or precisely what he is aiming 
at in many of his statements, but as far as we have been able to per- 
ceive either of them, we believe them to be an earnest exhibition of 
important and exalted truth. 
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S. Cyrilli Alecandrie Archiepiscopi Commentarii in Luce Evangelium ; 
que supersunt Syriace e Manuscriptis apud Museum Britannicum, 
Edidit Roperrus Payne Swiru. pp. 447. 4to. Oxonii: e Typo- 
grapheo Academico. 1858. 

A Commentary upon the Gospel according to St. Luke, by S. Cyril, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Now first translated into English from 
an ancient Syriac Version, by R. Payne Suita, M.A., Sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian library. 1859. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Cyrit of Alexandria is one of those men who by the sheer force of 
their genius, and the native energy of their character, vindicate for 
themselves a conspicuous niche in the temple of fame. Of his early 
life, the following account is given by Renaudot. Cyril was the sister's 
son of Theophilus, the distinguished occupant of the Alexandrine see. 
Theophilus presided over the early education of his nephew, and after- 
wards sent him to the monastery of St. Macarius, in the Nitrian desert, 
where he continued five years in the study of the Scriptures. There, 
under the tuition of Serapion, he applied himself to the investigation of 
ecclesiastical doctrine with so much diligence that, in the course of a 
single night, he had read the four gospels, the Catholic epistles, and 
that to the Romans, while his memory was such that he learned by 
heart nearly the whole of the Scriptures. Afterwards Theophilus re- 
called him, and bade him read and expound the Scriptures in the church, 
which he did with great credit, not only because he had an agreeable 
voice but an excellent manner. His skill in theology was such as to 
win for him the admiration of all. He read with care and profit the 
writings of the orthodox fathers, Athanasius and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, Clement and Eusebius of Rome, Basil of Armenia, and Basil 
of Cappadocia. Of these orthodox fathers, says Severus, he followed 
the doctrine, but he neither touched the works of Origen himself nor 
recognized any who did. On the third day after the death of Theophi- 
lus Cyril was elected in his stead, and the bishops holding the Gospels 
over his head prayed that God who had chosen him would confirm him 
in the grace needed for the government of the Church, which he at once 
began to administer with the greatest prudence. He preached very 
often to the people, and with so much applause that his discourses were 
written down from his lips and afterwards collected into volumes. 
Finding that there were those at Alexandria who read the books of 
Julian the Apostate, he wrote to the emperor Theodosius, who at his 
request ordered them to be collected and burnt, while he himself refuted 
them. Next he wrote to Nestorius, and entered upon a controversy 
with him, in which the fiery zeal of his character was abundantly mani- 
fested. It is not our purpose to go into the details of this history, in 
which violence and indiscretion undoubtedly appear on both sides. But 
everywhere, and always, Cyril acted with so much energy and decision 
that while we cannot commend much that he both said and did, we are 
constrained to admire his earnestness and zeal in the propagation and 
defence of orthodox doctrine. He filled the see of Alexandria from 
A.D. 412 till his death in 444, a period of thirty-two years, leaving 
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behind him a name and writings which have made him famous in all 
subsequent ages of the Church. 

Many of his works have been published, and it is easy to imagine 
that any others due to his pen must be received with attention and 
respect, We are, therefore, prepared to welcome the considerable ad- 
ditions to his known writings now published by Mr. Payne Smith, in 
an ancient Syriac version and in an English translation. 

Turning to these volumes, we find in the preface to the Syriac text 
an account of the ‘sources from which they have been derived. These 
we shall proceed briefly to indicate. 

Among the precious documents brought to this country from the 
Nitrian desert, the scene of Cyril’s early studies, were two volumes 
which contain a great part of his exegetical sermons or commentary 
upon St. Luke’s Gospel. This work was very imperfectly known by 
the Greek fragments collected and arranged with more industry than 
judgment by the late Cardinal Mai. It was found that the Syriac 
contained much more than had been found in Greek, and that much of 
what was there extant did not belong to the work at all. Unhappily 
the Syriac text was itself defective, as the volumes containing it had 
been mutilated in the lapse of eleven centuries. Further examination 
of the Nitrian MSS. was therefore instituted, and various additions 
were derived towards completing the work. These, and such as still 
remained unknown in Syriac but were extant in Greek, were arranged 
in the English version; but the Syriac texts alone are printed in the 
quarto volume containing the text. We have, therefore, now placed 
before us almost all that can be said to be known of this valuable work, 
and that in a carefully made Syriac version of high antiquity. It is 
by no means unlikely that more may be recovered, either from the 
MSS. of the British museum or from those contained in other public 
libraries, especially those of Paris and of Rome. 

The Syriac text is printed in a new and beautiful character, and one 
which represents with considerable fidelity that employed in ancient 
Syriac manuscripts. Sufficient praise cannot be awarded to the Dele- 
gates of the Oxford press for their generous and enlightened zeal in 
producing this type, so indescribably superior to that in common use. 

Mr. Smith gives a number of details in his preface, which will be 
useful to the readers of his Syriac text, and which illustrate the care 
and attention with which he has accomplished his difficult task. 

The English version claims a moment’s attention. It has been 
executed with the same carefulness as the rest of the undertaking, and 
reflects great credit upon the editor, who has had many difficulties to 
contend with to which the translator from Greek and Latin is a 
stranger. If he has at times failed, and we think he has, to catch the 
precise shade of meaning, he has more often succeeded. If he has been 
occasionally too paraphrastic, it has evidently been that he might give 
a more readable and spirited version. When there is so much that is 
admirable, we shall not occupy ourselves upon minor criticisms, although 
we have noticed several points upon which the spirit of carping and 
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detraction might dilate. We consider the volumes as a fair and honest 
expression of the original, and as a valuable contribution to theological 
literature in our own language. 

We would send those who deal in wholesale denunciations of Syriac 
literature, and call it a nest of heresy, to this work, where they will 
find enough to convince them that they are in error. Indeed, nothing 
but the crassest ignorance could believe such accusers, when the 
Nitrian manuscripts alone contain many volumes entirely filled with 
the writings of the greatest and purest fathers of the orthodox church. 
Those, too, who think all the fathers puerile and worthless, would do 
well to read this work, where they will discover as much sober earnest- 
ness, manly good sense, and christian wisdom, as they can desire. We 
rank this book of Cyril very high ; it exhibits qualities of a very supe- 
rior order, and may be read almost throughout with deep interest and 
real edification. Of course all is not alike, and sometimes Cyril is not 
equal to himself, but there is scarcely a paragraph which does not set 
him forth as an able preacher, a faithful expositor, a careful student, 
and a brave defender of the Word of God. His acquaintance with the 
Scriptures was immense, his readiness in quoting and applying them 
remarkable, and everywhere we are constrained to admire the wisdom, 
the piety, and the power, with which he wrote. 

There are many other things which we had it in our heart to say, 
but we must be content with adding that, in our judgment, this book 
deserves to take its place by the side of the universally famous homilies 
of Chrysostom himself. They may not in all things be equal to them, 
but they are not inferior to them in many good qualities. 

We shall conclude with a quotation or two, not selected because 
of their great superiority to the rest of the book, but as fair average 
specimens of the materials of which it is composed. 


“Ye who thirst for the knowledge of the divine doctrines, open once again 
the treasure-house of your minds: satiate yourselves with the sacred words: or 
rather, give way to no feeling of satiety herein : fur gluttony in things that tend 
to edification is a quality worth the gaining. Let us approach, then, the Savi- 
our’s words, not carelessly, and without due preparation, but with that atten- 
tiveness and vigilance which befits those who would learn. For so alone can 
those subjects for contemplation, which are difficult of comprehension, be rightly 
understood. Let us, therefore, ask of Christ that light which he sends down 
upon the mind and heart, that thus being enabled correctly to understand the 
force of what is said, we may again admire the beautiful skill of the manage- 
ment. For he had been asked by the disciples of John, whether he is he that 
cometh? When then he had answered them in a suitable manner, and com- 
manded them to return to him that sent them, he began to say unto the multi- 
tudes concerning him, ‘What went ye out into the wildernesss to see? a reed 
shaken by the wind?’ And what the instruction is which we gain from this, or 
what the end to which our Saviour’s words have reference, how must it not be 
worth our while to inquire? Let us examine, therefore, the meaning of what 
is said: let us search it as a treasure: let us spy into its secrets: and fixing our 
mind upon the profundity of the mystery, let us be like careful moneychangers, 
proving every thing as Scripture says. 

“There were then certain who prided themselves upon their performance of 
what was required by the law: the Scribes namely, and Pharisees, and others of 
their party ; who were regarded according to their professions as exact observers 
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of the law, and claimed on this score, that their heads should be adorned with 
honours. This too is the reason why they neither accepted faith in Christ, nor 
paid due honour to that mode of life which truly is Lea nen § and blameless : 


even that which is regulated by the commands of the Gospel. The purpose, 
therefore, of Christ the Saviour of all, was to shew them that the honours both 
of the religious and moral service that are by the law, were of small account, 
and not worthy of being attained to, or even perhaps absolutely nothing, and 
unavailing for edification: while the grace that is by faith in him is the pledge 
of blessings worthy of admiration, and able to adorn with incomparable honour 
those that possess it. Many, then, as I said, were observers of the law, and 
greatly puffed up on this account: they even gave out that they had attained 
to the perfection of all that is praiseworthy, in the exact performance of the 
righteousness that consisted in shadows and types. In order, then, that, as I 
said, he might prove that those who believe in him are better and superior to 
them, and that the glories of the followers of the law are evidently but small in 
comparison with the evangelic mode of life, he takes him who was the best of 
their whole class, but nevertheless was born of woman, I mean the blessed 
Baptist : and having affirmed that he is a prophet, or rather above the measure 
of the prophets, and that among those born of women no one had arisen greater 
than he in righteousness, that namely, which is by the law, he declares, that he 
who is small, who falls short, that is, of his measure, and is inferior to him in 
the righteousness that is by the law, is greater than he :—not greater, in legal 
righteousness, but in the kingdom of God, even in faith, and the excellencies 
which result from faith. For faith crowns those that receive it with glories that 
surpass the law. And this thou learnest, and wilt thyself affirm to be the case, 
when thou meetest with the words of the blessed Paul : for having declared 
himself to be free from blame in the righteousness that is by the law, he added 
forthwith, ‘ But those things that were gain unto me, those I have counted loss 
for Christ’s sake: and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ: not 
having my own righteousness which is by the law, but the righteousness that 
is of the faith of Jesus Christ.’ And the Israelites he even considers deserving 
of great blame, thus saying: ‘ For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, that 
namely which is by Christ, and seeking to establish their own ; even that which 
is by the law; they have not submitted themselves to the righteousness of God. 
For Christ is the completion of the law for righteousness unto every one that 
believeth.’ And again, when speaking of these things: ‘ We,’ he says, ‘ who by 
nature are Jews, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, we also have 
believed in Jesus Christ, that we may be justified in Him.’ The being justified, 
therefore, by Christ, that is to say, by faith in Him, surpasses the glories of the 
righteousness that is by the law. For this reason the blessed Baptist is brought 
forward, as one who had attained the foremost place in legal righteousness, and 
to a praise so far incomparable. And yet even thus he is ranked as less than 
one who is least: ‘ for the least,’ he says, ‘is greater than he in the kingdom of 
God.’ But the kingdom of God signifies, as we affirm, the grace that is by faith, 
by means of which we are accounted worthy of every blessing, and of the pos- 
session of the rich gifts which come from above from God. For it frees us from 
all blame; and makes us to be the sons of God, partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and heirs of a heavenly inheritance.”—pp. 143—145. 

“The Psalmist has somewhere said unto Christ, the Saviour of all; ‘Thy 
commandment is exceeding broad,’ And any one may see if he will from the 
very facts that this saying is true: for he establishes for us pathways in count- 
less numbers, so to speak, to lead us unto salvation, and make us acquainted 
with every good work, that we winning for our heads the crown of piety, and 
imitating the noble conduct of the saints, may attain to that portion which.is 
fitly prepared for them. For this reason he says, ‘ Let your loins be girt, and 
your lamps burning.” For he speaks to them as to spiritually-minded persons, 
and describes once again things intellectual by such as are apparent and visible. 

“For let no one say, that he wishes us to have our bodily loins girt, and 
burning lamps in our hands:—such an interpretation would suit only Jewish 
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dullness: but our loins being girt, signifies the readiness of the mind to labour in- 
dustriously in everything praiseworthy; for such as apply themselves to bodily 
labours, and are engaged in strenuous toil, have their loins girt. And the lamp 
apparently represents the wakefulness of the mind, and intellectual cheerful- 
ness.“ And we say that the human mind is awake when it repels any tendency 
to slumber off into that carelessness, which often is the means of leinging it 
into subjection to every kind of wickedness, when being sunk in stupor the 
heavenly light within it is liable to be endangered, or even already is in danger 
from a violent and impetuous blast, as it were of wind. Christ therefore com- 
mands us to be awake: and to this his disciple also arouses us by saying; ‘ Be 
awake: be watchful.’ And further, the very wise Paul also says; ‘ Awake, 0 
sleeper, and arise from the dead: and Christ shall give thee light.’ 

“It is the duty therefore of those who would be partakers of eternal life, and 
firmly believe that in due season Christ will denend from heaven as Judge, not 
to be lax, and dissolved in pleasures ; nor, so to speak, poured out and melted in 
worldly dissipation: but rather let them have their will tightly girt, and dis- 
tinguish themselves by their zeal in labouring in those duties with which God 
is well pleased. And they must further possess a vigilant and wakeful mind, 
distinguished by the knowledge of the truth, and richly endowed with the radi- 
ance of the vision of God; so as for them, rejoicing therein, to say, ‘ Thou, 0 
Lord, will light my lamp: thou, my God, wilt lighten my darkness.’ 

“Quite unbefitting is an expression like this for heretics, whether they be 
the sectaries or the teachers. For as Christ himself said, ‘ Darkness? has 
blinded their eyes.’ And this Paul explains to us, saying, that ‘the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, that the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ may not shine upon them.’ It is our duty therefore 
carefully to avoid their false speaking, and not to turn aside from the doctrines 
of the truth, and admit into our minds the darkness of the devil; but rather to 
draw near to the true light, even Christ, praising him in Psalms and saying, 
‘ Lighten mine eyes, that I sleep not for death.’ For it is in very deed death, 
and that not of the body, but of the soul, to fall from the uprightness of true 
doctrines, and choose falsehood instead of the truth. Let therefore our loins be 
girt, and our lamps burning, according to what has here been spoken unto us.” 
—pp. 424—426. 

‘‘Tenorance is constantly, so to speak, accompanied by rashness, and leads 
men on to attach great importance to their wretched fancies; and thus those 
who are the victims of this malady entertain a great idea of themselves, and 
imagine themselves possessed of such knowledge as no man can gainsay. For 
they forget, as it seems, Solomon, who says, ‘ Be not wise in thine own eyes,’ 
that is, according to thine own single judgment: and again, that ‘ wisdom 
not put tothe proof goeth astray.’ For we do not necessarily possess true 
opinions upon every individual doctrine that we hold, but often perhaps aben- 
doning the right path, we err, and fall into that which is not fitting. But I 
think it right, that exercising an impartial and unprejudiced judgment, and not 
rendered rash by passion, we should love the truth, and eagerly pursue it. 

“But the foolish Sadducees had no great regard for such considerations. 
They were a sect of the Jews, and what was the nature of the opinion which 
they entertained concerning the resurrection of the dead, Luke has explained 
to us in the Acts of the Apostles, thus writing, ‘‘ For the Sadducees say ‘ that 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess all.’ 
They draw near therefore to Christ our common Saviour, who is the Life and 
Resurrection, and endeavour to disprove the resurrection : and being men con- 
temptuous and unbelieving, they invent a story replete with ignorance, and by 
a string of frigid suppositions wickedly endeavour violently to shake into no- 





@ Mai has a short interpolation here, possibly from some other works of §. 
Cyril, as follows: ‘And that we must daily be prepared for our departure hence, 
and watch with unwinking eyes for our master’s nod.” 

» In this quotation S. Cyril’s memory has apparently confounded John xii. 
40, with 1 John ii. 11. 
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thingness the hope of the whole world. For we affirm, that the hope of the 
whole world is the resurrection from the dead, of which Christ was the first- 
born and first-fruits: and therefore the wise Paul also, making our resurrection 
to depend upon his, says, ‘If the dead rise not, neither did Christ rise:’ and 
again adds thereto, as if urging the converse thought to its conclusion, ‘ But if 
Christ rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection 
from the dead?’ And those who said this were the Sadducees, of whom we are 
now speaking. 

“But let us examine, if you will, this senseless fiction of their framing. 
They say then that there were seven brethren, who successively became the 
husbands of one wife, according to the requirements of the law of Moses; and 
she died without children; at the resurrection therefore whose wife will she be? 
The enquiry however was but a senseless one, nor did the question at all accord 
with the inspired Scriptures: and the answer of our Saviour amply suffices to 
prove the folly of their narrative, and make us reject both their fiction, and the 
idea upon which it was founded.”—pp. 635, 636. 


It should be added that the text from which Cyril preaches is pre- 
fixed to each homily, and that Mr. Smith has compared this, for critical 
purposes, with some of the principal critical editions. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the 
Original Greek: with Notes. By Chr. Worpvswortu, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Part III. St. Paul’s Epistles. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1859. Small folio. pp. 484. 


WE are thankful to receive so large a portion of this valuable com- 


mentary on the Greek text of the New Testament. We have 
before spoken of its general characteristics, and our opinion of the 
excellence of the work is not diminished by a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with it. Dr. Wordsworth lays the foundation for his arduous 
labours in a heartfelt love for his subject, and an entire confidence 
in the inspiration and full authority of the sacred writers. To illus- 
trate and explain them, he has recourse to the stores of a correct and 
extensive scholarship, and also, fully as much, to the exegetical 
wealth of the early fathers of the Church. We are aware that pa- 
tristic lore may be overrated; but so may that modern criticism 
which appeals so much, and often so exclusively, to individual sub- 
jectivity, and to the unfettered dictates of our reason. While 
therefore we take exception to many single applications of the 
opinions of the Fathers, we think the conservative tendency which 
deference to them confers on this commentary is highly valuable. 
In the presence of much that is destructive in modern exegesis, we 
are glad to take, with all its faults, that which is venerable by its 
high antiquity. 

The order in which the Epistles of St. Paul are arranged is 
chronological ; beginning with the first epistle to the Thessalonians 
and ending with the second to Timothy. In the preface many 
reasons are given in defence of this arrangement, but much stress is 
laid on the opinion that by using the writings in the order in which 
they were produced, they will be better understood. We must 
quote a portion of this part of the work, in order that a few critical 
remarks of our own may be better understood. 
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“* All who believe the Gospel, regard the apostle St. Paul with religious reve- 
rence, as a chosen vessel of God to bear his name before the Gentiles, and acknow- 
ledge him to have been a wise master-builder of the church; and they are 
persuaded that the epistles written by his instrumentality were given by inspira- 
tion of God, and are no other than words which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; and 
that though addressed in the first instance to particular cities and churches, they 
were designed for the perpetual edification of the Universal Church of Christ in 
every age and place. They also know that the Divine Being who inspired the 
apostle is a God of Order, and that he does everything by counsel, measure, 
number, and weight, especially in the building of his church; and they will 
therefore feel a strong persuasion that St. Paul’s Epistles are not to be viewed as 
mere disjointed and fugitive essays, thrown out extemporaneously on the spur of 
the moment; but that they have a mutual connection and coherence, and that 
they were designed by the Holy Spirit of God to bear a reciprocal relation to 
one another, and lend to each other mutual help and support, like joints and 
members of a well-organized body ; and to instruct the world in the religion of 
Jesus Christ by a well-ordered system of doctrine and discipline ; and that there- 
fore, if the Epistles of St. Paul were placed in chronological order, they would 
be found to form a consistent and harmonious whole.” 


We admit that such a mode of study will have its advantages ; 
but at the same time we think the argument is overstated. We 
must recognize in the histories of the church a Divine Providence, 
so that weare compelled to believe that some things must be accord- 
ing to the mind and will of God, because they have happened so. 
For instance, an @ priori argument might forcibly state that the 
autographs of the sacred writers were necessary in order to give the 
church the full benefit of their inspiration ; but it would be a proper 
reply to this that they very early perished, and therefore could not 
be necessary for that end. So with regard to the order of St. Paul’s 
letters. The order in which they were written is not that which has 
prevailed in their arrangement from his time to this day, as far as we 
know ; we may therefore conclude that such an exact collation was 
not important, to say the least. Besides, can all doubts as to that 
natural order be so removed, as to ensure the consequences which 
are predicated by Dr. Wordsworth ? We do not wish to be captious, 
but it does appear to us that the reasoning we have quoted above is 
not sound; that it is too much presumed that such and such things 
are right and proper and best; in opposition to the fact that the 
Great Master of the Church has allowed them to be otherwise. What 


. follows is not open to the same objection, the part in italics 
excepted :— 


“ Let the reader commence the study of the writings of the divine apostle with 
that epistle which was first produced, and let him pursue that study in regular order 
of time, with the Acts of the Apostles at his side, till he reaches the limit of that apos- 
tolic history, and till he arrives in due time at the conclusion and consummation of 
all the epistles, and he will thankfully acknowledge that such an order of study is 
the most agreeable to reason, most gratifying to the intellect, most productive of 
spiritual benefit to his own soul, and will be most salutary to the souls of others 
also whom he may be called upon to teach, if he is ordained to the pastoral office. 
He will recognize the blessed truth, that in reading St. Paul’s Epistles, he has not 
only been following the apostle in his heart, and labours, and sufferings for 
Christ, but that he has also been learning a lesson of Christian edification ; that 
he has been there trained in the best method of building up himself and others, by 
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God’s grace, in the Christian faith; that he has been permitted to behold the 
great apostolic architect in his spiritual workshop, and has seen him, as it were, 
with rule and compass in hand, drawing the plan of his apostolic work, and then 
laying its foundations strong and deep, and placing the first stone of the sacred 
edifice, and gradually rearing the fabric, which rises silently and securely, without 
noise of axe or hammer, like the temple of Solomon, till it stands in stately 
grandeur before the delighted eye a glorious building, complete in all its parts 
and proportions, and perfectly compacted, harmonized, and adorned, in solidity, 
symmetry, and beauty.” 


This may be true, but where is the proof of it? On the contrary, 
it might be asserted with much truth that the epistle to the Romans 
properly comes first, because it lays down so clearly a fundamental 
doctrine of the faith, which the first Epistle to the Thessalonians does 
not. However, these observations are not intended to detract from 
the intrinsic merits of this work. Something of the same kind of @ 
priort reasoning we find in a note, 1 Col. i. 1, where St. Paul does 
not give himself the title of apostle. 


“In neither of the epistles to the Thessalonians does St. Paul annex to his 
own name the title of apostle. But he does adopt this designation at the com- 
mencement of all his other epistles with these exceptions (for special reasons), the 
Epistles to Philemon, the Philippians, and Hebrews. The reason seems to be, 
that these two epistles to the Thessalonians are the earliest that St. Paul wrote ; 
and that when he wrote them (viz., soon after his arrival at Corinth, a.p. 52) he 
had only just commenced his apostolic labours in Greece, and he would not put 
forward the apostolic title before he had amply made good his claim to it by apos- 
tolic acts.” 


In the first place, five exceptions out of fourteen cases would 
seem to shew that the addition or omission of the word apostle had 
no very deep meaning, but might be accidental. Secondly, the reason 
given for the omission in the Thessalonians is not a valid one; for 
the apostle never seems to have become more bold and dogmatic as he 
got older, but was as firm and undaunted in asserting the authority 
received from Christ when he began his ministry as when he ended 
it. Might it not be said, that an assertion of his office was even 
more necessary at first, before he was fully known? With all our 
respect and admiration for Dr. Wordsworth’s labours, we are con- 
scious that he frequently enters on debatable ground, and builds 
conclusions on doubtful premises. 


History of the Old Covenant. From the German of J. H. Kurrz, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at Dorpat. Vol. I. Translated, 
annotated and prefaced by a condensed abstract of Kurrz’s 
“Bible and Astronomy,” by the Rev. Atrrep Epxrrsueim, 
Ph.D. Vol. Il. Translated by James Martin, B.A., Not- 
tingham. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1859. 8vo. pp. 
510, 438. 


Ir justice is done to the merits of this work, it will have a large 
circulation; for a more important contribution to the “ Foreign 
Theological Library’? has not appeared. We could have wished 
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that different hands had not been employed in the translation, though 
that is, comparatively, a slight matter, since both the gentlemen en- 
gaged have done their work well. Dr. Edersheim, in the first volume, 
expresses a high opinion of his author. He says that “a repeated 
perusal has convinced him that it is one of the best contributions 
towards the explanation of the Old Testament with which Germany 
has enriched our literature. Comprehensive and trustworthy in its 
information, exhaustive in point of research and learning, fresh and 
vigorous in thought and style, marked throughout by sobriety and 
good sense; above all, thoroughly evangelical im its tone, it may be 
safely recommended as a text-book to the student.” We think 
this is not too high an eulogium. A writer who approaches the 
Old Testament in order to explain it with deep learning, com- 
bined with a reverent and conservative temper, must confer great 
benefits on the theological world, and Dr. Kurtz does this in an 
eminent degree. A passage from the Introduction will shew our 
readers how far the latter qualification is possessed ; and they must 
take our word and that of the translator for the other. 


“The ultimate aim and the highest point of the divine covenant activity, in 
all its manifestations, is the incarnation of God in Christ. The purpose of all 
divine operation and co-operation in the old covenant is to typify it and prepare 
for it. The law, the word of prophecy, the general leadings of the chosen people, 
and the individual leadings of its more prominent members,—in fine, every 
miraculous interposition points towards this. The Jaw is the mirror where the 
ideal of that divine perfection, which since the entrance of sin can only be realized 
in the God-man, is reflected ; prophecy is the canvass on which the hand of the 
divinely-enlightened sees traces of the lineaments of the God-man. At first we 
discern only a few bold outlines, but every advancing stage in the historical 
development adds new features, and brings fresh colours for the completion of 
this picture. For while the descent of the whole fulness of God into human 
nature becomes fully manifest in the incarnation of God, this reality is also in 
part exhibited both in the typical reprssentations, and in the preparatory dispen- 
sations of a history, directed by the hand of God and fructified by the Spirit of 
God. The whole course of this history implies a continual descending and con- 
descending to man on the part of the Divine Being. The general leading of 
Israel, as well as every individual miracle, was a prophetic representation, and, 
as such, an earnest and a guarantee of that abiding and highest miracle which was 
to take place in the fulness of time. As the root of the tree already contains 
what will develope into flower and fruit, so the commencement of the covenant- 
history comprises what tends to and will issue in the exhibition of the God-man ; 
and this tendency appears throughout the course of that history until the goal is 
reached. Hence the whole of this history is a continuous miracle, although this 
very continuity conceals this characteristic. But when this tendency operates 
not merely as a power of life secretly active, but manifests itself in externally 
visible appearances, it produces events which are permanently designed as 
miracles.” 


The preliminary Dissertation on “the Bible and Astronomy” is 
a valuable contribution to geological speculation in relation to the 
Holy Scriptures. It occupies a hundred and thirty pages, and the 
conclusion is as follows :— 

“We have, by many and weighty arguments, proved that the animal and 


vegetable world, which lies buried in the stratified formations, was not that which, 
according to the Bible, was created respectively on the third, fifth, and sixth 
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days, and that its origin must belong to an earljer period. Yet, according to 
Delitzsch, this is a mere delusion. ‘It is pure delusion,’ he says, ‘to suppose that 
another creation of animals had preceded that which took place on the fifth day.’ 
But in view of the arguments above adduced, we venture to apply to himself his 
own language, and to say, ‘ It is merely a delusion to attempt identifying the 
creation of the primeval fossil Flora and Fauna with those of the third, fifth, and 
sixth days, and at the same time to endeavour harmonizing geology and the Bible.’ 
Like this writer, we strenuously assert that an impartial comparison of the results 
of geology with the statements of Holy Writ, rightly understood, will prove 
that the two harmonize. But we cannot for that purpose adopt any method 
which could either do violence to the plain language of Scripture, or to the well- 
established conclusions of geology. But the common mode of harmonizing errs 
in both respects. 

“ (1). It is evident that Scripture describes the creation days as natural and 
ordinary ones (having evening and morning, light and darkness), while in order 
to identify the geological with the Biblical creation, it is necessary to represent 
them as periods of ‘ Divine duration,’ each comprising thousands, nay, perhaps 
‘millions of terrestrial years.’ 

* (2). It is evident that we read only of one general inundation within the six 
creation days (Gen. i. 2—10), to which, on the third day, bounds were assigned 
which were not to be passed till the flood. But the above theory requires that 
we should suppose that a number of inundations had taken place in order to 
account for the numerous secondary and tertiary stratifications which are 
thought to have taken place on the fifth and sixth days. 

“ (3). Scripture plainly states that the mountains of the earth existed, at any 
rate, on the third day. But this theory requires us to believe that the secondary 
and tertiary (if not the primary) strata and rocks had been formed on the fifth 
and sixth days. 

“ (4). Scripture plainly states that plants only, and not animals of any kind, 
were created on the third day, and animals only, but not trees and plants, on the 
fifth and sixth days. But according to this theory, these Biblical are the same as 
the geological periods, of which each has doth its plants and animals, 

(5). It is evident that the Hexaemeron only speaks of three periods of organic 
creation, while geology recounts as many as there are stratifications. Yet the 
above theory identifies the Biblical with the geological creation. 

“ (6). Lastly, it is evident, on the one hand, that the Flora and Fauna of the 
primeval world had perished before man appeared, and hence could not have been 
destined to continue along with man on the earth ; and, on the other hand, that 
according to the clearest unequivocal statements of Scripture, the Flora and 
Fauna created during the six days was created for man, and destined to continue 
on earth along with him. Yet the above theory confounds these two kinds of 
Flora and Fauna.” 


Notes of a Clerical Furlough spent chiefly in the Holy Land. Witha 
Sketch of the Voyage out in the Yacht “St. Ursula.” By Ropert 
Bucuanan, D.D., author of the “Ten Years’ Conflict.” London: 
Blackie. 1859. Square 8vo. pp. 448. 


Tuere is more of real life and of discreet observation in this journal 
of a tour in the Holy Land than such productions often have; and 
although such books have recently been very numerous, this one 
cannot be said to be superfluous. Besides the general interest of the 
travels, the author has conferred much value on what he has recorded 
by carrying out the intention indicated in the preface :—“ One object 
he has had especially in view—to gather around his course the mani- 
fold associations of Scripture, and by connecting as much as possible 
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each successive scene with the sacred history which it so vividly 
recalls, to make the reader participate in the delightful conviction 
which, at every step, was forced more irresistibly upon his own mind, 
that the Bible is, and must be both real and true. This conviction, 
though only confirming a belief that was solid and settled before, the 
author felt to be the best reward of a journey through the Holy Land.” 
We shall select a few passages illustrative of Bible scenes, and merely 
add that the work is beautifully printed, and is by far the cheapest of 
the kind which has yet been published. 


“A Saspata at SHecuEM.—The scriptural associations of this remarkable 
valley, however, carry us further back than to the days of Joshua. It was to this 
valley that Abraham came, on his first arrival from the distant East, into the 
land which God had promised to shew him. He ‘passed through the land to 
the place of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh,’ or rather unto the oaks or tere- 
binths of Moreh. Here it was that to the ‘father of the faithful’ the Lord 
appeared and said—‘ To thy seed will I give this land;’ and here Canaan’s first 
altar was erected to the worship of Jehovah. 

“To this same valley came afterwards Abraham’s grandson, Jacob, as he 
journeyed from Padan-aram. ‘He came to Shalem, a city of Shechem, which 
is in the land of Canaan;’ and there, to this day, to aid us in identifying the 
spot, stands a village, not two miles distant from the eastern entrance of the 
valley, bearing the name of Salim. It lies at the foot of the hills on the farther 
side of the plain of El-Mukhna, and looks, therefore, right over to Shechem. 
In this neighbourhood, too, it was that Jacob bought the parcel of ground in 
which he digged a well, and where long, long afterwards, the bones of his son 
Joseph were buried, ‘ which the children of Israel brought up out of Egypt.’ 
We were now upon our way to this very well and tomb, talking, as we pro- 
ceeded down the valley towards them, of those memorable scripture scenes and 
incidents to which reference has now been made. The tomb and the well are 
not more than three or four hundred yards apart; and they are both at that end 
of the valley by which Jacob approached it. The well is close in at the roots 
of Gerizim. The tomb is in the middle of the valley, or perhaps a little beyond 
it towards Ebal. It is a small inclosure of not more than from twenty to thirt 
feet in diameter, surrounded by a very white wall ten or twelve feet high, whic 
made it a conspicuous object in the midst of the cornfields. Within this in- 
closure, which has no roof over it, there is a little arched mound of stone and 
lime that covers the grave of Joseph. At either end of the mound is a small 
pillar—the one, according to the tradition of the place, marking the last a 
place of Joseph’s son Ephraim; the other, that of his son Manasseh—the heads 
of the tribes whose inheritance this country of Samaria came afterwards to be. 
Save these simple memorials, there is nothing else whatever to be seen at the 
tomb. It is kept in repair by the Jews of Nablouse; but like all the other 
memorials of the Hebrew patriarchs, it is an object of reverence to the Moslems 
too, and to this cause its careful preservation may be partly ascribed. 

“From the tomb we crossed the fields to Jacob’s Well, rubbing occasionally 
between our hands as we went the ears of the growing corn, as on a Sabbath of 
old certain other disciples of Jesus did. The well is not easily found. There is 
no building over it or near it to mark it out, like the tomb, from a distance ; and 
the path that formerly led to it has been purposely obliterated by the present 
churlish occupant of the fields.around it. But for the local knowledge of our 
guide from Nablouse, we might very probably have searched for it in vain. The 
stonework that till within the last few years remained entire, and that shut in 
the mouth of the well, is now partly broken down; and the well itself has 
either been entirely filled up, or its mouth has been roofed over and covered 
with rubbish. Certain it is, that though we crept down into the cavity beneath 
the arch, we could discover no trace of an opening into the well. It were surely 
worth the while of some of our European consuls in Syria to make an effort te 
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have this piece of barbarism undone. ... . We could now see, what the dark- 
ness of the previous night concealed, that the well is little more than a hundred 
yards from the upper end of the path by which we entered the valley. Up that 
very path in all probability it was that Jesus came on that memorable day, 
when ‘ being weary with his journey, he sat thus on the well.’ He had come, 
as we did, from Judea; and from the nature of the country, his road must have 
been substantially the same as ours. The well on which he sat, as the woman 
of Samaria testified, was ‘deep;’ and in perfect harmony with her statement, 
this well we had been visiting, according to the careful measurement made by 
Dr. Wilson, has a depth of seventy-five feet. The well on which Jesus sat was 
at the base of Gerizim; for the woman said, pointing evidently as she spoke to 
the height above, ‘Our fathers worshipped in this mountain ;’ and not only is 
the well we saw at the foot of Gerizim, but on the summit of that hill to this 
day the ruins of the old Samaritan altar are found. There can be no possible 
doubt, therefore, as to its identity at once with the well of Jacob and the well 
of Jesus. Here, then, on this very spot, beyond all question, it was that the 
Son of God, ‘in fashion asa man,’ forgot his weariness and his thirst in teaching 
a poor profligate Samaritan woman what she must do to be saved! 

“ Alas! itis not the water of the well alone that has dried up. In this valley 
the water of life has long been dried up too. The words of Jesus have been 
fulfilled: ‘Neither in Jerusalem nor in this mountain’ do men worship the 
Father. The Samaritans, indeed, still annually climb to the summit of Gerizim 
to slay their paschal lamb; but they know not God as the Father of our Lord; 
and not knowing God as he is revealed in Christ, they are still ignorant of the 
great truth that was taught here eighteen hundred years ago, that the sacred- 
ness of places has altogether passed away. ‘They worship they know not 
what.’ And yet the very existence of such a remnant of the Samaritan people 
dwelling here in Shechem to this hour—the remnant of a people who are found 
nowhere else on the face of the earth,—is surely not the least striking of the 
many marvellous testimonies which this whole land bears of the authenticity 
and the inspiration of the Bible. 

“THe WILDERNESS oF JupAH.—It was plain our guide had lost his way, 
and was leading us altogether wrong. Although he still pointed forward with 
his spear, and shouted to us to follow him, and continued riding on, we refused 
to advance, and having recourse to our maps, struck out a course of our own. 
Keeping our eye upon the Dead Sea, we rode along among the mountain tops, 
in an easterly direction, for upwards of half an hour, and at length, to our great 
joy, as we came to the brow of a steep descent, we caught sight of our baggage 
horses far down beneath us, winding along. the base of the hill. 

“Set at ease by this discovery, we were now better able to enjoy the singular 
and striking prospect that lay stretched out before us. It was the wilderness 
of Judah—the very picture of sterility and desolation. The whole face of the 
country was of a whitish-yellow colour, the pervading hue of the calcareous 
rock of: which it is composed. It is a great elevated table-land, swelling up 
here and there into naked and rugged heights, many of them of fantastic forms, 
and especially along the margin of the Dead Sea. That sea itself, seen at 
intervals through the openings in the chain of hills that overhangs its western 
shore, was sometimes broken, to our view, into three or four separate lakes—all 
gleaming bright in the glorious sunshine, and imparting that peculiar charm to 
the landscape which water never fails to supply. It was across the very same 
country, and a line not many miles south of where we stood, that Abraham 
looked towards the plain which that sea now fills, on the occasion to which the 
sacred narrative refers—‘ And Abraham gat up early in the morning to the 
place where he stood before the Lord: and he looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke 
of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace’ (Gen. xix. 27, 28). The 
avenging fires, and the smoke that issued from them on that eventful day, have 
long been quenched, but only by the sullen waters of that mysterious sea, in 
whose depths the cities of the plain have been buried for ever. 

“But we must hasten on to overtake the mukharis, on whom alone we are 
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now disposed to rely for guidance through this dreary wilderness. It was 
evident that our headstrong soldier had caught sight of them too, and had 
thereby been convinced of his mistake; for we at length discovered him about 
two miles off, and far up the mountain side, making the best of his way down 
to rejoin us. On Seating from the lofty heights among which we had been 
wandering, we came out at length upon a sort of plain, of many miles in extent, 
burned up and bare, and in passing over which the heat was intolerable. There 
was not a tree, or shrub, or bush, or flower of any kind to be seen. In the 
distance yellow, rocky hill-sides glared in the sun, and beneath our feet we had 
the same material, disintegrated into burning dust. The scanty vegetation the 
soil had borne earlier in the spring, was already all but entirely gone. It was 
into such a wilderness as this, if not the same, that Jesus was ‘led up of the 
spirit to be tempted of the devil.’ Never, certainly, before did 1 so vividly 
realize the exhaustion by which our Lord’s humanity must needs have been 
oppressed and all but overborne, when the great adversary came forth to assail 
him. Looking around on the utter barrenness of the scene—a scene that 
mocked the very idea of finding in it any means of human sustenance—one 
could not but feel as if there must have been at least as much of the scornful 
malignity as of the deceitful subtlety of the arch-fiend in these well-known 
words: ‘If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.’ 
If he was to find bread there, truly the stones must be his food, 

‘¢ Jericuo.—The name Er-Riha is undoubtedly a corruption of Jericho; but 

whether this be the very site of that ancient city is not so certain. Josephus 
says that ‘the old city which Joshua, the son of Nun, took,’ was near the foun- 
tain of Elisha. That fountain, as already noticed, bursts forth at the foot of the 
hills, while Er-Riha is nearly two miles forward upon the plain. In this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, at any rate, Jericho stood. Our tents were placed on a 
little rising ground, at the foot of which ran one of the many streamlets that 
have their source in the copious fountain of Elisha. About a hundred yards 
east of us was the old square tower. Closer at hand were some noble fig-trees, 
and many fine specimens of the palma christi (the castor-oil plant), which here 
takes quite a tree-like size and form. The nubk, or dém-tree, with its small 
yellow-coloured, acid-flavoured, olive-shaped fruit; and the zukkum, with its 
feieinie nuts and its formidable thorns, grew in thickets around us. Hard by, 
and fenced —_ round with an all but impenetrable hedge of the thorny 
zukkum, was the little hamlet of Er-Riha—a cluster of low, flat-roofed, miserable 
huts, containing about fifty families. Their village is the only one in all the 
plain of Sodom; and both singular and shocking it is to be told that the foul 
sins of Sodom are there to this hour. 

“The more distant view was very grand. Behind us rose the lofty and 
rugged wall of the mountains of Judah. The sun was going down behind them. 
The sky above the jagged outline of their bare and rocky summits was flooded 
with golden light, while the face of the hills beneath was buried in a deep, rich, 
purple shade. Before us, away eastwards across the broad plain, towered up 
the long range of the mountains of Ammon and Moab; their far-extending 
ridge, like a line of fire along the edge of the sky, glowing in the bright radiance 
of the setting sun. These encircling and unchanging hills remain, but Jericho, 
which gave life and animation to the scene—Jericho, the city of palm-trees— 
Jericho, that withstood the armies of Israel—the private residence at a later 
time of the splendour-loving Herod the Great—Jericho, with all its wealth and 
grandeur—has disappeared! The curse of the great warrior who first overthrew 
it seems to rest upon it still. When the night had closed in, and the — 
natives had withdrawn to their wretched village, we left our tents to w 
abroad undisturbed beneath the silent, glorious, star-lit sky. 


‘ How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven !’ 


The moon had gone down, but the glow-worms were sparkling like gems at 
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every step beneath our feet, and the fire-flies in myriads were dancing in the 
genialair. It was more easy now than before to get away back among the ages 
of the past, and to recall the history of other times, and to rebuild and repeople 
Jericho once more, and to place ourselves in the midst of those great events, 
the memory of which must ever linger like an enchantment around this scene. 
Gilgal, ‘in the east border of Jericho,’ where the tribes of Israel encamped the 
same night they came over Jordan, could not have been far from our tents. 
Here, where we now stood, it may have been that Joshua ‘lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and behold there stood a man over against him with a drawn sword 
in his hand.’ To this very spot the solemn words of that divine ‘captain of the 
host of the Lord’ may have pointed when he said unto Joshua— Loose thy 
shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon thou standest is holy’ (Josh. v. 
15). ‘These hills above us must have rung, again, to the blast of the rams’ 
horns, which for seven successive days were blown beneath the walls of the 
beleaguered city. And where this deep silence now broods over the all but 
deserted plain, there must have been heard, rending the very heavens, the 
terrific voice of them that ‘shouted for the mastery,’ and the wild despairing 
shriek of those that ‘ cried for being overcome.’ 

‘“‘ But other sights and sounds have been here, besides these ‘ battles of the 
warrior,’ with their ‘ confused noise and garments rolled in blood.’ The Prince 
of Peace, too, has been here, bringing salvation to the house of Zaccheus the 
publican, and giving sight to the blind beggars who sat by the city gates—acts 
of grace and goodness all the more touching that they were done when he was 
about to climb these hills, and to lay down at Jerusalem his own infinitely- 
peone life for the redemption of the world. There was enough in such recol- 
ections as these to encourage us to take home the words of the Psalm, and—even 
in the midst of so wild a region as the valley of the Jordan, and with no better 
a defence around us than the slender folds of a tent-—with good King David, to 
say, ‘I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest 
me dwell in safety’ (Psalm iv. 8).” 


The Evangelists and the Mishna ; or, Illustrations of the four Gos- 
pels, drawn from Jewish Tradition. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Rosryson. London: Nisbet. 1859. 8vo. pp. 336. 


A snort preface to this work gives us the following information :— 


“The Mishna is that collection of Jewish traditions made by Rabbi Judah, 
surnamed the Holy, in order to preserve them from perishing during the disper- 
sion of his countrymen. ‘He collected, says Basnage, quoting from Ganz, 
‘all the decrees, the statutes, the words of the sages; all the ordinances of the 
Sanhedrim, which had been made under the ministry of the prophets or by the 
men of the great synagogue.’ Various dates are assigned to the completion of 
this work, from A.D. 141 to A.D. 280. It is this which, with the Gemara, or com- 
mentaries forming the completion of the work, constitutes the Talmuds, that of 
Jerusalem having been composed about the year 300, and that of Babylon, usually 
spoken of as the Talmud, not earlier than the beginning of the sixth century, 
Although much has been already accomplished in the same field, especially by . 
Lightfoot and Schoetgen, the author trusts that his attempts still further to illus- 
trate the Word of God from the statements and phraseology of that ancient work, 
will prove, especially to the general reader, not altogether fruitless or uninter- 
esting.” 

The selections have been made with great care, and will be found 
really illustrative of the New Testament. If this portion of his 
labours is successful Mr. Robinson intends to follow it with another 
containing similar illustrations of the Acts and the Epistles. The 
original of the passages quoted in Rabbinical Hebrew will be a 
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valuable aid to those who are studying that dialect. We cordially 
recommend the work, and will give a quotation as a sample of what 
may be expected from it. We omit the notes, which contain the 
Hebrew text and references :— 


“Marr. v., ver.9. Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the 
children of God. 
“To ‘make peace between man and man’ is mentioned in the Mishna, as one 
of the things of which ‘a man enjoys the fruit in this world, and for which he 
has the reward of the resurrection in the world to come.’ 


“Ver. 13. Ye are the salt of the earth. 

“The allusion is probably to the salt employed in connexion with the sacri- 
fices. No sacrifice was to be without it (Lev. ii. 13). Hence the Mishna speaks 
of one of the chambers in the temple court, as the salt-chamber. This salt, which 
appears to have been brought from the Dead Sea, and, as Schoetgen observes, to 
have been nothing else than the bitumen found there, might lose its savour, whether 
taste or smell, and then be sprinkled on the ascent to the altar, to be trodden 
under the feet of the priests. ‘They may strew salt on the ascent to the altar [on 
the Sabbath], that they [the priests on duty] may not slip down.’ How the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were to be the salt of the earth, will appear from the words of the 
apostle,—‘ Because of the grace that is given to me of God, that I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the Gospel of God, that the 
offering up (oblation or sacrifice, tpoopop) of the Gentiles might be acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.’ ‘ Let your speech be with grace, seasoned 
with salt.’ 

“Ver. 14. Ye are the light of the world. 
“Ver. 15. Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 


“* Formerly,’ says the Mishna, ‘ fires were lighted on the tops of the mountains 
(to announce the appearance of the new moon, that the Jews might everywhere 
prepare for the solemnities of the occasion).’ The disciples of Jesus were to be 
like those lights on the mountain-tops, shining far and wide, announcing to 
perishing men, both by their lips and by their lives, the appearance of ‘ the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ With the Gospel in their hearts 
and in their hands, they were to be the world’s true guides and benefactors, guid- 
ing their feet into the way of peace. 


“Ver. 19. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the king- 
dom of heaven. 


“The Jews were in the habit of making a distinction in the commandments, 
between such as they called light, and others which they characterized as weighty. 
Thus it is said in the Mishna:—‘ Be equally attentive to the light and to the 
weighty commandments.’ Again :—‘ Run to the light as well as to the weighty 
commandment.’ The Saviour, viewing the law given by Moses in its whole 

- extent, recognized this distinction, though differing entirely from the Rabbis as 
to what constituted the lighter, and what the weightier commandments. ‘ Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, 
aud cummin; and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith. These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone’ (Matt. xxiii. 23). While the Jewish commonwealth stood, the appointed 
tithe was to be carefully paid; and ‘he who was unfaithful in that which was 

least, would be unfaithful also in much.’ Or by ‘ these least commandments’ the 

Saviour may have intended those moral precepts to which the previous part of 

his discourse had reference, which the Jewish teachers regarded as of least account, 
but which were in reality the greatest. 
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“Ver. 20. For I say unto you, That except your righteousness exceed the righ- 
teousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in yo case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 


“The term ‘ Scribe’ (te10 sopher=ypaupareds) is employed in the Mishna to 
denote two different classes of persons. For the most part it is applied to the 
teachers and expounders of the law. For example :—‘The words of the law are 
not to be judged from the words of the Scribes, nor the words of the Scribes from 
the words of the law; nor yet the words of the Scribes from other words of the 
Scribes.’ The term is also applied to the clerks of the Sanhedrim. ‘The Sanhe- 
drim,’ says the Mishna, ‘ was like the half of a circular thrashing-floor, in order 
that the members might see each other. There were also two Seribes who stood 
before them, one on the right hand and the other on the left, to record the votes 
Not guilty and Guilty, respectively. . . If the judges erred in any matter, the 
two Scribes put them right.’ The Scribes were therefore men well versed in the 
law, and especially in the traditions, as those whose office it was to expound 
the former to the people, and to explain the latter as occasion required.” 





Essays Critical and Theological. By the Rev. Henry ConsTas.e, 
A.M. London: Longmans. 1859. 8vo. pp. 260. 


THESE essays are, most of them, so much in harmony with the special 
subjects treated of in this Journal, that we should like to discuss them 
at far greater length than is now in our power. We will quote the 
titles of the principal of them :—Chronology of our Lord’s Last Pass- 
over—The Earlier History of St. Paul, in connexion with his Visits 
to Jerusalem, and the Epistle to the Galatians—the epistle entitled to 
the Ephesians was written by St. Paul to the Church of Laodicea— 
the Inspiration of Scripture—the Miracles of Rome contrasted with 
those of Holy Scripture. The first paper is worthy very careful 
perusal, for if the theory of Mr. Constable can be established, it will 
remove what has always been a great difficulty in the accounts of the 
four evangelists, viz., that the three first give an account of our Lord’s 
last passover not in accordance with that given by St. John. ‘“ The 
difficulty,” says Mr. Constable, “arises hence: the three earlier 
evangelists relate in plain language our Lord’s partaking the passover 
with the twelve apostles, and they relate it as though in every cireum- 
stance it was the true and proper passover which God ordained for his 
people in the Old Testament. St. John, on the other hand, calls this 
day’ on which our Lord and his disciples partook, the preparation of 
the passover, and tells us that when our Lord was on his trial before 
Pilate, and the day fast approaching to its close, the Pharisees and the 
multitude had not eaten their passover, but were only intending to do 
so.” This difficulty is thought by many to be insuperable; for ex- 
ample, by Dean Alford. But Mr. Constable proposes to solve the 
problem in the following way :— 

“« After long and careful consideration of this question, I have adopted a 
view which appears to me clear, well supported, and removing all real difficulties. 
It is based upon the fact that a difference as to the proper time for killing the 
Paschal lamb existed among the Jews. Some of them, but these the smaller 
part by far, maintained that the time for killing the Passover, in Exod. xii. 6, 
was at the beginning of the fourteenth day of the first month at sunset, ie., at 
about six o’clock p.m.; while others, and these the most numerous and 
influential, comprising the great party of the Pharisees, followed by the multi- 
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tude, held that the time ordained was the close of this same day, i.e., from three 
to five p.m. Both parties killed the lamb on the same day, viz., the fourteenth 
day of the month; but the first party also ate the Passover on this day, while 
the second did not eat it till the fifteenth. I hold that our Lord adopted the first 
view, and that the three earlier gospels relate his Passover ; that John, omitting 
all allusion even to the Lord’s Passover, speaks of that in use among the great 
bulk of the people, and, consequently, while three Gospels relate with perfect 
truth and accuracy the Lord’s Passover, the fourth, as truly and as accurately, 
relates the Passover of the Jews in general as yet to take place. The varying 
accounts of the evangelists are, in fact, the accurate representatives of the actual 
state of things among the Jews—the indications of exact truth in their narra- 
tives and not of imperfection, far less of falsehood.” 


To the defence and illustration of this theory the author brings 
many cogent arguments. We shall not give an opinion, but refer our 
readers to the volume, which is, in every point of view, worthy of 
respectful attention. With much learning there is combined mental 


acuteness, and also a calmness in stating a subject and reasoning 
upon it. 


The English Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, according 
to the Authorized Version. Newly divided into Paragraphs and 
Sections : with concise Introductions to the several Books, and Notes 
illustrative of the Chronology, History, and Geography of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; containing also the most remarkable variations of the 
Ancient MSS. and Versions, and the chief results of Modern Criti- 
cism. The New Testament. London: William Allan. 1859, 
Sm. 4to. pp. 420. 


In our last number we brought the last part of this edition of the New 
Testament under the notice of our readers, with some of the editor’s 
remarks on his labours, and the prospects of the Old Testament now 
advancing towards completion. But we think it fair to a most meri- 
torious and valuable undertaking to notice the volume as it appears 
with the above title, and to recommend it to the generous patronage of 
all who wish well to Biblical learning, in its more popular develop- 
ment. We cannot better enforce this appeal than by copying the 
preface, which so clearly sets forth what is accomplished by the work. 


“This volume is an attempt to carry out, to a greater extent, the idea of 
which the Chronological New Testament, published in 1851, was an embodiment ; 
namely, that by means of an improved arrangement and other appliances, some- 
thing might be done to render our Authorized English Version more generally 
intelligible. 

“It is hoped that this work will be considered an improvement on its 
predecessor. 

“The same inscrutable Wisdom which determined that documents penned 
under Inspiration, and committed to the keeping of the Christian Church, 
should be liable to the same accidents as all other writings, has provided 
materials in abundance for the remedy of all such accidents; so that the saying 
of the Psalmist may be applied, not only to the works, but to the words of God, 
they are capable of being ‘ sought out by all those who have pleasure therein.’ 

“In endeavouring to make use of a portion of these rich stores, to the end 
that it may be clearly ascertained ‘What saith the Lord?’ the editor trusts 
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he has attempted nothing that is not fitting to be applied to the elucidation of 
the sacred books, nor for which the example of the venerated revisers of 1611 
cannot be adduced. 

“It cannot be expected that all the innovations ventured on in this edition, 
either in the arrangement of the several books, the endeavour at an approxima- 
tion toward the genuine text, or the attempt to express the sense of the original, 
will be universally accepted : a first attempt must, almost necessarily, be crude, 
imperfect, or, among above five thousand notes, even more or less erroneous. 
But almost every note in the following pages rests on the authority of some 
manuscript or version, or the opinion of some critic; scarcely anything is to be 
found that is not already the common possession of Christendom: the editor 
claims the merit only of method, choice, and fidelity. 

“The main idea is that of a Paragraph Bible of. convenient size and legible 
type, with an increased number of marginal notes; those now added being 
distinguished from the notes of the revisers of 1611 by being bracketed.” 


1. A Grammar of the Arabic Language, translated from the German 
of Caspari, and edited, with numerous additions and corrections, 
by Witt1am Wrieut, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Dublin. Vol. I. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 274. 


. An Introduction to the Study of the Chaldee Language; com- 
prising a Grammar (based upon Winer’s), and an Analysis of the 
Text of the Chaldee portions of the Book of Daniel. By the Rev. 
Gerorce Lonerietp, A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 198. 


Tue Grammar of Professor Wright is beautifully printed at the 
press of Fr. Nies, of Leipzig: that of Mr. Longfield at the Dublin 
University press, and in an equally elegant manner. The former 
fills up a gap in the philological literature of our country, for hitherto 
there has been no Arabic grammar published here to which the 
student could be referred with confidence. On this subject Professor 
Wright remarks :— 


“ Such, however, is the general neglect of almost every branch of Oriental 
study in England at the present day, that this state of matters is not surprising. 
The natives of the Continent—even those whose connexion with the East is small 
or absolutely none—are better off. France can point to De Sacy (whose immortal 
work has been the basis of all subsequent grammars), and to Bresnier ; Germany 
to Ewald, Schier, and Caspari ; Holland to Roorda. It is inconvenient, however, 
for a teacher to use a book written in a foreign language, particularly if that lan- 
guage be German, which is, I regret to say,-as yet but little cultivated in our 
universities ; and it is this circumstance which has mainly induced me to under- 
take the present work.” 


This Grammar is not a mere translation of Caspari’s, but an 
enlarged and improved edition of it. One peculiarity of the present 
one is thus referred to in the preface. 


“ A feature peculiar to this edition are the notes that touch upon the compara- 
tive grammer of the Shemitic languages, a subject little understood in this 
country, yet highly interesting to the student of Hebrew as well as of Arabic. 
Our deficiency in Hebrew scholarship is, in fact, to be traced in a great measure 
to our almost total neglect of the study of the cognate languages, Arabic, 
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Aramaic, and Acthiopic. Many of us take the Hebrew Bible in one hand and 
our Authorized Version in the other, read the former by the light of the latter, 
and call ourselves Hebraists. There is, however, no such royal road to a 
thorough knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures. Hebrew is in itself a 
difficult language, especially to those who commence it fresh from the study of 
Greek and Latin; while the Biblical texts are few in number, and in many 
passages very obscure, not to say corrupt. In short, we have need of every ray 
of light that we can concentrate upon them. Manuscripts must be collated, 
ancient versions compared, and, above all, the cognate languages studied, so 
that we may become familiarised with the modes of thought and forms of ex- 
pression of the Shemitic nations. The so-called Shemitic languages—Arabic, 
AXthiopic, Hebrew, Phoenician, and Aramaic (Chaldee and Syriac)—are as 
closely connected with one another as the Romance languages—Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Provencal, and French; they are all daughters of a deceased 
mother, standing to them in the relation of Latin to the other European lan- 
guages just specified. The Hebrew, perhaps, resembles this parent tongue most 
in some points; but, on the whole, the Arabic (and next to it the Athiopic) 
has preserved the greatest degree of likeness to the primitive Shemitic speech. 
The Hebrew, even of the Pentateuch, had already attained pretty nearly the 
same degree of grammatical development (or decay) as the spoken Arabic of 
the present day. Of that, the comparative notes interspersed throughout this 
grammar give ample proof.” 


Mr. Longfield’s volume was prepared before he had any idea that 
Dr. Riggs, in America, was engaged on a similar publication. How- 
ever, we have no doubt that English students will give their support 
to the arduous labours of their own countryman. The field which 
the subject occupies is thus described in the preface. 


“The fact that the Chaldee is the original language of a portion of the Scrip- 
tures would alone justify an attempt like the present to furnish a simple introduc- 
tion to the study of the language. The importance of it in a philological point of 
view, and as affording aid to the student in acquiring the other Shemitic dialects, 
and especially the Syriac, to which it is intimately related, will also be generally 
admitted. The value of the Targums, and particularly of those of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, as aids to the interpretation of the Old Testament, affords another strong 
motive for the study of the Chaldee. Finally, the extent to which the later 
Hebrew has been modified by the adoption of Chaldee forms and words, makes an 
acquaintance with the language necessary for those who would extend their studies 
to the Talmud and Rabbinical literature. The language of part, at least, of the 
Talmud may be considered as Chaldee, and that of the Rabbinical writers gene- 
rally abounds with Chaldee forms and words.” 


Christian Oratory: an Inquiry into its History during the first 
Five Centuries. By Horace M. Movuts, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 219. 


Tuts work, although not very large, is very comprehensive, and will 
furnish a guide for future explorers of the same interesting field. It 
contains thirteen chapters. The first is introductory, on the religion 
and artistic elements in preaching, and much that is here advanced is 
important in its bearing on the preaching movements of the present 
day. The two next chapters take a review of the period comprised 
in the essay. Chapter the fourth makes some remarks on the an- 
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tiquities of Christian preaching. The next seven discuss the several 
periods of time from the apostles to Cyril of Alexandria, ete. Chapter 
eleven remarks on the Christian preachers of the first five centuries 
in their relation to ancient models and to some preachers of modern 
Europe. Chapter twelve gives a conjectural estimate of what the 
Church fathers of the first five centuries would have been apart from 
Catholic Christianity, ete. 


Christ and his Church in the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. 
Anprew A. Bonar. London: Nisbet. 1859. S8vo. pp. 470. 


Pernaps this is the most important work on the Psalms which has 
yet appeared in this country, when its adaptation to readers of all 
classes is considered. Unlike that of Dr. de Burgh, noticed in our 
last number, Mr. Bonar first lays a sound foundation by establishing 
the historical meaning. On this he builds up the prophetie and 
theological applications which have always been recognized by the 
Christian Church, giving particular attention to the Messianic 
references. We have been much pleased with the work as a whole. 


Paul the Preacher ; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his 
Discourses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Joun Eaprz, D.D., LL.D. London and Glasgow: Griffin. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 463. 


Dr. Eapre has popularized the plan pursued by Messrs. Conybeare 
and Howson, in their work on the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, yet 
without imitating that work. Indeed, there is great originality 
about the present publication. The object has been to explain and 
apply in a popular and practical manner the words of the apostle in 
his ministerial character, and to bring out his meaning briefly and 
clearly. We think this is likely to be a favourite production of Dr. 
Eadie, as it certainly will sustain the character for sound learning 
which his numerous publications have secured for him. 


Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. 
By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. London and Edin- 
burgh: Blackwoods. 1859. 12mo. pp. 328. 

Tne substance of these sketches was delivered in a series of Lec- 

tures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Society. They are character- 

ized by much knowledge of the subject, much discrimination of 
principles, and a pleasing earnestness. We will extract two passages 
refering to the Churches of England and Scotland. 

“The spirit of the Church of England is not, and never has been, definite and 
consistent. From the beginning it repudiated the distinct guidance of any theo- 
retical principles, however exalted and apparently Scriptural. It held fast to its 
historical position as a great institute still living and powerful under all the cor- 
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ruptions which had overlaid it ; and while submitting to the irresistible influence 
of reform which swept over it, as over other churches in the sixteenth century, 
it refused to be refashioned according to any new model. It broke away from 
the medieval bondage under which it had always been restless, and destroyed the 
gross abuses which had sprung out of it; it rose in an attitude of proud and suc- 
cessful resistance to Rome; but in doing all this, it did not go to Scripture, as if 
it had once more and entirely anew to find there the principles either of doctrinal 
truth or of practical government and discipline. Scripture, indeed, was eminently 
the condition of its revival, but Scripture was not made anew the founda- 
tion of its existence. There was too much of old historical life in it to 
seek any new foundation ; the new must grow out of the old, and fit itself into 
the old. The Church of England was to be reformed, but not reconstituted. Its 
life was too vast, its influence too varied, its relations too complicated,—touching 
the national existence in all its multiplied expressions at too many points,—to be 
capable of being reduced to any new and definite form in more supposed uni- 
formity with the model of Scripture, or the simplicity of the primitive Church. Tis 
extension and manifold organization was to be reanimated by a new life, but not 
remoulded according to any arbitrary or novel theory. 

_ “'Phis spirit, at once progressive and conservative, comprehensive rather than 
intrusive, historical and not dogmatical, is one eminently characteristic of the 
English mind, and, as it appears to us, in the highest degree characteristic of the 
English Reformation.” ... . 

“ A Calvanistic creed and a Presbyterian ritual were the shapes into which 
the Scottish Reformation, not at once, but very soon, and from the growing ne- 
cessities of its position, hardened itself. At first, we have seen, it did not bear 
any strong impress of Calvinism ; the affinity was apparent, but the likeness was 
far from rigorous ; and had it been left to its own free national development, un- 
disturbed by royal despotism, and its tool, ecclesiastical arbitrariness, it might 
have matured, both doctrinally and ritually, into a form comparatively expansive 
and catholic. It might have gradually penetrated the old historical families of the 
kingdom, which had hitherto stood aloof from it, and moulded the nation—peo- 
ple, barons, and nobles—into a great religious unity. This, however, was not to 
be its fate. It was not destined to a quiet career of diffusion and growth, but to 
a career of tragic storm and struggle, in the course of which, while it kept its 
own with a brave tenacity and a grand heroism, which shed an undying glory 
amid the stormy gloom of its eventful history, it yet never fused itself more deeply 
than at first into the outlying sections of the national life. The original opposi- 
tions, after the lapse of a hundred and twenty years, reappear, only more 
intensified and defined than ever, and to this day they remain uneffaced, and pro- 
bably uneffaceable. Scotland presents in this respect, accordingly, a singular and 
original spectacle. While Presbyterianism, in its scarcely differing shades, keeps 
the same vigorous and immoveable hold of the great heart of the nation, there are 
yet certain traces of sentiment in the country transmitted by clear lines of descent 
from the sixteenth century, that not merely lie outside of it, but apparently have 
no capacity of appreciating the meaning of the main current of the national reli- 
gious feeling.” 


The Book of Revelation, translated from the ancient Greek Text : 
with an Historical Sketch of the Printed Text of the New Tes- 
tament, ete. A New Edition, with a Notice of a Palimpsest MS., 
hitherto unused. By 8S. P. Treerties, LL.D. London: 
Bagster. 1859. 18mo. pp. 156. 


Avarr from the light thrown on the Book of Revelation by this 
little volume, it is a multum in parvo on Biblical criticism generally, 
and we recommend it to the students of the Greek New Testament 
as a valuable production. 
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Thoughts suggested by Bible Texts. Addressed to my Children. 
London: Longmans. 1859. Square 24mo. pp. 216. 


WE believe these “ Thoughts” are by a lady of the Jewish persua- 
sion; they are marked by a discretion and a soundness of judginent 
which confer on them great value. Let our readers judge for them- 
selves from one of the passages, on the fifth Commandment. 


“* Honour thy father and thy mother.’—This, the fifth commandment, is the 
one which, of all others, children ought to obey, which every dictate of affection 
and gratitude should lead them to consider as the holiest of God’s commands. 

“Those children who, from the moment of their birth, have had good and 
kind parents ever near them, have been surrounded by their care and their love, 
can perhaps hardly realise the greatness of such a blessing. They have never 
known the want of that care which seems to be given naturally and as a matter 
of course, nor the misery of being entrusted to strange hands ; ‘they have never 
missed a father and a mother’s kind word and smile, and affectionate caress. Do 
they—do these fortunate children—ever pause to consider the inestimable value 
of such love, care, and devotion, or at what cost they may be lavished ? 

“ Think, my children, that from the moment of your birth you are the object 
of the anxious solicitude of both father and mother ; day and night you are the 
subject of their thoughts, and constantly you are the point towards which tend 
their mutual exertions. A mother cares for and watches over her child with the 

tenderest anxiety, feeds it with her milk, sits by its bed during its sleep, spends 
many a wakeful night i in sorrowful but patient watching when it is ill. 

“When the first early years of infancy are passed, and childhood begins, other 
cares, but still more anxious ones, also commence. The culture of the mind and 
heart is to be undertaken; the difficult task of education is to be achieved. And here, 
who can tell the heart-throbbings of the mother ?—-her fears and doubts as to the 
result of her efforts, her fond hopes and expectations ; whether her beloved child 
will become the God-fearing, the truth-loving being she so much wishes; whe- 
ther he will realize the bright idea she had formed of him, when she saw him 
helpless and innocent lying in her arms? Who can tell the pain she feels at an 
unamiable word or look, at a selfish or ungenerous action, at a false or deceitful 
line of conduct ? Who can know her joy when she finds this child kind, good, 
truthful, unselfish, and virtuous—such, in short, as her fond love and earnest 
wishes hoped and pictured him to be ? 

“Tf to the mother is entrusted the more immediate superintendence of her 
children’s bodily, mental, and intellectual welfare, the father has not the less his 
share of care for them. On him devolves the duty of acquiring the means for 
the accomplishment of all I have above mentioned ; he must work for their main- 
tenance and for their education. He is often obliged to be out early and late, in 
heat and cold, in snow and rain; often obliged to give up the ease and comfort of 
his home to bring to them that which is to procure food, clothing, books, and 
comforts of all kinds. For himself he wants little, but for his children he requires 
much, and unremittingly and cheerfully he works on for them as long as strength 
remains. Father and mother, each in a different sphere, work unremittingly for 
the welfare, mental and bodily, of their offspring ; no trouble, no sacrifice is con- 
sidered too irksome or too great when undertaken for their sakes; they are the 
end and object of their parents’ efforts and exertions through life. 

* And when old age comes on, as it surely will at last, often parents are left 
alone; sons and daughters are gone into the world to seek after fortune, fame, or 
happiness ; father and mother are left alone, after a life of toil, of care, of anxiety, 
aged, weak, and infirm; they are left alone when the society of their children 
would be a help, a comfort, and a consolation to them. But still they murmur 
not; their love knows no selfishness ; they think not of themselves; their happi- 
ness is complete if they can be assured of that of their children; they ask of the 
Almighty no other reward, no other return for-all they have done, for all the 
sacrifices they may have made. 
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“ But, children, is not your debt to your parents very large? Do you not 
think that what you owe them is almost more than a life of love, of gratitude, and 
of obedience can repay ? 

“ Tt is seldom that children are not fond of their parents; love for our father 
and mother is a natural sentiment which God has placed in our hearts, which to 
a certain extent we share with the animals, and which it would be monstrous not 
to feel. But this affection is not always shewn in the manner most agreeable to 
the feelings of parents; nor is it always proved in a way superior to that of ani- 
nials, which, when they no longer require the help and aid of their parents, leave 
them and know them no more. A parent is not gratified by a momentary mark 
of affection, a light and passing caress, if it be followed by an act of disobedience ; 
a parent is not satisfied with a promise of improvement ‘and amelioration, if the 
will to do better be not sincere and persevered in. Our love for our parents 
must be shewn by implicit obedience, by a constant and unceasing endeavour to 
remember their words, their precepts, ‘and their injunctions, by listening to and 
following their advice, in silence and patient submission ; such advice is invariably 
given for the good of their children, for what other object can they have in view? 
And who, from their experience, and from their unselfish and disinterested affec- 
tion, could give more fitting or wiser advice ? 

“The child who in his infancy and childhood follows every precept and in- 
junction of his parents with reverence and submission, and who in his youth 
looks up to his parents with trust and confidence as his best and truest friends, 
will surely become a good and virtuous man. And if in later years he remains 
the support, the stay, and consolation of their old age, and, thinking with love 
and gratitude of all they formerly did for him, bears with their weakness and 
infirmities, he will indeed receive God’s best blessing, and have well obeyed His 
fifth commandment. 

“ PrayeR.—O Lord God, Thou hast showered down numerous blessings upon 
me, and among the most precious of them Thou hast given me kind and affec- 
tionate parents. I know that if I displease my earthly parents, I displease Thee 
also, my heavenly Father; may I therefore ever strive to behave towards them 
as I ought; may I ever shew them obedience, love, and gratitude; may I ever 
consider them as my best and dearest friends on earth ; and may I by my conduct 
try to repay them for all their tender care of me. Help me, O my God, strengthen 
me, to do-their will and Thine. Amen.” 


History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times ; 
together with the Process of Historical Proof, or a Concise 
Account of the Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient 
Literature generally, and the Authenticity of Historical Works 
especially, are ascertained; including Incidental Remarks upon 
the Relative Strength of the Evidence usually adduced in behalf 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Isaac Taytor. A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Jackson and Walford. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 420. 


Tne value of this work has long been known, and we are glad to 
see a new edition of it; not merely a reprint, but enriched with 
much new matter. 
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Ancient Jerusalem (from the Mount of Olives), as it appeared in the 
Days of onr Saviour, with the addition of the Third Wall ; also. 
Modern Jerusalem (from the Hill of Evil Council), as it appears 
in the Present Day. By Mutiurr and Wurrrock, from the 
Researches and Sketches made in Palestine, by the wealthy and 
eminent Antiquary, A. Raruart, Esq. (a Converted Jew, and 
late M.P. for St. Alban’s), and also the distinguished German 
Artist, Herr Mutiuer. Every Street, Building, and Object of 
Interest, in and near to the Holy City, is distinctly shewn in 
these Interesting Pictures. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: R. Turner. 

, London: Messrs. J. and R. Jennings. Price 3d. 

Tuts is a small pamphlet describing the two pictures which it brings 

before us, and which are now to be seen at 62 Cheapside, London. 

Engravings are taken from them, size, forty inches by twenty-four 

inches. They are admirable productions, and promise to accomplish 

all that the publishers intimate in their prospectus: “ We recom- 
mend all who come to study these pictures, to come taking the Bible 
as their guide-book, together with Josephus and the Rabbinical de- 
scription in the Talmud. Then they will be found to possess an 
interest transcendently greater than any picture to which they may 
have been hitherto invited. But to visit them, or Palestine itself, 
with a cavilling spirit, only destroys the interest such a visit is cal- 
culated to afford. What should we say to the tourist, who, in 
travelling Greece and Italy, should only think of contradicting 

Homer and Virgil? Too many have carried this spirit to Palestine. 

We may here add that Mr. J. Story, and the Messrs. Hanhart, of 

London, through whose good taste and perseverance colour-printing 

has been brought to its present state of high perfection, have been 

engaged to reproduce fac-similes of these works, printed in colours, 
and at a price that almost places them within the reach of all. One 
great object in their publication is to illustrate and bring home Bible 
truths; and to afford all students of sacred history and antiquaries 

a source of pleasurable instruction, at their own homes, not hitherto 

given to them in any previously published pictorial illustrations of 

the Holy City. 


The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. With Memoirs and 
Critical Dissertations. By the Rev. Gzorer Gitrittan. In 
Five Volumes. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 1859. 


Tuts splendid edition of a great poet forms a part of the series of 
English Poets issued by Mr. Nichol. The progress of the work has 
hitherto been regular and most satisfactory, six octavo volumes being 
issued to subscribers annually for one guinea. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Estimate of Manetho and Fratosthenes.—In endeavouring to ascertain the 
historical value of the Egyptian registers from which we may fairly conclude 
that Manetho and Eratosthenes derived their statements, there is an important 
circumstance which must not be overlooked. ‘The Egyptians appear not to 
have possessed any generally received and well authenticated history. The 
temples contained separate registers, which differed materially from one another, 
Such differences in the original documents were apparently the occasion of the 
great discrepancies in the narratives of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, the 
former of whom derived his information from the priests of Memphis, and the 
latter from those of Thebes.“ The priests of other temples probably differed in 
like manner from their brethren at Memphis and Thebes; and hence arose the 
various chronological systems to which Diodorus Siculus more than once alludes.! 
If so many rival historical and chronological schemes existed among the priests 
themselves, have we any possible means of distinguishing the true from the 
false? Or can we feel such implicit confidence in Manetho’s judgment as to 
rest satisfied with his selection ? 

In addition to the priestly registers there existed popular songs or ballads, 
containing an account of the exploits of the kings. In speaking of Sesostris, 
Diodorus Siculus says—‘ Not only is there a disagreement between Greek 
writers respecting him, but even in Egypt the priests, and those who celebrate 
him in their songs, vary in their statements. Even Manetho himself, as we 
learn from the extracts preserved by Josephus, derived an important portion of 
his history from such popular legends.¢ 

From these two sources—temple registers and popular legends—Manetho 
compiled his history. He was a native of Sebennytus, and probably a priest in 
Heliopolis, a city celebrated for the learning of its sacerdotal class. Manetho 
himself enjoyed the highest reputation for wisdom, and he was the first Egyptian 
who gave in the Greek language an account of the history, chronology, and 
religion of his countrymen. No person could have had better means of becoming 
acquainted with the history of Egypt, nor have we any reason to question his 
houesty and integrity. There can be little doubt that he gave a faithful picture 
of Egyptian history, according to the views of the priests; but that these views 
represented the real course of events, or that it was possible, in the third century 
before Christ, to trace back the history of Egypt for thousands of years to the 
first beginnings of the monarchy, may not only be reasonably questioned, but 
may be pronounced exceedingly improbable and almost impossible. The case 
put by Mr. Grote in reference to the history of Greece, applies with still greater 
force to that of Egypt :— 


“If we could imagine a modern critical scholar transported into Greece at 


the time of the Persian war—endued with his present habits of aprons 
historical evidence, without sharing in the religious or patriotic feelings of the 





_ .“ Hereen called attention to this fact (Egyptians, p. 209, Eng. transl.); and 
it has been noticed by most subsequent writers. See Kenrick (Ancient Egypt 
under the Pharaohs, vol. ii., p. 102). > i., ©. 23, seq. 
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country—and invited to prepare, out of the great body of Grecian epic which 
then existed, a history and chronology of Greece anterior to 776 8.c., assigning 
reasons as well for what he admitted as for what he rejected—I feel persuaded 
that he would have judged the undertaking to be little better than a process of 
guess-work.”* 


Such a critical scholar, transported to Thebes or Heliopolis in the third 
century before the Christian era, might probably have been able to prepare an 
authentic history for a few centuries before the Persian conquest; but, the 
higher he ascended, the more would his difficulties have increased at every step. 
He would probably have found numerous lists of kings, in which the chief events 
of their reigns were recorded; but he would have been unable to use them for 
historical purposes, because he could not have ascertained the authorities from 
which they were derived. His confidence in the compilers of these registers 
would have been shaken by the mixture of evident fables with apparent his- 
torical events ;/ and if he sought to test the value of one document by a com- 
parison with others of a similar kind, he would have found such contradictions 
and discrepancies in the names and successions of the kings, that he must have 
come to the conclusion that the accounts could not have been derived from con- 
temporary witnesses, both able and willing to declare the truth. He would 
have possessed no criteria of distinguishing fact from fiction; and unless he 
obtained some assistance from the monuments, of which we shall speak pre- 
sently, he must have given up the attempt as altogether hopeless. The doubts 
and difficulties, which would have been felt by a modern historical inquirer, 
never occurred to Manetho, because he had different canons of historical credi- 





© Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii., p. 51. 

/ This is not a conjecture, for we find in many papyri and even in inscrip- 
tions so complete a mixture of history and mythic narrative as to shake our 
faith in the critical sagacity or honesty of the scribes. One of the most striking 
of these instances is an inscription which, from its singular nature, has attracted 
the attention of all Egyptologers, and has been analyzed by both Mr. Birch and 
M. de Rougé. This inscription is a state-document, engraved on a tablet which 
was placed inatemple. The names of the king and queen, and the dates of the 
occurrences related, are all given. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
record is contemporary with the events which it relates. After the usual 
exordium of titles, the inscription states that the king had been in Mesopotamia 
receiving tribute and fealty. Among the chiefs who offered tribute was the 
ruler of the land of Bakhten, who gave his daughter to the king in marriage. 
After this introductory matter we are told that in the king’s fifteenth year an 
envoy came from the chief of Bakhten with many gifts for the queen. The 
envoy declares to the king the cause of his being sent. The younger daughter 
of the queen, Benteresh, was suffering from an evil, and the king is asked to 
send some one “ learned in books to see her.” A learned man is sent and finds 
her possessed by a spirit. As this person apparently failed to cure her, a second 
embassy is despatched, requesting that a god may be sent. Thereupon the king 
goes before a Theban divinity, Chons-nefer-hotep, of whom he asks permission 
for Chons-pari-sekher to go to Bakhten. These two names apply to different 
forms of the same divinity, Chons. Accordingly the boat of Chons-pari-sekher 
is sent with a great cortége, and is a year and five months upon the road. 
Chons is addressed by the spirit that troubled Benteresh; and its departure and 
the cure are related. The chief of Bakhten is desirous to keep Chons in his 
country, but finding that the god wishes to return, he sends him back in the 
thirty-third year of the king’s reign. : 

Apart from the curious light that this document throws upon the ideas of 
the Egyptians at this period, it is especially remarkable as an instance of the 
historical statement of what must be essentially unhistorical. A full account 
of it may be found in M. de Rougé’s Etude sur une Stele Egyptienne, Paris, 1858 ; 
and Mr. Birch’s paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. 
i., N. 6. 
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bility; but it is very strange that a modern critic, who would have abandoned 
in despair the attempt to reconstruct the history of Egypt, if he had lived in 
Manetho’s time, should accept without hesitation Manetho’s solution of the 
problem. The confidence reposed in Manetho is the more extraordinary, when 
we recollect the credulity of the Oriental writers, and their ignorance of the 
very first principles of historical criticism. The Egyptians were an Oriental 
people; and Manetho, notwithstanding his erudition, must have shared in the 
characteristics of his race. His work is lost; and one of the chief fragments of 
it preserved is confessedly drawn from popular tradition. To what extent, and 
in what manner, he interwove the popular legends with the accounts derived 
from the sacerdotal registers, we have no means of determining; but the fact 
that he has done so in the portion of his work that has come down to us, cer- 
tainly shakes our confidence in the credibility of the whole work. We are 
always too apt to judge of Oriental writers by Western ideas. Manetho was 
well trained in Egyptian learning, had studied the Greek language and litera- 
ture, and had acquired a great reputation for wisdom. This is admitted; but, 
notwithstanding his attainments, he might have readily repeated the most 
childish tales upon the most absurd authority. The Arabic historian Makrizi 
was the most learned man of his age, trained like Manetho in the learning of 
the Greeks as well as in that of his own countrymen; and yet his account of 
the ancient history of Egypt is full of such marvels and wonders, that no edu- 
cated European could for a single moment accept it as a narrative of real events, 
But Makrizi himself regarded his own account as reasonable and probable, since 
he takes credit to himself for rejecting some stories ‘‘ which the wise cannot 
believe.’ 

We now pass to Eratosthenes, to whose researches M. Bunsen attaches even 
more importance than to those of Manetho. This distinguished man was a 
native of Greece, and was placed over the Alexandrian library in the reign of 
the third Ptolemy. He was one of the greatest of the Grecian geometers and 
astronomers; he was the first who raised geography to the rank of a science; 
and he may be regarded as the founder of the generally received system of 
Grecian chronology. Among his many works, he drew up at the request of 
Ptolemy a list of thirty-eight Theban kings, occupying a period of 1076 years. 





s The following literal translation from Makrizi’s ro topographical work, 
rinted in the original at Bulak (the port of Cairo), will convey a fair idea of his 
Litostent credibility :—‘‘ After him [Shahlfik] reigned his son Strid. He was 
an excellently wise man; and he was the first who levied taxes in Egypt, and 
the first who ordered an expenditure from his treasuries for the sick and the 
palsied, and the first who instituted the observation (?) of daybreak. He made 
wonderful things; among which was a mirror of mixed metal, in which he 
would observe the countries, and know in it the occurrences that happened, and 
what was abundant in them, and what was scarce. He placed this mirror in 
the midst of the city of Amsfis [the antediluvian capital of Egypt], and it was 
of copper. He made also in Amsfis the image of a sitting female nursing a 
child in her lap... .. That image remained until the Flood destroyed it: but 
in the books of the Copts [it is said] that it was found after the Flood, and that 
the greater part of the people worshipped it... .. This Strid was he who 
built the two greatest pyramids in Egypt, which are ascribed [also] to Sheddad, 
the son of Ad; but the Copts deny that the Adites entered their country by 
reason of the power of their magic. When Sfirid died he was buried in the 
Pyramid, and with him his treasures. It is said that he was 300 years before 
the Flood, and that he reigned 190 years. After him reigned his son Harjib; 
he was excellently wise, like his father, in the knowledge of magic and talis- 
mans. He made wonderful things, and extracted many metals, and promulgated 
the science of alchemy. He built the pyramids of Dahshir, conveyed to them 
great wealth, and choice jewels, and spices, and perfumes, and placed on them 
magicians to guard them. When he died he was buried in the pyramid, and 
with him all his wealth and rarities.” 
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He derived his information from the registers of Thebes,” and probably for this 
reason the name of Theban was given to the kings in his list. While full 
admitting the learning and ability of Eratosthenes, we cannot accept his testi- 
mony with the unhesitating faith of M. Bunsen, who appears to place him even 
above modern critical scholars. Eratosthenes constructed a system of Grecian 
as well as of Egyptian chronology, and we may fairly —— that he proceeded 
upon the same principles in either case. But if all modern scholars, really 
deserving the name, have unhesitatingly rejected Eratosthenes’ system of 
Grecian chronology, we are at a loss to understand why they should accept his 
system of Egyptian chronology, especially when they have no means in the 
latter case of testing either his premises or his conclusions. Eratosthenes was 
enabled to assign dates to the earliest events in Grecian story by assuming the 
authenticity and trustworthiness of the genealogies. All Grecian tribes, as well 
as royal and distinguished families, traced their origin through a long line of 
historical and legendary ancestors up to some god. ‘There thus existed through- 
out Greece a very large number of genealogies; and the chronologists, by 
adopting those which were most in esteem, and by attributing to each genera- 
tion a period of 334 years, could easily reckon upwards from any event of which 
the date was known. Having thus affixed dates to the heroes of Grecian story, 
the tales of the poets were naturally interwoven into the series, and thus was 
formed a connected narrative, with specific dates, beginning with Phoroneus, 
nearly 600 years before the Trojan war, and coming down to the strictly 
historical period. It seems never to have occurred to Eratosthenes and his 
followers to question the credibility of the genealogies, upon which their whole 
system rested, and which are now rejected by all competent critics. When 
M. Bunsen urges that ‘‘ we have in our hands a chronological series formed by 
a person like Eratosthenes, who enjoyed such advantages, esoteric and exoteric, 
in his search after truth, as no man before or after him ever possessed,” it is 
sufficient to reply, in the language of Mr. Grote, “‘ Eratosthenes delivered posi- 
tive opinions upon a point on which no sufticient evidence was accessible, and 
therefore was not a guide to be followed.” M. Bunsen is at least consistent in 
defending the early Grecian as well as the early Egyptian chronology; but we 
lose all faith in his judgment when we find him putting implicit trust in the 
historical authority of Castor the Rhodian, and especially in the “ local written 
information (computations by generations), from which Castor “ derived his 
dates.” It is difficult to believe that any author of reputation should thus com- 
pletely disregard all the results of modern historical inquiry. A writer who 
assigns, as M. Bunsen does, specific dates to the death of Codrus (about 960 or 
950 n.c.),' to the naval supremacy of the Pelasgians (1059 B.c.),/ and even to 
the naval supremacy of the Meonians or Lydians (1151 B.c.),*—who believes 
that he ‘‘ has established the proper date for the Pelasgic Ionians before the 
Dorian migration,” ! and that Castor placed the supremacy of the Carians “ with 
good reason before the taking of Troy, namely, before Minos, who put an end to 
it,’’”—passes the strongest condemnation upon himself, and has yet to learn the 
very first principles of historical criticism. 

We have thus seen good reason to question the critical skill of both Manetho 
and Eratosthenes, and to hesitate before putting faith in their statements. Our 


Ochus in z.c. 340. Though Manetho’s history is lost, his lists of dynas- 
ties have been preserved by the chronographers. The dynasties are in a 





4 This is stated by Syncellus, p. 279, ed. Dindorf. See also p. 171. 
‘ Vol. iii., p. 627. J Vol. iii., p. 629. * Vol. iii., p. 632. 
'Vol. iii., p. 631. ” Vol. iii., p. 634. 
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tabular form, containing the names of the kings and the lengths of their 
reigns, with a few very brief notices of important events; but whether such 
lists were appended by Manetho himself to his history, or have been drawn up 
in their present form by the chronographers, must be left uncertain. These 
writers were led at an early period to study the ancient history of the chief 
nations of antiquity, and especially of the Egyptians and Babylonians, in order 
to compare it with the scriptural narrative. One of the most learned of the 
chronographers was Julius Africanus, bishop of Emmaus-Nicopolis at the 
beginning of the third century, who incorporated the dynasties of Manetho in a 
chronological work in five books (MevrdB:BaAov). Africanus placed the creation 
in the year 5500 s.c.; but he did not tamper with the Egyptian chronology, 
in order to bring it into conformity with that of the Old Testament, and he 
ingeniously confesses that the former was irreconcileable with the latter. 
Whether he had before him the original history of Manetho, or copied the 
dynasties second-hand, cannot be determined. M. Bunsen decides in favour 
of the latter alternative; but seeing that the original work was read by Josephus 
not much more than a century before, it is improbable that it should have 
perished in so short a period; and if it was still in existence, it is natural to 
conclude that so learned a writer as the bishop of Emmaus would have con- 
sulted Manetho’s own history. It is, however, of more importance to observe, 
that the lists of kings in Africanus differ from the corresponding names in 
Josephus. Even in the time of Josephus there existed various copies of the 
original history, containing important discrepancies ;” and Africanus himself 
appears to have published two editions of the dynasties.” 

The work of Africanus has also perished, but his list of Manetho’s dynas- 
ties has been preserved by George the Syncellus,? a Byzantine monk, who 
lived at the beginning of the ninth century, and who incorporated the list of 
Africanus in his ‘“‘Chronography.” We are also indebted to Syncellus for 
Eratosthenes’ table of Egyptian kings. 

Eusebius, the celebrated bishop of Caesarea in the time of Constantine, like- 
wise inserted the dynasties of Manetho in his ‘ Chronicon,” from which they 
have been copied by Syncellus, who therefore gives us Manetho’s lists according 
to the editions of both Africanus and Eusebius. In the case of Eusebius, how- 
ever, we are not left to depend upon the transcript of Syncellus, since an 
Armenian version of the whole work was discovered in the convent of St. Mark 
in Venice in 1820, and besides considerable portions were translated by Jerome. 
A comparison of these three authorities presents very few discrepancies ; and 
we may therefore conclude that we possess a faithful copy of the dynasties 
according to the views of Eusebius. But his list of the dynasties differs greatly 
from that of Africanus. It is evident that Eusebius had Africanus before him, 
and frequently copied from him; but there is no sufficient reason for charging 
him with wilfully falsifying the text of his predecessor. It is clear that Eusebius 
made use of some other edition of Manetho’s dynasties, differing in important 
points from the one consulted by Africanus. It is, however, agreed by all 
modern critics that the list of Eusebius is not so trustworthy as that of 
Africanus 

It has been necessary to enter into these particulars, in order that our 
readers may perceive in what manner Manetho’s dynasties have come down to 
us. They are confessedly the copy of a copy, and are moreover in a very 
corrupt state. This is admitted on all hands, and is indeed obvious even toa 
casual observer. The 7th dynasty, according to Africanus, contains 70 kings, 





i 


” This is expressly stated by Josephus: €y & ddAXw avriypapw (se. 
evpov) ob Bacirets onpatvecOa, K. 7. %. ¢. Apion. i., 14. 

° ‘Onod mpwrns Kai devtépas dvvacteias ueta TOV KaTAKAVE MOV éT ve 
555 1 thy Sevre 18 A S 04 
(555) kata tHv Cevtepav exdoowv ‘Adpixavov. Syncellus, p. 104, 
ed. Dindorf. 

P Syncellus was the title given to the cell-companion, commonly the destined 
successor, of a patriarch. 
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reigning collectively ry | 70 days; and the 14th dynasty consists of 76 kings, 
reigning 184 years—or less, upon an average, than three years a-piece. In 
some cases the names of the kings are not inserted at all, but only the lengths 
of their reigns. There is an irreconcileable discrepancy in the numbers. The 
sum of the reigns of each dynasty, and the sums of the dynasties of each book 
are given; but these sums do not tally with the results obtained by adding up 
the years of the separate reigns and dynasties. If we adopt even the lower 
numbers in Africanus, the sum of all the dynasties amounts to upwards of 5200 
years. Adding this number to the 340 years n.c., at which the 30th dynasty 
ceases, we must place the commencement of the reign of Menes about 5600 
years B.c., or full one hundred years before the creation of the world, according 
to the longest of the scriptural schemes of chronology. 

This immense period of time has been a stumbling-block to all chronologists, 
and accordingly numerous attempts have been made both in ancient and modern 
times to bring it within more reasonable bounds. The favourite resort has been 
the supposition that many of the earlier dynasties were contemporary, and had 
been so distinguished by Manetho, but were woven into a continuous series by 
the epitomists. The theory of contemporary dynasties was first started by 
Eusebius, and was adopted by most of the earlier modern chronologists. It has 
been revived by M. Bunsen, M. Lepsius, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Stuart 
Poole, and most modern Egyptologers, who have been led to adopt it chiefly 
through their excessive respect for the authority of Manetho. It is sufficient to 
reply that there is not the slightest historical testimony in favour of this theory. 
On the contrary, all ancient writers, both sacred and profane, invariably repre- 
sent Egypt, with the exception of one or two periods of anarchy, as governed 
by a single king. If such contemporary dynasties had been of frequent occur- 
rence, surely some notice of so remarkable a fact must have been preserved; 
and if they had occurred in Manetho’s work, Africanus and the other Christian 
chronologists would have eagerly seized upon a circumstance which would have 
enabled them to bring the Egyptian chronology into accordance with that of 
scripture. That they knew nothing of the kind is evident, not only from their 
silence, but from the confession of Eusebius, who avowedly invented the hypo- 
thesis in order to reduce the excessive length of Manetho’s chronology. More- 
over, Manetho himself appears to exclude the idea of contemporary dynasties 
in all other cases, by his expressly naming two contemporary races of kings in 
the 17th dynasty, one of the shepherd invaders probably reigning at Memphis, 
and the other of native Egyptians at Thebes. Since Africanus records this 
instance, we may fairly conclude that he would have mentioned others of a 
similar kind if any such had existed in the original work. 

In reducing the length of Manetho’s dynasties, M. Bunsen depends entirely 
upon a passage in Syncellus, in which it is stated that the thirty dynasties of 
Manetho occupied 113 generations, and 3555 years. M. Bunsen assumes as an 
indisputable fact, that this was the length assigned by Manetho himself to the 
Egyptian monarchy. 


‘We may venture to assert that the numbers of Manetho have been trans- 
mitted to us quite as correctly as those of the Canon of Petolemy. Jt may 
therefore be held as established, that Manetho assigned to the Egyptian empire, 
from Menes to the death of the younger Nectanebus, a period of 3555 years.” 


M. Bunsen conjectures that Syncellus may even have had before him a part 
or the whole of Manetho’s original work, from which he copied the above state- 
ment. This appears to us a most improbable conjecture; and it is — strange 
that M. Bunsen should imagine that Manetho’s original work was unknown to 
the learned Julius Africanus in the third century, and yet was read by the 
Byzantine Syncellus six hundred years afterwards. Indeed, the whole theory 
is a striking instance of the rash and uncritical method which characterizes M. 
Bunsen’s speculations. He assumes that Manetho gave 3555 years as the 
length of the Egyptian monarchy, and he then makes a mere conjecture the 
key-stone of his arch. The conjecture, too, is very improbable; for if either 
Africanus or Eusebius had been aware of this lower sum, they surely would 
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not have failed to notice it, when they were so anxious to reduce Manetho's 
numbers. Moreover, there are very strong grounds for believing that this 
period of 3555 years was not derived from Manetho’s genuine work. So much 
importance has been attributed to the passage of Syncellus, that it is necessary 
to subjoin the exact words, with a few remarks. 


“Toy yap év Tois Tpiot Tduots pry (113) yeve@y ev Suvacrelas dr’ kvaryeypaupmevwn 
abtav 6 xpdvos Ta wdvta ovvntev rn nove (3555) pp. 97, 98, ed. Dindorf.” 

Now it is evident, though M. Bunsen does not notice it, that the words 
a’tav 5 xpdévos are corrupt. Although old Chronos has wrought many wonders 
in this world, we cannot assign to his pen any written document. It has been 
pointed out by Béckh that instead of dvayeypaymévwv abray, we should read 
avayeyaupévor abt (that is, T@ Maved@), and that instead of 6 xpdvos the name 
of some writer must have originally stood. We know from Syncellus himself 
(p. 99, ed. Dindorf) that there was a certain Old Chronicle, which was long 
considered a work of authority, but which is now admitted by all modern 
scholars, including M. Bunsen himself, to have been the work of some Christian 
impostor. It was probably composed after the time of Eusebius and before that 
of Anianus and Panodorus, two Egyptian monks in the fifth century, who drew 
up synchronisms of Jewish and profane history. It is apparently from their 
writings that Syncellus was acquainted with the Old Chronicle, and it is pro- 
bable that the name of Anianus should be substituted for 6 xpévos in the 
passage under discussion. If we suppose that the first half of 6 ag was 
obliterated and the termination vos alone left, the copyist might have filled up 
the blank by writing 6 [xpé]vos. We have the express testimony of Syncellus 
(p. 95) that the Old Chronicle assigned 113 generations to the thirty dynasties, 
the very number specified in the other passage. We may therefore conclude 
that the 113 generations and the 3555 years come from the Old Chronicle, and 
not from the genuine Manetho, and are therefore utterly worthless.? 

It is indeed strange in the present state of historical criticism, when the 
method has been so fully explained and so admirably illustrated by recent 
historians, to find M. Bunsen systematically disregarding the laws of ‘evidence, 
and endeavouring to reconstruct the history, and even the chronology, of a 
distant age by a series of arbitrary conjectures. Even if they were more 
plausible and probable than they are, they cannot, from the nature of the case, 
admit of proof. M. Bunsen has yet to learn the important principle laid down 
by one of the greatest of our modern historians, ‘ that conscious and confessed 
ignorance is a better state of mind, than the fancy without the reality of know- 
ledge,” and that it is the duty of the historian not ‘to screw up the possible 
and probable into certainty.” Having first conjectured that the period of 3555 
years came from Manetho’s own hand, M. Bunsen next proceeds to reduce the 
lists in Africanus and Eusebius to this lower number. This is a long and 
intricate process, in which the kings and dynasties and numbers undergo such 
extraordinary transmutations and transformations that a cautious historical 
critic stands aghast at both the audacity and the credulity of the author. It is 
quite impossible for us, with the space at our command, to follow M. Bunsen 
through his various devices for the reduction of the numbers, and to state the 
objections which occur to us at almost every step. The extensive alterations 
which he makes in Manetho’s dynasties are completely fatal to their historical 
value. The number and importance of these corrections, if admitted, prove 
such radical confusion and corruption in the present text, that it is quite impos- 
sible to believe that any process of conjectural criticism can restore it to its 
original condition. For our own part, we do not believe that Manetho’s dynas- 
ties have come down to us in so corrupt a state as M. Bunsen supposes; but if 





7 The reader who wishes to pursue this subject further may consult C. 
Miiller’s Mraymenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. ii., pp. 536, 537, and Béckh, 
Manetho und die Hundssternperiode, p. 436, sq. p. 521. 
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Notes on the Zoology of the Scriptures.—By W. F. Aixyswortu.—Natural his- 
tory in reference to the Scriptures is one of those branches of theological science 
which has been perhaps the least cultivated of all. This is, perhaps, owing to 
the simple fact that, like the various branches of Biblical geography and 
archeology, it required investigation on the spot. Biblical exegesis or inter- 
pretation, and Biblical criticism or grammatical exposition, can ursued by 
the learned at home. It is not so with natural history. Hence, in this depart- 
ment, guessing and conjecture has been more resorted to than in any other. 
What learning also—deep, solid, extensive learning and judgment—could do 
has been done, as by Bochart, in his Hierozoicon. But it is not till within our 
own times that the progress of research in Biblical countries has tended to throw 
a new light ~~ the subject, and to shew at the same time how little advantage 
can be derived from mere philological discussions in matters of this kind. This, 
indeed, applies itself to all branches of natural history—more especially to 
scriptural botany—but it also applies itself to zoology, and we shall, on the 
present occasion, select a few instances from the first class of animals—mam- 
malia—as illustrations of the subject. It must be premised, however, at the 
same time, that both naturalists and commentators, not deterred by the inter- 
minable list of errors which the practice has occasioned, are often unnecessarily 
anxious to assign the names of animals noticed in Scripture to species charac- 
terized by the moderns, although the original designations are to be taken in a 
familiar sense, and often extend even beyond a generic meeting. Striking 
examples of this kind occur in the terms behemoth, unicorn, and leviathan. 
Many learned men, with Bochart and Calmet at their head, have understood the 
word behemoth, in the singular number, as a specific name denoting the hippo- 
potamus. But modern research and investigation has satisfied naturalists and 
scholars that the term, regarded in the plural behemah, may designate cattle in 
general, and be assumed to be a poetical personification of the great pachyder- 
mata, or even herbivira, wherever the idea of hippopotamus, or river horse, and 
of manatus, or river cow, are predominant. Considered in this light, the ex- 
pression in Psalm i. 4, ‘‘ For every beast in the forest is mine, and the cattle 
(behemah) upon a thousand hills,” acquires a grandeur and force far surpassing 
the mere idea of cattle of various kinds. Thus, again, in the term reem, or 
unicorn, we have the rhinoceros as the original type, with that of a species of 
oryx (generically bold and pugnacious animals) superadded. The poetical bear- 
ings of most of the Scriptural texts where the word reem is introduced, indicate 
when these texts point to a single-horned animal; when, by a poetical figure, 
human power and violence may be personified ; and lastly, when the same word 
appears to denote huge horned animals, as is the case of the bulls of Bashan. 
Lastly, the term leviathan, which points to the crocodile unequivocally in 
Job xi., is in other texts applicable to any twisted animal, and especially to 
every great tenant of the waters, such as the great marine serpents and croco- 
diles, as also to the whale ; then again to the colossal serpents and great moni- 
tors of the desert; and lastly there are passages in the Prophets and Psalms 
where Pharaoh is evidently apostrophized under the name of leviathan. 

The discovery of large apes of the baboon form (Macacus Arabicus), 
dwelling on the banks of the Euphrates, powerful, fierce, and libidinous animals, 
herding in troops, not living in trees, but roving like wild men through the 
brushwood and jungle, not only throws light upon the koph of Scripture, but 
also peculiarly illustrates the sayrim, or hairy men, of Leviticus (xvii. 7). The 
Saadan (Arab.), or Sadim (Heb.), clearly indicating the satyrs of the desert : 
“* And their houses shall be full of pec ws: Poser and owls shall dwell there, 
and satyrs shall dance there.” (Isaiah xiii. 21). 

In the texts of Scripture where allusion is made to atalleph, or bats, in con- 
nexion with caverns and dark places, true vespertillionide, or insect-eating 
bats, are clearly designated ; but when they are designated as unclean, and it is 
prohibited to eat them, the fact shews that there were men or tribes who at the 
time eat animals classed with bats, a practice still in vogue in the great Austra- 
lasian islands, where the frugiverous pteropi, of the harpy or goblin family, are 
caught and eaten. 
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Some have denied the existence of the bear (deeb or dob) in Syria, but 
modern research has shewn it to exist in the more wooded and mountainous 
regions, and it is known to have abounded in the time of the Crusaders. A spe- 
cimen of the Ursus Syriacus is now in the Zoological Gardens, and other species 
inhabit Kurdistan, Taurus, and probably the Amanus and Libanus. 

The term badger has been considered by a distinguished writer on Scriptural 
zoology—Colonel Hamilton Smith—as unquestionably a wrong interpretation of 
the word tachash, since he says the badger is not found in Asia, and has not yet 
been noticed out of Europe. The word occurs, in the plural form, twelve times 
in Exodus, seven times in Numbers, and once in Ezekiel; and in connexion with 
oroth, skins, is used to denote the covering of the tabernacle. Skins of some 
animal, the same critic observes, are no doubt meant, though any confirmation 
in favour of the badger derived from the Chaldee version, with or without a 
prefix, is equally untenable, since the species is likewise unknown in Chaldea, 
Modern research has, however, shewn that, so far as this view of the subject is 
deduced from the supposed absence of the badger from Asia, it is untenable. 
The animal has been met with in Taurus, Amanus, and Kurdistan. It most 
probably dwells in Lebanon. The writer had a live badger several months in 
his possession. It is not, however, meant to be argued from this that the skins 
of an unclean animal would have been used for a cover to the tabernacle, or 
that that of the badger was used for the purpose. The fact of the existence of 
the animal in most, if not all, the wooded and mountainous parts of Western 
Asia is simply adduced to disprove a negative. 

Several species of viverride and mustelide, known to reside in and near 
Palestine, are supposed to be collectively designated by the term tzigim. They 
appear, both anciently and among ourselves, collected into a kind of group, 
under an impression that they belong to the feline family ; hence we, like the 
ancients, still use the words civet-cat, tree-cat, pole-cat, etc., and, in reality, 
a considerable number of the species have oath retractile claws, the pupils 
of their eyes being contractile, like those of cats, and they even bear the same 
spotted and streaked liveries. The date forests of the East are the home of a 
peculiar species, known to naturalists as the Paradoxurus typus, or palm-martin, 
and a peculiar miniature fox (Magalotis zerda), the fennec of Bruce, inhabits the 
same localities. There is also a small animal of the same description which is 
peculiar to the East, this is the Genetta Barbara, in Syria called sephka, and 
which has not only arboreal and burrowing habits, but is also an excellent 
swimmer. ‘This erratic weasel is variously coloured, and is spotted like a pard. 
It lives mainly by hunting shaphans, and is what a tiger is to the antelope and 
deer tribes, to the ‘‘ wise and feeble folk ” of Solomon. 

The shaphan is incorrectly translated cony in most versions of the Scrip- 
tures. The cony, or rabbit, of Europe is represented in Syria and Palestine by 
an analogous and yet a very different animal. This is the Hyrax Syriacus of 
naturalists. It is of clumsier structure than the rabbit, without tail, having 
long, bristly hairs scattered through the general fur. It cannot dig, and is by 
nature intended to reside, not, like rabbits, in burrows, but in the clefts of rocks. 
This character is correctly applied to the shaphan by David. The Hyrar is, 
further, neither a rodent, like hares and rabbits, nor a ruminant, but it is 
anomalous, and most nearly allied to the great pachyderms of systematic 
zoology. Their timid, gregarious habits, the tenderness of their paws, their 
living in the crevices of stony places, their basking in the sun, never stirring 
far from their retreats, or hopping away at the mere shadow of a passing bird, 
make them truly quiet, gentle creatures, or, in the words of Holy Writ, the 
‘wise and feeble folk.” 

The race of dogs presents great peculiarities in the East. There are still 
extant there one, perhaps more than one, species, that have never been the 
companions of man, and there are races of uncertain origin, that may have been 
formerly domesticated, but which are now feral, and as fierce as wolves, while, 
from the particular opinions of oriental nations, there are others exceedingly 
numerous, neither wild nor domesticated. All these bear upon the Scriptural 
references to the animal, in which we have but rare examples of dogs treated as 
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the companions of man—as shepherds’ dogs (Deut. xxii. 18), and only once as 
house dogs attending on travellers (Tobit v. 16, xi. 4). Allusion is made in 
Exodus xxii. 31 to the undomesticated dogs that followed the camp of Israel, 
and hung on its skirts. The howling of the street dogs is noticed in Psalm lix. 
6, 14, but dumb, or silent dogs, such as Isaiah aliudes to (Ivi. 10), are not un- 
frequent. With regard to the dogs that devoured Jezebel and licked up Ahab’s 
blood (1 Kings xxi. 23), they may have been of the wild races, a species of 
Fn aay infested the banks of the Kishon and the district of 
Jezreel. 

The existence of a true wolf—zeeb—in Palestine and Syria, although fre- 
quently noticed in the Scriptures, has been admitted of ancient times, but 
doubted in modern, but the true wolf has been repeatedly seen by the writer 
and his companions in the countries in question. The Holy Land is also fre- 
quented by a smaller species (Lupus Syriacus), the same, it is supposed, which 
is found in a mummified state at Lycopolis, as also by a still pte the Canis 
sacer, or pisconch of the Copts. It has been supposed that the absence of the 
true wolf from Palestine is owing to the want of forests and cover; but the 
wolf in the East does not necessarily hold by such, but prowls about over the 
open stony country, mostly in pairs. 

Shual and aye, or ije, are both somewhat arbitrarily interpreted by the word 
“fox,” although that denomination is not uniformly employed in different texts 
(Judg. xv.1; Neh. iv. 3, xi. 27; Psalm Ixiii. 4; Cant. ii. 15, ete.). The word 
ox is thus applied to two or more species, though only strictly applicable to the 
taaleb, which is the Arabic name of the Syrian fox (Vulpes Thaleb of modern 
zoologists), and the only genuine species indigenous in Palestine. Fox is, 
again, the translation of adwmué in Matt. viii. 20, and Luke ix. 5—8, xiii. 32; 
but where also the word in the original text may apply generically to several 
} aap rather than to one only. These other allied animals are more particularly 
the so-called Turkish fox (Cynalopex Turcicus), one of the osculent group, the 
Lupus Syriacus, before alluded to; and there are also the Canis Syriacus of 
Ehrenberg ; the Canis aureus, or jackal of Palestine, the chryseus of lian; 
the Sacaleus aureus, or ammon jackal, and the abu hussain of the Arabs, and 
supposed to be the anubis of ancient Egypt. 

Excepting in Ecclesiastics (xiii. 18), the word hyena (tzeboa) does not occur 
in the English Bible, although there are several passages in the Hebrew canoni- 
cal books where tzeboa, “‘ streaked,” or “variegated,” is assumed to designate 
the hyena. There is, however, a passage in Jeremiah (xii. 9) which is rendered 
in the Septuagint by ownAamov vawns, “the cave of the hyena.” Yet have 
modern commentators, up to a recent period, been at a loss for a meaning, and 
they have preferred to translate the Hebrew oith tzeboa, ‘‘a speckled bird,” as 
it stands in our version. It is difficult to imagine a more absurd scriptural 
misinterpretation. Both Bochart and the continuator of Calmet vindicate the 
true reading, ‘oith tseboa,” ‘“‘the striped rusher,” i.e., the hyena, turning 
round upon his lair, and introduced after an allusion in the previous verse to 
the lion calling to the beasts of the field (other hyenas and jackals) to come 
and devour. 

The most powerful, daring, and impressive of all carniverous animals, the 
most magnificent in aspect and awful in voice—the lion—ari, or arjeh—naturally 
supplied many forcible images to the poetical language of Scripture, and not a 
few historical incidents in its narratives. This is shewn by the great number 
of passages where this animal, in all the stages of existence—as the whelp, the 
young adult, the fully mature, the lioness—occurs under different names, thus 
exhibiting that multiplicity of denominations which always results when some 
great image is constantly present to the popular mind. : 

It is only, however, the most recent research that has shewn the difference 
between Ari (Nahum ii. 12; 2 Sam. xviii. 10; Numb. xxiii. 24) and Sachal, a 
black lion (Job iv. 10, x. 16; Psalm xei. 13; Prov. xxvi. 13), a difference which 
Colonel Hamilton Smith did not believe in, for he says neither black nor white 
lions are recorded, except in Oppian (de Venatione, iii. 43). There are, however, 
two distinct species of lion in Chaldeea and Mesopotamia, one that is maneless, 
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and the other which has a long black mane. The inhabitants of the country 
designate the former as Kaffirs, and the latter as Mussulmans. By a proper 
remonstrance, and at the same time nage we the profession of faith, a true 
believer may induce the one to spare his life, but the unbelieving lion is inexo- 
rable. (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 487.) 

Though zoologists differ in opinion ee identity of the leopard 
and the panther, and dispute, supposing them to be distinct, how their names 
should be respectively applied, nevertheless there can be no doubt that the 
Nimr of the Bible (Cant. iv. 8; Isa. xi. 6; Jer. v. 6, etc.) is the spotted feline 
known to the Arabs as Nimr, or Namer, still dwelling in the ranges of Lebanus, 
and of which there is a much larger species in Amanus and Taurus. 

It is curious that the cat, treated as a divinity by the ancient Egyptians, is 
nowhere mentioned in the canonical books as a domestic animal. Yet it cannot 
have been unknown to the Hebrews, who probably deemed it unclean. 

The hare was prohibited by the Jewish lawgiver, who was not occupied with 
the doctrines of science, because it was supposed to chew the cud, although it 
has not the hoof divided. But the slightest research would have shewn that it 
is a rodent, or gnawing animal, and not a ruminant; has only one stomach and 
nibbling teeth, which are rubbed against one another to — overgrowth. 

The word Ail-ajal, or Agalah, represents the hart and hind of our versions, 
and of the older comments, but this version has been corrected by modern in- 
vestigators, who consider the term to be generical for several species of deer 
taken together, as also to different species of antelope—a name which does not 
occur in our version of the Scriptures. Yet there can be no doubt that in the He- 
brew text several ruminants to which it is applicable are indicated under different 
denominations. Such are the Jachmur, which has been identified with the 
Oryx leucoryx; the Tao, Oryx tao, or Nubian Oryx; the Dishon, or Oryx 
addax; the Tsebi, or Docas—the Anel, or Gazella Arabica; besides several 
other species, which occur in the Authorized Version under the names of hart, 
hind, and roe. 

“Let the wife of thy bosom be as the beloved hind and favourite roe,” 
(Prov. v. 19) seems to indicate that the words were also generalized, so as to 
include under roe more generous species of antelopes, whose affections and con- 
sortship are permanent and strong, for stags are polygamous. 

It is to be observed that Bochart and Rosenmiiller wrote when the zoology 
of Syria and Palestine was almost unknown; nor have the labours of Ehren- 
berg, Niebuhr, Forskel, or other modern naturalists entirely cleared up this 
difficult subject. Neither Cuvier nor Ehrenberg were acquainted with the 
Cervus Barbarus, which eats lizards and snakes, and which is intermediate be- 
tween the stag and the fallowdeer, or with the gewasen of Armenia, a species of 
stag of the Rusa group, and which is not unlikely the Zamer, or Zemer, of 
Scripture. (Deut xiv. 5.) 

The Zemer, however, rendered cameleopard in the Septuagint and in the 
Vulgate, chamois in our version, and supposed by Luther to be the elk, or 
eland, has also been identified with the wild sheep. 

The goat is represented by a variety of names in Scripture, and among these 
are two species of wild goats, Jaal, Jol, or Jolim (1 Sam. xxiv. 2); and Akko 
(Exod. xxiii. 19). The one has been supposed to be represented by the wild 
goat of Mount Sinai, Capra Sinaitica of Ehrenberg, and Capra Jael of Ham. 
Smith; the other by the Kebsch, or wild sheep ( Ovis tragelaphus). 

It is to be remarked upon this conjectural point, that while we have many 
words, as Seh and Tzon, used as a collective term in the Scriptures to represent’ 
sheep and goats, Kebes for lamb, and Agil for a ram, as also for the males of 
deer, and Rachal for a female, or ewe, sheep, we have no term for the wild 
sheep, the progenitors of the domesticated breeds, unless we admit it to be repre- 
sented by Zemer or Akko—one of which may, again, represent the chamois or 
Ibex, both of which are known to dwell in Taurus and Kurdistan. 

Enough, however, has been said to shew what a rich and interesting field 
is presented in the zoology of Scripture for further investigation, carried on with 
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a view to the revision of the Authorised Version, and this applies itself with 
equal force to other branches of natural history.— Transactions of the Anglo- 
Biblical Institute, June 3rd, 1859. 


Present State of the Hebrew Text.—By Dr. Beniscu.—Had the controversy 
bearing on the Hebrew text referred to any other save that of the Bible, satis- 
factory results universally acknowledged would have been arrived at long ago. 
It would have been shewn that a text several thousands years old could not have 
passed through the hands of numberless copyists, not always gramatically 
acquainted with the language of the work transcribed, not always conversant 
with its contents, not always endowed with the qualifications requisite in a 
trustworthy copyist, not always in possession of the appliances necessary for 
detecting errors, without falling into mistakes, from which no ancient composi- 
tion has escaped. It would have been shewn that an exemption from this kind 
of errors would have pre-supposed a continuous exertion of a miraculous influ- 
ence over countless ages, countries, and individuals, exceeding in stupendousness 
any of those signs and wonders recorded in the work itself, such as has nowhere 
been hinted at in the sacred volume, and such as the human race has no right 
to expect. It would have been shewn that, although in comparatively modern 
time, a standard text has been fixed upon easily accessible to all ; and lynx-eyed 
criticism, in conjunction with the profound veneration for the Word of God, 
watched over its integrity with a care bestowed upon no other literary produc- 
tion—yet there must have been a time when no such safeguard was in existence, 
when its sacredness was not universally acknowledged, and when other volumes 
— on a par with it, which have since justly been eliminated from the 
sacred roll. It would have been shewn from ancient versions and irrefragible 
internal evidence that the Hebrew text of the Bible has not been altogether able 
to escape the deteriorating influence of time, the same as other ancient works. 
But, unfortunately for the result, a stiffand starched stereotyped theology mixed 
itself in the controversy ; and just as at one time it presumed to check the pro- 
gress of science, anathematized the Copernican system, and incarcerated Galileo, 
80 it also pilloried every critic who dared honestly to announce to the world the 
result of his investigations. Religion, however, has as little to apprehend from 
the results of an honest criticism as it has from the inquiries of science. The 
free-trade principles, so beneficial in all social movements, are equally salutary 
in religion. Let trade alone, and, like a well-built vessel, it will always right 
itself. In the same way, I say, let religion alone, and all opinions will soon find 
their level. The very same criticism, which will prove that the Hebrew text 
of the Bible has in the course of centuries undergone some alterations, would 
also have clearly shewn that in all main points, in all those particulars essential 
to man, and aahing the Bible the book of the world, it is precisely the same as 
it was at the time when it was first ushered intoexistence. The foundation and 
structure of the building have remained the same, although here and there a 
crevice is found, or a stone might have been replaced by another of a similar 
shape. 

ou will, perhaps, be surprised at my not endeavouring to establish the posi- 
tion taken by an appeal to ancient Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible, as is the 
case with all other works of antiquity, when inquiries into the correctness of the 
text are made. But, alas! there are no very ancient manuscripts to be ng 
to. Until very lately no manuscript older than the eleventh century was known. 
Some twelve or fifteen years ago, a Hebrew manuscript, containing the three 
larger and twelve minor prophets, dating from the year 916, was found in Russia, 
and is now kept, I believe, at Odessa. But this copy was already furnished 
with vowels and accents ; subsequently, an incomplete copy of the Pentateuch, 
dating from the year 843, was discovered in the same country, containing the 
text without any vowels. But, if I am not mistaken, they differ little from our 
texts, and had evidently been written at a time when a standard text had already 
superseded all others. When it is considered that since Origen and Jerome, 
probably no Christian divine of Gentile origin studied Hebrew until the fifteenth 
century, when Reuchlin was the first to cultivate it again; that the manuscripts 
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of the Jews, unintelligible to the ignorant priests and monks, were during the 
middle ages snatched from the persecuted Hebrews, and but too often committed 
to the flames as books of heresy and sorcery; that by the degrees of popes, 
emperors, and kings, cartloads of Hebrew manuscripts, taken away from the 
Jews, were publicly burnt in various countries and at various times; and lastly, 
that the fugitive Jews, driven from place to place, could not always carry away 
with them the ponderous volumes which manuscripts generally formed—the 
scarcity of ancient Bible texts will be easily accounted for. It is, therefore, not 
modern time, but hoary antiquity, to which must be ascribed any alterations in 
the text which we may perceive. They crept in gradually, unintentionally, and 
even unconsciously to the scribes themselves; and when they were noticed, so 
great was the scrupulousness of the doctors of the Law, that, for fear of being 
mistaken in any correction, they only wrote on the margin, or separate scrolls, 
their observations, without re-touching the text; and it is these marginal or 
separate annotations, a considerable portion of which has come down to us, which, 
in conjunction with the ancient versions, and the internal evidence furnished by 
the standard text itself, prove beyond all doubt that alterations in the text were 
anciently made. 

If we except mistakes in similar letters committed by copyists, and which 
gave rise to different readings, the undue contraction of two words into one, 
and, on the other hand, the occasional separation of one word into two, or 
the omission of a letter or word—all other alterations may be traced to the 
following causes. They arose from the substitution of another word, better 
answering its purpose, for obsolete or indelicate terms; from the introduction 
into the text of explanatory marginal glosses; from the transposition of whole 
sentences and even sections ; from the ascription to older known authors what 
emanated from unknown or younger writers; from the change effected in the 
reading, and consequently also in the meaning of certain words, by being fur- 
nished with wrong vowels. 

Were I asked to name the period when these alterations were made, I should 
say from the time of Ezra the scribe, about 460 B.c., until Rabbi Yehudah the 
prince, compiler of the Mishna, about 180 c.z. After that time the differences 
which arose in the text refer mostly to minutiz which may engage the attention 
of hair-splitting grammarians, but hardly affect the sense. At that time, and 
even much later, the copy of the Law which had been preserved in the second 
temple was still in existence in the treasury at Rome, and had been seen at least 
by one rabbi. After that time the standard text formed by those doctors of the 
law in whose schools, and even households, the knowledge of Hebrew as a living 
language had not altogether become extinct, and by whom the knowledge of the 
law had been traditionally preserved, gradually superseded every other text, 
until, in the seventh century, the doctors of the school of Tiberias finally fixed 
the sacred text by perfecting our present system of vocalization and accentuation, 
counting all divisions, verses, letters, and anomalies, and recording them all on 
the margins of the manuscripts, in separate scrolls, now known by the name of 
Massorah, i.e., tradition, but subdivided into various other branches, known by 
different titles. The present division into chapters is a modern arrangement, 
altogether unknown to the ancients, who quoted in quite a different manner. 
Unless, therefore, we could obtain a Hebrew Bible manuscript, at least as ancient 
as the Greek, known by the name of the Vatican text, and which was lately 
published, all collations such as undertaken by Kennicott or De Rossi will be 
useless, as they were all made with manuscripts fixed by the Massorah, and 
consequently differing but very slightly, and but rarely, if ever, in essentiaf 
points. As a proof of this I refer to the dissertation “On the Various Readings,” 
prefixed by the Rev. Cartaret Priaulx Carey to his translation of Job, which 
appeared last year, and in which he states the result of the collations made 
by the two critics just named of 394 various texts of Job. Of the 397 dif- 
ferent readings occurring in the first fifteen chapters, there is not one which 
in any way materially affects the sense.— Transactions of the Anglo- Biblical 
Tnstitute. 
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Curious Old Books.—The following manuscripts relating to sacred literature 
have been offered for sale by Mr. Quaritch. They are from the Libraries of the 
late Lord Walpole and of Mr. G. Libri, just dispersed by auction :— 

Aristotelis de physico auditu, Hebraice, folio, 88 pp. old bds. This Hebrew 
translation is very scarce. It is one of the few remains of the scientific labours 
of the Jews during the middle ages. 

Homiliz et Sermones Sanctorum Patrum, 3 vols. folio, on 576 leaves of vellum, 
in the original oak boards. Written on very stout vellum, in Roman characters, 
having the headings in rustic capitals. This splendid manuscript formerly 
belonged to the Monastery of the Umiliati at Brescia (Domus Sancti Luce 
Ordinis Fratrum Humiliatorum). At the end of the last volume is the following 
inscription or colophon : “ Ego Benedictus PRB hunc librum scriberi jussi,” ete. 
These Homilies (chiefly on portions of the Gospels) are extracted from Augus- 
tinus, the Venerable Bede, Ambrosius, Leo Papa, Hieronymus, Gregorius Papa, 
Gregorius Turonensis, Origenes, Johannes Osaureus (Chrysostomus), Odo Abbas 
Cluniacensis, Rabanus Maurus, Aimon, Sevirianus, etc. etc. Half of the second 
volume is occupied by Lives of Saints, containing, among others: Passio beatis- 
simi Martyris Nazarii; Passio SS. Martyrum Felicis, Simplicii, Faustini et 
Beatricis, Passio 8. Laurentii ; Passio SS. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli; Passio 8. 
Jacobi Apostoli; Passio B. Bartholomzi; Passio B. Mathzi; Passio Simonis ; 
Passio 8. Andre ; Passio S. Thome Apostoli; Passio 8. Faustini et Jovitee ; 
Passio S. Viti; Passio S. Johannis et Pauli (having at the end of this, the Can- 
ticles, “ Incipit Cantica Canticorum”) ; Vita Donati Episcopi; Passio SS. Mar- 
tyrum Domnini, Dionisii Rustici et Elutherii; Passio 8. Martini; Passio 
Beatissimee Virginis et Martyris Cecilie, Tiburtii et Valeriani, etc. These 
venerable volumes would supply many curious and excellent readings for new 
Editions of the Fathers, or Lives of the Saints. 

Joannis Damasceni Dialectica et Expositio Fidei Orthodoxee Grace, 4to. 480 
pp. upon vellum, original binding. This venerable and important manuscript 
formerly belonged to the Earl of Guildford. In the first book there are numerous 
diagrams, and prefixed to the second is a full-length portrait of the Saint, which 
is a very rare occurrence in ancient Greek manuscripts. The initials also are 
very singular in this manuscript, an O for instance being the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. But what is more interesting as a palwographic fact is, that in the 
uumerals the Greek letters are mixed with some peculiar signs, as if the ancient 
Greek numerical system was here amalgamated with what is commonly called the 
Arabic system. 

Joannis Peckham, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, Tractatus de Oculo morali et 
ejusdem tractatus de septem peccatis mortalibus, 4to. 126 pp. on vellum, bds. 
John of Peckham was a disciple of St. Bonaventura, and Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1278 to 1293. He was not only an excellent theologian, but also celebrated 
as a mathematician, having written treatises on the Sphere and on Prospective. 

Lectionarium et Orationale secundum Consuetudinem Romane Curie, cum 
Calendario, folio, on 144 leaves of vellum, in the original oak binding. A very 
complete copy of a Service-Book, which very rarely occurs in a perfect state, 
written in large characters, with the rubrics in red ink. The numerous capital 
letters throughout are painted alternately in red and blue, several of them being 
elegantly flourished. ‘The numerous chants are noted on four staves. The 
Calendar is valuable for the names of the Saints commemorated, amongst which 
will be found that of St. Thomas 4 Becket. From ancient additions therein it is 


*probable that this fine manuscript formerly belonged to the Order of Umiliati, as 


there are entries respecting the days set aside for celebrating the festivals of their 
Saints. 

Loghat-al-Sa’idi-wa-al-’Arabi: A Saidic (Coptic dialect) and Arabic Gram- 
mar and Dictionary, folio, 200 pp. on glazed paper, hf. bd. This important 
manuscript is finely written in red and black, on glazed paper, with an orna- 
mental cross as frontispiece. ‘To use the words of Mr. Neale (4 General Intro- 
duction to the History of the Eastern Church, vol. ii., p. 1207, plate) Coptic 
manuscripts are of excessive rarity, but it is still more difficult to find ancient 
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dictionaries and grammars of the Coptic language, which has lately acquired so 
much importance from its connexion with the ancient Egyptian tongue. In 
order to appreciate the great intrinsic value of this manuscript it will only be 
necessary to peruse what the two learned French Orientalists, M. Reinaud, and 
M. Dulaurier, published on the subject when describing a Coptic grammar and 
dictionary now existing at Montpellier. (See Catalogue général des Manuscrits 
de Departements, p. 360, et 718.) 

Maria (B. Virgo) cunctis pretiosis Lapidibus assimilata et aliis Symbolicis 
Laudibus decorata, 2 vols. 4to, 1488 pp. bds. A very curious, and, according to a 
note on the title, unpublished, manuscript, probably written by a member of the 
order Fratrum minorum, as a more ancient copy of it is stated to have existed 
in the Library “ Fratrum Minorum Annuntiationis, Bononie,” 

Martini Poloni, “de Ordine Fratrum Predicatorum,” Chronica Summorum 
Pontificum atque Imperatorum Romanorum usque ad Nicolaum TII., eum Con- 
tinuatione usque ad Mortem Johannis XXII., a.D. McccxxxIv. die quarta Mensis 
Decembris, 4to. 118 leaves, on vellum. A very complete copy of the famous 
“Chronica Martiniana,” with all the suppressed passages, including the Story 
OF PorE Joan, “ Johannes Nacione Anglicus Moguntinus sedit annis ii. m. v. 
diebus vi1r., ete. Hic ut asseritur femina fuit,” etc. The author was “ Peni- 
tentiarius et Capellanus,” to Pope Nicholas III., who created him Archbishop of 
Gniesen. At the end, amongst several additional matters, there are some curious 
ancient French proverbs ; for instance, “Sire Melline bien vous escoute. Un 
tien vault mieus que deux au doubte.” 

Mottetti. Quadragesimale in Musica sive Hymnorum Liber (Latine et 
Italice), small 4to. 124 leaves of vellum, bds. Very elegantly written in an 
Italian hand, with musical notes. Besides Latin Hymns, which are arranged for 
two, three, and four voices, this manuscript contains, in the Italian language, 
Pescator pensa al tuo signor ; Regina de o del cor mio; Benedetto ne sia lo zorno ; 
Convertime g Signore; Piangete Christiani el dolore di Maria; Anima pe o 
peregrina; Amor, amor, Jesu; O Jesu dolce; Cum desiderio io vi vo cer- 
chando; Piangi dolente; Jesu facio lamento; Quando signor Jesu sero; 
Memento mei 0 sacra virgo pia, memento mei che non sia; Jesu dolce mio sposo ; 
L’Oration e sempre bona; Questa aspra penitentia; Non tardate peccatori 
andative a confessar ; A Maria fonte d’amor; Poi che ch’ hebi nel cor ; Patientia 
ognun me dice; Io sto male; Per quella croce, etc. Early Italian musical 
manuscripts, written upon vellum, are exceedingly scarce. In this volume, con- 
sisting of 141 leaves of pure vellum, there is also (f. 30-31), a great curiosity, 
namely, a Mottetto, partly written in Latin and partly in Italian. From an 
inspection of this manuscript, it appears that at that time, for the sake of euphony, 
: the singers used to change even the vowels; for instance, instead of singing de 
eel cor mio, as they should do actually, they sang de o o o 1, which is very 
singular. 

Passionale sive Vite et Martyzia Sanctorum per Anni Circulum, 2 vols. very 
large folio, on 336 leaves of vellum, double columns, most elegantly drawn floriated 
capitals, brass corners and bosses. A magnificent and very important manuscript, 
written on very thick vellum with numerous initials of elegant design, in various 
colours. The body of it is in Roman characters, and the headings in rustic 
capitals. This extremely valuable collection of the Lives of the Saints is arranged 
according to the months of the year, commencing with January and ending with 
December, a few leaves at the commencement (containing a portion of the Life of 
St. Julian) being deficient. At the end of the second volume, in a more recent 
handwriting, are the following additions :—‘ Qualiter basilica sce Maie maioris de 
urbe ad signum nivis celitus ostense hedificata fuit ; Passo B’ti Eustracii m’ris ; 
Vita S. Eligii; et Passio beate Bonose virg. et mar’tis.” 

Psalterium, cum glossis, folio, on 194 leaves of vellum, ancient binding of the 
fifteenth century, with engraved and lettered brasses. A venerable manuscript 
written in a fine large Carlovingian character in blue and red, the glosses being of 
the same kind, but, as usual, smaller. The volume is ornamented with very 
finely illuminated capitals in the style of the time. The first leaf containing 
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merely the word Beatus (probably an illumination), appears to be wanting. Pre- 
fixed is the “ Epistola De Hieronimiad Paulam, etc., de psalterii emendatione,” 
which was evidently written during the fifteenth century, after the erasure of 
some ancient characters still visible. On the first page there is the Parvus eram 
of David in Greek and Latin, written in a very ancient hand. At the end there 
is a Laus Psalmorum, written in the sixteenth century, and on the covers inside 
are the decalogue and some medical prescriptions. 

Psalterium Davidis Accedunt Cantica Biblica, Oratio Dominica Symbola 
Apostolorum et 8S. Athanasii, et Hymni varii, cum Notis Musicis et Calendario, 
folio, on 198 leaves of vellum, in the original oak boards, with copper bosses and 
clasps. This beautiful manuscript is written in a large and bold hand, the capitals 
alternately painted in blue and red. Several initials are highly ornamented and 
coloured in the early style of miniatures; amongst which the letter B in Beatus, 
at the commencement, is an elegant specimen of early art. The Calendarium 
prefixed is very copious in the names of Saints, amongst which will be found that 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket. The fly-leaves are from a royal folio Latin Bible written 
in the tenth century. 

Sacramentarium Gregorianum, cum Appendice et Calendario, square folio, 133 
leaves of vellum, with very Early Music, in the original binding, with clasp. 
This very early Service-Book, slightly imperfect, is written in a fine bold hand, 
with the rubrics in red ink, and chiefly in uncial or capital rustic letters. The 
music, of that sort called neumes, is very important as furnishing us with the 
Chants used in the early Roman Church for the Mass and other Services. To any 
one writing on the gradual changes that have taken place in the Roman Catholic 
Liturgies, early manuscripts like the present are of the highest value. It is evi- 
dent that a portion of this manuscript, the ink of which was perhaps fading, must 
have been reinked some centuries ago. This manuscript, consisting of 133 
leaves, some of which are a little damaged, contains a long modern dissertation 
intended to prove that it is much older than we suppose. 

Sab’ at Asrar-al-Ilahiyah, or “ Nuzhat-al-Nafis. The Seven Revelations of 
God, or the Delight of the Soul. (An Arabic Christian work, containing seven 
chapters on the Birth of Christ, Moses, David, Solomon, the Soul, Death, and the 
Day of Judgment. By two Priests named Rahiyah and Kasis, written at 
Bawina in Egypt, a.D. 1471), folio, 216 pp. hf. cloth. 

Symeonis Archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis Dialogi contra hzereses, de sola fide, 
de templo et Missa, etc. Grace, 4to. on 404 leaves of Charta Bombycina, in the 
original Greek binding. A fine manuscript, written in the East in red and black, 
of a very important work for the history of the Greek Liturgy and of the Oriental 
Church in general. This learned Archbishop died in 1429, a few months only 
before Thessalonica was taken by Amurath. A large portion of the works of 
Symeon were published in 1683, at Jassy in Moldavia. This manuscript contains 
a great number of various readings, as will be easily ascertained by comparing 
only the title of the Ermeneia as given by Fabricius (Bib/. Greca, vol. xi., p. 380) 
with the title of the same work in this manuscript. 

Prince Alfred at Jerusalem.—Jerusalem was thrown into a state of the most 
pleasant excitement by the news that advices had been received at the English 
Consulate the previous night announcing the arrival at Jaffa of her Majesty’s 
ship “ Euryalus,” having on board his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, on his way 
to visit the Holy City. In the afternoon Mr. Finn, the English Consul, attended 
by his cawasses, left Jerusalem to escort the royal party from Jaffa. The people 
of Jerusalem were, however, destined to experience a temporary disappointment, 
for news arrived on Monday that the Prince had not landed as soon as had been 
expected, and could not reach Jerusalem until Wednesday. On Tuesday it was 
reported that the Prince would stay at the English Consulate, his suite at the now 
well-known Mrs. Rosenthal’s hotel—intelligence which comforted the latter not a 
little, as her excellent house has been almost unvisited during the past year, a cir- 
cumstance which cannot be attributed to accident. 

On Wednesday morning, March 21st, all was astir. The weather was intensely 
hot,and an east wind blowing. It grew dark before the great guns from the fortifica- 
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tions announced that for the first time in the history of the world an English Prince 
was within the walls of Jerusalem ; and amid the din of the multitude and the 
pealing of the guns, his Royal Highness, accompanied by the Pacha, the English 
Consul, Captain Tarleton, R.N., Major Cowell, R.E., Dr. Carmichael, ete., rode 
up to the consular residence, the Turkish Infantry presenting arms as the Prince 
dismounted. The Pacha presently departed, but the next day dined privately 
with the Prince at the Consulate. His Royal Highness, it appears, declined any 
public reception of deputations, or consuls, or others. 

On Thursday the royal party paid a visit to the Mosque of Omar, at the 
request of the Pacha, and although it was the last day of the pilgrimage to 
Neby Moosa, when all the fanatics of the country are assembled, and the mosque 
enclosure was full of men, women, and children, not an uncivil word was spoken 
to any one. 

On Friday, the 23rd, the whole party set out for Hebron. First the cawasses, 
then the Prince, the English Consul and his lady, Major Cowell, etc., escorted by 
a body of infantry, mounted as body guard, and last of all, a party of irregular 
horse for honour. At Nar Elias, the Greeks of the convent had laid down carpets, 
and placed an arm-chair for the Prince, under the olive-trees where there is a 
view on the right hand of Bethlehem, and on the left of Jerusalem. The convent 
bell was rung famously, and a crowd of Greek and Russian pilgrims were gathered 
to see the Prince. But at Bethlehem his reception presented a most wonderful 
and interesting sight. The whole population, in their picturesque dresses, turned 
out to see and welcome his Royal Highness, and his numerous cavalcade rode 
through a crowd of eager people, men in their red and white turbans, with holiday 
robes of scarlet cloth, women and girls in dark blue and red, with gold coins on 
their heads, and bracelets of gold and silver on their arms, on every terrace and 
roof ; and many a prayer of “ God preserve him to his mother,” or “ God lengthen 
his days,” was heard in an audible voice by the bysianders in their vernacular 
Arabic. One man even ran forward and spread his garments in the way, but the 
Prince, with delightful tact, turned his horse aside so as to avoid treading on them. 

As the party proceeded, the mass of people followed, so that when it reached the 
Church of the Nativity, the fine open space in front of it was thronged. Here 
the party were met by the Latin, Greek, and Armenian monks, bearing huge 
lighted wax tapers. All the places of interest, including the Grotto of the 
Nativity and the dwelling place of Jerome, were duly visited. After resting for 
a short time, and accepting the hospitality of the Latin Superior, the party pro- 
ceeded to Urtas, supposed to be the site of Solomon’s gardens, and now the indus- 
trial farm belonging to the Jerusalem Agricultural Association, and to Mr. 
Meshullam, who resides on the spot. On the hill-side the Sheik and people of 
Urtas met the party, and, with their long guns, fired a feu de joie, to the great 
amusement of the royal party. 

Mr. Meshullam had the union-jack flying over his house, and had the honour 
of entertaining the party at breakfast. The visitors were so much pleased with 
the place and their reception, that they expressed their intention of returning 
thither on their way back next day. Hence they went towards Solomon’s Pools, 
the goldfinches pouring forth their song from every branch and thicket. These 
pools are splendid pieces of water, the largest, as was observed by one of the party, 
capable of accommodating two first-rates. At Hebron the troops were drawn 
out: after the colonel had paid his respects, the party moved on—not to the 
town, but westwards to the great oak, called Abraham’s oak, where tents were 
pitched in readiness. Next morning the party returned to Jerusalem by a differ- 
ent road, first visiting the unfinished building called Abraham’s house, supposed 
to have been begun by David before removing to Zion. The doorways are 176 
feet wide, and all of Jewish style of building. Shortly before reaching Urtas a 
hare was started, and a brisk but unsuccessful chase ensued. At Urtas, dinner 
had been prepared by Mr. Meshullam, and the butter, honey, and Bethlehem 
wine were much approved. After dinner the line of march was resumed, and 
Jerusalem re-entered after dark. Next day the whole party attended divine 
service at the English church at Mount Zion, where the bishop preached, and the 
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church was filled with pilgrims and strangers then sojourning in Jerusalem— 
even some of the Turkish guard ventured in. In crossing the square of the 
castle opposite the church gateway, the guard turned out to salute, and on leaving 
the church the Prince was received by a dense crowd, chiefly Armenian pilgrims, 
desirous to see the Queen of England’s son, and on his way back honoured the 
bishop by returning his call. On Monday the 28th, his Royal Highness left 
Jerusalem for the Dead Sea. As soon as the sun was risen crowds assembled to 
see him depart, and the terraces and domes of the houses were covered with spec- 
tators. The troops lined the street, and when his Royal Highness left the Con- 
sulate the castle guns fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and another when he 
passed out of the St. Stephen’s gate. At the Garden of Gethsemane the heads of 
the Armenian and Greek churches were waiting to take leave of the Prince, who 
proceeded then to the Dead Sea, and thence by Bethel to Damascus. 
March 17, 1859. 


Temple of Jerusalem.—The royal porch of Herod, with its double aisles and 
central nave, the noblest feature of the temple, now blazed from end to end. 
Hundreds of Jews perished in this storm of fire. Titus called his chiefs together 
and deliberated on the fate of the sanctuary. Destroy it utterly, exclaimed 
some ; Retain it for ransom, suggested others: but Titus himself, so at least we 
are assured by his panegyrist, was anxious, at all events to save it. Perhaps he 
regarded it as a trophy of victory ; possibly he had imbibed in his eastern service 
some reverence for the mysteries it enshrined; and even the fortunes of his 
family disposed him to superstition. 

He ordered the flames to be quenched ; but while his soldiers were employed 
in checking them, the Jews sallied from their strongholds ; a last struggle ensued. 
Titus swept the foe from the court with a charge of cavalry, and as they shut the 
gates behind them, a Roman, climbing on his comrade’s shoulders, flung a blazing 
brand through a latticed opening. The flames shot up: the Jews shrank, shriek- 
ing and yelling from their parapets. 

Titus roused from sleep, to which he had for a moment betaken himself, com- 
manded or implored his men to save their glorious conquest. But his voice was 
drowned in the tumult; his gestures were disregarded. The soldiers burst the 
gate or scaled the walls, and rushed in headlong, trampling in their frenzy upon 
one another, and hewing themselves away through the shattered masses of the 
enemy. 

The stairs of the holy place ran with jorrents of blood, over which rolled the 
bodies of the dead, but the women and children, the old and helpless, had col- 
lected around the altar above it, and there was consummated the sacrifice, the 
bloodiest and the last of the ancient covenant. Through the flame and smoke, 
over the dead and dying, Titus forced his way into the holy of holies, and gazed 
fora moment on the wonders, so vaunted by the Jews, so disparaged by the Gen- 
tiles, which neither Gentile nor Jew, the high priest alone excepted, was ever 
suffered to look upon. 

Here the fire had not penetrated. He rushed forth to provide for its protec- 
tion, urging his men with words and even with blows to stop the advancing 
surges. But their fury was deaf, their cupidity was insensible ; they had caught 
sight of gates plated with silver, windows lined with gold; the sanctuary, they 
had heard, was filled with unimaginable riches, and they feared to be baulked of 
their plunder. While their chief was parleying with them, a soldier, who had 
pushed within the veil beside him, and remained behind, applied a torch to the 
door, and enveloped the place in flames. Titus looked back with a sigh, but 
made no further attempt to save it. He withdrew desponding from the spot, and 
the Divine decree was accomplished.— Charles Merivale’s History of the Romans. 





Ancient Divination.—* Their-staff declareth unto them.”—Hos. iv. 12.—The 
terms “stock and staff,’ may possibly be terms of contempt and derision, applied 
to idols, which were often of wood. The allusion is, however, more usually 
applied to a species of divination by means of rods or staves, which was much 
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in use among the ancient heathen. There are notices of very various prac- 
tices of this description, to more than one of which the the prophet may possibly 
refer. 

Theophylact illustrates this text by noticing a very common practice, to 
which he supposes it may allude. The diviners set up rods, and began to mutter 
verses and enchantments, and when the rods fell they drew their presages from 
the manner and direction of the fall. 

The Hebrew writers, however, thus describe the custom which they suppose 
to be intended. When a person began a journey, or commenced any other un- 
dertaking, he desired to know whether the result would be prosperous or other- 
wise ; and, to this end he took a branch of a tree, or rod, and stripped off the bark 
on one side, and left it on the other. He then threw up the rod twice, and if the 
side with the bark lay upwards the first time, and the peeled side the second 
time, the omen was good, and he proceeded in his undertaking ; but if the reverse 
happened, the sign was bad, and the matter in hand was for the time discon- 
tinued. ‘If either of the sides appeared uppermost at both throws, the man 
decided as he judged best. Another way was for a man to takea rod and measure 
its length by spans, or by the length of his finger, saying each time, “I will go,” 
“T will not go,” or, “‘ I will do,” “I will forbear,” alternately ; and he decided 
according to the alternative which was associated with the last span or finger’s 
measure. 

The method of divination by rods, as in use among the ancient Germans, was 
not much unlike one of the modes of divination by arrows, as noticed under Ezek. 
xxi. 21. They cut a twig ofa fruit tree into several pieces, and having distin- 
guished the pieces by marks threw them promiscuously intoa white cloth. Then 
the priest of the community—if information was desired concerning a public 
event, or, if a private one, the father of a family—addressed a prayer to the gods, 
and looking towards heaven, took up each piece thrice, one after another, and 
from the order in which the marks presented themselves, he drew inferences for 
the solution of the difficulty, or for the prediction of the future. 

Herodotus also describes the original and common divination of the Scy- 
thians as by rods ; but the application of the details given by him are not very 
clear. 

Things not very unlike some of these, and at least equally absurd, are done 
daily by ignorant people in our own country. The difference is, that with us such 
persons only are addicted to these practices, wh. reas anciently they were matters 
of solemnity and ceremony, by which not only the uninstructed people, but the 
educated, the learned, and the great, were guided, and by which important 
measures of public and private conduct were often determined. Yetall men think 
they act with reason ; and they satisfied their understandings with such conclu- 
sions as these. “If the power of the gods proceeds in pre-manifestion so fer as 
to things inanimate—such as pebble stones, rods, pieces of wood, stone, corn, or 
wheat,—this very thing is most admirable in the pre-signification of divine pro- 
phecy, because it imparts soul to things inanimate, motion to things immoveable, 
and makes all things to be clear and known, to partake of reason, and to be 
defined by the measures of intellection, though possessing no portion of reason for 
themselves.” From this it seems that it was understood that the gods being 
appealed to used these things as instruments for making known their will. But 
for this belief no reason is given, and we know well that none existed.— Christian 
Penny Magazine. 


The Ancient Catholic Church on the Baptism of Jewish Children.—The fol- 
lowing article is found in the The People’s Almanack for 1859 for the Catholies 
in Holland, published in Groeningen :— 

“There was a time when the Catholic Christians often accused the Jews of 
the abduction of their children. These charges brought upon the Jews san- 
guinary persecutions from princes and nations. The Jews then complained to 
the pope, and found a happy protection in the holy see. At present, we have 
to point out a fact quite the reverse. It is the Jews who invoke the help of the 
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princes and the nations to obtain from the pope the restoration of a child to its 

arents who had been baptized by a Catholic servant, abducted from his paternal 
Same, and carried to Rome in order to be educated in the Catholic religion. The 
ultramontane journals justify this act, and to believe them it is for every 
Catholic to agree with them. This confounds us, but it is another proof of the 
immense difference that exists between the ancient and modern Roman doctrine, 
and the immense distance of the majority from the spirit of the past centuries. 
Let one compare the proceedings of Pius IX. in this occurrence with that of his 
predecessors, Gregory I., Nicolas I., Innocent III., and with the regulations 
made by the fourth council of Toledo, and those of St. Thomas. 

“Saint Gregory the Great (died in 687) wrote in his reply to the Bulgarians: 
No violence must be done to them = mw for what is not done voluntarily 
cannot be good. Pope Innocent III. published 1199 an ordinance in which he 
takes the Jews under his protection against every injury. However blameable 
the unbelief of the Jews, he writes, they should nevertheless not be subject to 
grave persecutions from the faithful, considering that they serve as a confirma- 
tion to the Christian faith. No person should be coerced into baptism, but if 
anybody manifests of his own accord a desire of becoming a Christian, he must 
not be prevented from receiving baptism; for those who submit under violence 
cannot be true believers. 

“ The fourth council of Toledo in 633 says: As for the Jews, the holy synod 
orders not to offer violence to any person in order to bring him to the faith; for 
God enlightens with his grace him he chooses, and hardens him he chooses not. 
Saint Thomas (died in 1274) said—It has never been customary in the church 
to baptize the children of the Jews against the will of the parents. 

“The Catholics say that they must respect the declarations of these popes 
and of this council. How can this be harmonized with the conduct of Pope 
Pius IX., and the regulations by which it is endeavoured to bind him? Is this 
acting in the spirit of a Catholic church, which glories in its ancient invariable 
doctrine? Does it not become more and more evident that there is a great 
difference between the doctrine of the ancient church and that which now holds 
absolute sway? A child is carried away from its parents! On which side is 
humanity and Christianity? Are they on the side of the ancient Roman 
pontiffs, Gregory I., Nicholas I., Innocent III., who governed the Catholic 
Church and propagated her doctrines by moderation and charity, or on that of 
the neo-Romans, who make the Catholic Church an object of Loeror to every 
civilized being endowed with feeling? Whoever is inspired with a sincere 
attachment for the holy church deplores and condemns the acts of our days. 
We further ask, Who is infallible—the ancient popes or he of our days? ho 
are the schismatics—those who follow the doctrines of the ancients or those who 
trample them under foot ?—V. R. K., Pastor.” 


Whitsun-day versus Whit-Sunday.—An ecclesiastical barbarism is so rapidly 
creeping in among us as to threaten the obliteration of the true name of one 
of the great festivals. I allude to the terms of Whit-Sunday, Whit-Monday, 
Whit-Tuesday. Everybody knows, or ought to know, that the vulgar etymologies 
of White-Sunday, or Huit-Sunday, are utterly indefensible ; and that Whitsun- 
day, or rather Whitsen-day, is nothing more nor less than a corruption of Pen- 
tecost-day. This is easily shewn by a comparison with the Teutonic languages. 
In German it is Pfingsten ; in Dansk it is Pinsedag ; in Dutch, Pinkster or Pink- 
steren ; in the Swabian patois, which comes nearer to our own, Whingsten; in 
the dialect of Alsace about Strasburg, it is Whindsten ; in the Bavarian patois 
about Munich, it is Whingster : corruptions which shew how easily pf or p melt 
into wh or w. But, in truth, did we not know the true derivation, the popular 
one might be easily shewn to be a mistake. Noone ever yet spoke of Whit-eve, 
or Whit-tide, or Whit-week, or Whit-holidays ; yet, were Whit-Sunday the right 
orthography, it would have been exactly as impossible to have used Whitsun- 
eve, etc., as it would be now to talk of Eastersun-eve, or Eastersun-week, or 
Fastersun-tide. It is, moreover, to be observed that the analogy of Easter proves 
the same thing. It is Easter Day, not Easter Sunday ; therefore it is Whitsun 
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Day, not Whit Sunday. Easter Eve, Easter Monday, Easter Tuesday have in 
like manner their parallels in Whitsun Eve, Whitsun Monday, Whitsun Tuesday. 
If we do not take care, the latter words will be positively swept away from us, the 
rather that Whit-Monday and Whit-Tuesday are paraded before the eyes of mil- 
lions in notices of railway excursions, It is curious that. Roman Catholics in 
their almanacks seem to delight in the debased forms of vernacular festivals ; with 
them it is generally Easter Sunday and Whit-Monday. Even our modern 
Prayer-books have Whit-Sunday. This innovation ought to be forthwith 
rejected.— Guardian. 
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